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TO BRANDER MATTHEWS 

DEAR BRANDER, 

The publishers are doing all they possibly can to make 
a success of this book — ^they call it a book — and they have 
asked me for a dedication. 

After the manner of mid-Victorian poets, I could have 

made the dedication mysteriously to “Dear B 

M but I used to know a girl of those initials; my 

wife also knew her. Her name was Mary Brannigan. 
But nobody of intelligence is going to be deceived by^a 
mere transposition of initials, so I thought I might win 
as much as I stood to lose by coming right out with it 
and saying Brander Matthews. 

I learned in the railroad yard that separate cars thrown 
in on the same track could subsequently be coupled up, 
then hitched to something with power enough to push 
or pull them out as a freight train; perhaps with hope- 
ful attention to the English market I should say, “goods 
train.” Nobody knows better than yourself the differ- 
ence between push and pull, and having both you might 
be willing, I thought, to assist a fellow who has neither, 
especially as my cars when they are not empty contain 
stuff that is perishable. 

Then I had another idea. There is a story of General 
Custer at the head of a marching column on our American 
plains one day in the middle seventies. He suddenly 
threw up his hand after the manner of Western com- 
manders, gave a signal, and moved sharply column 
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TO BRANDER MATTHEWS 


right” over a rod or so, then resumed direct 
pair of troopers reaching the first angle pe^ 
forward to see what had deflected the mai 
dried brush was the nest of a meadow-lark 
was frightened and had flown, but the ne 
eggs in it. 

At the head of the marching column of ret 
gesture has all the authority that Custer’s ha 
troopers, and you have the same sympatheti 
sion of possibilities. Many readers will i 
infer the low and defenseless character of m;; 
incubations when I simply say Dear Brandei 
And some critics are as gentle as cavalrym^ 
Affectionately yours, 

Augustus 
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the second time the question of the liberty of the ne 
slave, Dred Scott. Mr. Lincoln, at Springfield, ’v 
anxiously awaiting their decision before expressing hi 
self as he subsequently did in such immortal fashion 
On the eighth day of that month, in that year, I v 
born in a little house in what was then the outskirts 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Of this important concurrent event none of the gr< 
personages above referred to knew anything at first bar 
which must not fairly imply neglect on their pa 
because all of my own impressions of them were su 
sequently and slowly formed on hearsay and report, 
mention these great personages principally to fix in t' 
reader s mind some conditions and the time. But thi 
are mentioned, also, because most of them began so( 
afterward to take place and shape — ^somewhat distort( 
shape, perhaps ^in my first permanent memories. 

Buchanan took office under the handicap of our fami 
disyproval, because responding to certain preelectic 
pledges he permitted the recall from Falmouth, Englam 
of ray maternal grandmother’s second husband, who ha 
been sent there as United States consul by Frankli 
Pierce; and, without generalizing too hastily, I may sa 
that a similar lack of judgment, according to my peoph 
characterized nearly the whole of Buchanan’s admink 
tration. Grandmother was there with this second bu< 
oand 1 don t know how the wife of a consul at Fa] 

grandmother, whil 
arranged a presentation to the Queen S( 

Victoria was a househoh 

and IZT hanged 

and. of coarse, understood nothing of it. Victor Hugo 
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meaningless sound of ‘Grant/ which seems to have some 
trouble with another called ‘Fort Donelson/ There are 
shouts and salvos, and mingling with the cheers there is 
the derisive song: 

“ ‘It was on the tenth of May, 

Captain Kelly was away. 

The Hessians surrounded Camp Jackson.* 

“Years afterward I learned that the Hessians were 
the loyal Germans of St. Louis, who under Francis P. 
Blair marched to her defence. 

“Another happening of that Homeric day is a fair 
where my mother holds me high in the crowd that I may 
see a child impersonating the old woman who lived in a 
shoe, and had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do. That little girl with the cap and spectacles is 
Nellie Grant, selling her dolls to buy clothes for soldiers; 
and now there drifts into my ideas vaguely the concep- 
tion that this echo, this shibboleth, this Grant is a man, 
a father, not nearly so kind and low-voiced as my own 
father, not so tender, nor so full of laughter, nor so long 
away from home as my father, but still a father, tangible 
and human, and maybe good to that little girl at whom 
the men and women wave their handkerchiefs. 

“Then there is the illumination, when the night is 
come. The candles stuck in potatoes behind the tri- 
color tissue-paper in the windows; and the tar barrels 
are crackling in the street. Suddenly all is dark. I am 
frightened by an undefined menace. The young mother, 
in her night-robe, is kneeling with me at the open win- 
dow, one blanket above us both, the sky filled with the 
twinkle of the summer stars, and the air heavy with the 
weedy smell from the bottom-lands of Illinois. Yet it is 
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none of tfiosc, hut rather a tump-tump-tump-Iike pulse, a 
rhythm that my mother whisptTs is the tramp of soldiers. 

‘‘It was the heartbeat of a startled nation. I can re- 
call it now, with all the mystery and magic of the potent 
and unseen, and it is moving to some ghostlike place 
calle<l^ Island Number to or Vicksburg, and Grant is 
there in whispers. 

“1‘hat is my C»rant, a member of that Apocrypha of 
thi' nursery to which belong the Bluebeards and the 
Cliiint Killers. 

“I saw him once, in the winter of 1870, at Washing- 
ton, when the Senate and House had gathered in the 
I lall of Representatives, at the funeral of General George 
II. 'rimmas. 'Hie imperial Blaine was in the chair, and 
in a semicircle of seats in front of hi.s de.sk were the 
cafnnet and a short, high-si)ouIdered, round-headed man 
with whiskers, Cbatiil I felt the same shock that a 
little prl of to-day, full of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ would 
fee! if she W(‘re simwn Lewis Carroll and told, ‘That is 
your story.’ " 

Before the war my father was associated with Mr. 
W. N. We! Is. anmng oifjer.s, in the formation of the Re- 
publican Party in the St, Lotus tiistriet They were in 
occasional corrrsjamtlence with Mr. Lincoln at Spring- 
held, not yrt the great emancipator, but just a clever 
tlrbater who was attracting attention in the West. One 
of those original letters, addres.sed to Mr. Wells, not to 
my father, is brtv%*een two panes of glass in a frame and 
a folder in my library. It docs not add much to the 
volume of Lincoln’s protiuet, but as it has been in print 
only in ennnretinn with my play, “The Copperhead,” 
tins extract nmy have for many a genuine interest: 
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All dallying '*!> Douglas li 
is " the very least, ttu. and labor ^ 

srith him. will yet bite them bte m 
nolicv which rigorously exclufes all idea of_ there b 
L sUve™. does lead inevitablf to the deuatronalmat 

“^udouT and an who ““"X:. 

S“^;“S*riSsrone — 

0? soL Oriier; but while he Upholds the Dred Sc 
Clares that he cares not 

that it is simply a question of dollars and c^ts, a 
mighty has drawn a line on one side of which labor m 
by slaves, to support him or Buchanan is simp y < 
goal by only slightly different ^o^ds^^^^ ^espectfuU 


I remember vividly incidents of the pre 
paign, when I was three years old, that 
coin’s first election. Father and the fam 
Republicans, but in my private heart 1 v 
Bell and Everett of the so-called Union 
torchlight processions were the most pictc 
intervals in their lines animated men rs 
with now and then a larger one on a wage 
have been older spectators and auditors 

pressed. .... 

I remember the neighborhood rejoicing 
tion and, very soon thereafter, everyboc 
diers . singing, “We are coming, Fathe 
hundred thousand strong.” St. Louis, 
Germans, was predominantly a Souther 
vided feeling ran high; neighborhood s 
intense. There was a builder named Me 
other side of our street who had threai 
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father. The opportunity apparently never safely offered, 
but that and other hatred lasted. For example, the war 
had been over ten years when on a local election day 
McCormick, who was a powerful fellow, came behind 
a buggy in which I sat with my father and endeavored 
to overturn it by lifting the rear axle. I was big enough 
to engage in the contest that followed, but the police 
prevented a decision. 

These Civil War events and childish impressions from 
them have no historic value, but they are the stuff that 
focused and perhaps formed my tendencies; the stuff 
that influenced my mature associations and endeavors, 
and became the background and much of the material 
of my professional work. When I compare these early 
influences to determine which of them was the most po- 
tent in fixing whatever may be persistent in my course, 
I think I must give predominance to the influence of 
the grandmother already mentioned. She was so un- 
swerving in her intentions toward me, so positive in her 
assumptions, so constant that I remember her influence 
not only as personal and intimate but also as oracular 
and imperative. I have written her into three different 
plays quite intentionally, and perhaps into forty others 
by some indirection. I think, therefore, that a fuller 
statement of grandmother is pertinent. 

Her father’s name was Wilson, her mother’s name 
was Walker — both names recently crowded from the 
advertisements, but they had spirited associations even 
in my childhood. William Walker, who led his filibusters 
into Nicaragua, was grandmother’s cousin, and she was 
proud of him. Her only brother was killed on that ex- 
pedition. Grandmother’s first husband was Daniel 
Garrettson, a boat-builder of Cincinnati. He was lost 
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in a river accident while my mother was still a little 
girl. 

The second husband was an actor turned editor when 
Pierce gave him the consulship at Falmouth. After 
Buchanan’s inauguration this second husband made his 
home in Washington City, while grandmother lived in 
St. Louis to be near us and as far as possible from him. 
I remember his monthly remittances, which were regular 
and not large, but beautiful. They came during the 
early war period in newly printed paper shinplasters, 
in sheets measuring each about eighteen by twenty-four 
inches; each sheet having one hundred pieces of frac- 
tional currency and each piece with a value of three, 
five, ten, or twenty-five cents, according to the respective 
denomination of the sheet. 

When I grew big enough not to make the sport too 
expensive I was permitted to cut these sheets into their 
component units. Any one who has ever cut a coupon 
from a Liberty Bond that didn’t belong to him can esti- 
mate my thrills over these small, crisp steel engravings 
of historic Americans serving as scenery for federal 
promises to pay on demand. A percentage of these re- 
mittances each month went into the war relief of the 
time. Recruits from Illinois and Iowa passed -grand- 
mother’s door and cheered it. The flag with its thirty- 
four stars hung from her window, and whenever a march- 
ing detachment swung into view a table draped with 
bunting in her little dooryard was cjuickly equipped with 
refreshments. Some of the fellows needed them. For 
any chap especially distressed a reviving nip could be 
unostentatiously produced. At that time whiskey, which 
had cost eighteen cents a gallon when Lincoln kept store 
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in Sanf'ani*'!^ Ctninty, had risen to thirty-five cents a 
gallon, ’t'ou can’t stop the proftteers. Ik-twcen times 
grandmoiiier tiid volunteer work on uniforms. 

On the mantel-sfielf of tiie .study in whicli I am writing, 
in New Rochelle Is a black wooden crueilix about six- 
teen inches high supported by a base. I'hc brass iiiture 
of tlie Saviour is apparently a copy of Donatello, 'Hus 
was always a prominent oldeet in grandmother’s parlor. 
Arefibishop Purcell, of Ciinetnnati, returning from a visit 
to Rome, hail brouglit it to fier when slie was first mar- 
ried, with tiic blessing of Ihus IX. Crandmotfier was 
th<*n a ('athofie, Init some act or failure to act, some ut- 
terance or some silence by .some Missouri churchman 
upon the ipiestion of .secession sent grantimotlier over 
to the M. E. Church North. 

In Simpson Chapel, Union sentiments were vocal 
and extemporaneous, and there grandmother inhaled and 
exhaleil an atmosphere of militant loyalty. ’Pwiee every 
Sunday and at least one night of the week siie went there 
to meeting. With father at the front, I was tlie only 
male creature in our two households, and though mother 
thought a boy of six or seven shouldn’t be up so late, 1 
loved to act as tlie old lady’.s escort, ’fhe streets of North 
St. Louis at night were not lighted at that period; the 
cha|>e! was four blocks away and the natives were not 
friendly. But gratufmother had a sijuare lantern such 
as Doglierry carries, with three sides of tin, perforated 
like a horseratlish grater, aiul a fourth side of glass. It 
held a eaiufle ami swung by a tin ring larger than a muliin 
mold. With that eamlle lightet! and the right wing, of 
hrr \'ail<‘y b’orge eiretilar tlirown over her left shoulder, 
the liandMune uUl lady, then abmt lifly, used to go foith 
with me. In that fashion I began to save the nation as 
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vaguely then as we all of us still continue • 
in the dark, each holding to some fallible har 
we have great faith. 

At that time our home was still in my birt 
end house of a dozen called Bates’ Row on Te 
brick buildings of almost toy dimensions, h< 
rooms and a lean-to kitchen each, and little 
back and front. Grandmother occupied the 
to us with her widowed sister and a pretty u 
Alice Witham. As a youngster I thought s 
Sweet Alice discussed in the lyrical appeal t< 
and I had Ben cast in the person of a sturdy 
called irregularly until a black-bordered em 
crossed flags on it explained his absence. 
Alice still disconsolate as a handsome youth, 
in the same row and not quite old enough fo 
except as drummer-boy, which he was for a ' 
under her window. The police then tolerate 
turnal custom. This singer was J. K. Emi 
sixteen years old at that time. Grandmot 
him when he sang, as everybody did, but at 
he was on her bad books. His sister Eliza 
tralto voice as fine as Jo’s tenor. Eliza sai 
son Chapel, and Jo, who came to take her ho 
then, preferred to practise jig steps on the 
in front rather than wait inside, where vociff 
and grandmother’s and the little congregat 
were passing swiftly by.” Eliza Emmett W3 
one of the notable singers of the city. With 
Our Fritz, the women of two continents fell 
true to precedent forgave completely his ma 

Grandmother’s opinion was the most dec 
family. I had no way of knowing it wasn’t : 
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tion. Her impatience with McClellan and Grant and 
even Lincoln seemed to have an effect. At any rate, 
things happened when she got mad enough. She per- 
manently affected my early admirations. After a sol- 
dier, an orator was the finest type. She had heard Web- 
ster in the Senate and Andrew Jackson elsewhere, and 
gauged my early diction by those standards. As I re- 
view it mentally, I think there may have been a little of 
the theatre about her, but it was good theatre; a sense 
of the effective, nothing of the insincere. In her prophecy 
I joined her strangely assorted gallery of the great, and 
always found her hope and her belief associating me with 
Jackson and Webster, Lincoln, Edwin Forrest, Char- 
lotte Cushman and Archbishop Purcell. It was a good 
deal to ask of a lad of seven, but I took a run at it. 

My father, as a bachelor aged nineteen, had gone to 
the Mexican War via Leavenworth on the historic Doni- 
phan Expedition and during the subsequent experience 
was an aide-de-camp on General Taylor’s staff. He 
sustained there an injury that disqualified him somewhat 
from extended service when he raised a company of 
volunteers for the Civil War, and therefore as soon as 
the immediate menace to Missouri was past he resigned 
from the army, and was elected to the Missouri Legis- 
lature. When Farragut ran the blockade at the mouth 
of the Mississippi and took New Orleans there was a 
demand for entertainment by the Northern troops who 
occupied the city similar to the demand that came from 
the American Expeditionary Forces recently in France. 

Father thereupon resigned his seat in the legislature, 
and together with Ben de Bar, one of the foremost comic 
actors of America, the only great Falstaff I ever saw, 
and a manager named Tom Davey — ^who subsequently 
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married one of the Maddern sisters and became the father 
of Minnie Maddern, now Mrs. Harrison Grey Fiske— 
reopened the St. Charles Theatre in New Orleans. This 
was in the fall of 1863. The party took with them the 
Revel family, dancers and acrobats, and among others 
a comedian named George Chapman. 

Although New Orleans had fallen a year before, the 
Mississippi for much of its length below St. Louis was 
sporadically commanded by Confederate guns, so that 
this little theatrical company had to run their blockades 
on a steamboat protected by piled-up cotton-bales. 
There was a long, successful season at the theatre, which 
those lessees closed at the end of March in 1865. I dis- 
tinctly remember my father’s return, bringing with him 
a large cage holding two mocking-birds, which had to 
have boiled eggs, and also carrying several bunches, of 
bananas protected by pink mosquito-netting. A third 
item in his baggage was a box of photographs of theatrical 
celebrities who had been visiting stars at the theatre. 
Among these were some pictures of the talented and 
eccentric Adah Isaacs Menken. According to my mother, 
these photographs did not warrant my father’s estimate 
of Adah’s beauty. I remember the pictures too imper- 
fectly at this date to umpire the difference of opinion. 

Another attractive photograph was that of a young 
woman in a pancake hat, a short smart basque and a 
wide expanse of crinoline. She was the gifted Mathilda 
Heron, mother of Bijou Heron, now Mrs. Henry Miller, 
and grandmother of Gilbert Miller, who has recently 
been announced as the manager to succeed the late Alt 
Hayman in charge of the Empire Theatre, New York. 

There w'ere a half dozen photographs of a singularly 
handsome man, each of them inscribed “To my dear 
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Tom” — my father’s friends called him intimately fiy his 
last name in preference to the given one of Elihu and 
signed John Wilkes Booth. Although my fatlier was ten 
years Booth’s senior, he and Booth had been ratlier boon 
companions in New Orleans, and coming from the same 
theatre, wearing the same kind of mnslachios and the 
dubbed hair of the period, were so alike that each was 
sometimes mistaken for the other. 

bather had not been back long enough at our St. Louis 
home to lose the guestlike novelty of his presence, wlien 
on the morning of April fifteenth, something having gone 
wrong the day before with the family baking, I was sent 
from the breakfast-tabic to the corner grocery for an 
extra loaf of bread. The weatlu'r was unusually warm 
for that season, even in St. Louis. .Saturday was a sdiool 
holiday. I was barefoot in the first kid freedom of the 
year, and snail-like on this errand I travelled the short 
block over the unpaved road, which was ankle-deep with 
its cool lied of dust. 

At the grocery I was unable to get attention in the 
group that had gathered there and was increasing. As 
soon as I learned the cause of the excitement I ran home, 
burst into the little dining-room with a repetition of the 
cry “Lincoln’s been shot!” 

I can see the family at that tabic now, cadi in his or 
her {iroper place, as definite as if the iiccurrcnce were 
to-day. My mother and father, my elder sister and a 
younger one, a bal)y brother, my grandmother, and a 
hired girl. It was the democratic custom in that section 
and time for the hired girl to .serve the food in bulk and 
then sit with the family at the table. My father, 
refusing to accept my me.s.sage, rushed to the street. I 
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see the terror on my mother’s face and the tragic in- 
tensity of grandmother. I am pressed with questions. 
I remember my inadequate replies, and then my father 
coming back, his face grown strangely older. As the 
women look at him he says, “Wilkes Booth ” 

“Shot Lincoln?” 

“Yes.” 

As the women get this confirmation my mother sobs 
with her head upon the table; grandmother, erect, is 
making short dramatic denunciations, of which I have 
forgotten all except their vehemence. Not only that 
day but an ensuing period of dislocation and excitement 
followed; a period recalled as interminable compared 
to the swift actions that the records show. During that 
crowded time every word of the reports in every paper 
was read aloud and discussed; every rumor too. The 
subject occupied the talk and filled all minds through 
every silence. The apprehension and arrest of conspira- 
tors; the pursuit and killing of Booth; the arrangements 
for the dead President’s funeral; the trial of persons 
charged with complicity in his assassination; bitter divi- 
sion on the question of the guilt of Mrs. Surratt, and 
upon the right at all to hang a woman; suspicions that 
arose and were increased concerning Vice-President John- 
son’s possible knowledge of or blindness to the plot ban- 
ished all unrelated topics. Letters came, neighbors ran 
in and out to carry or to match their news. Persons here- 
tofore uncertain as to policies took a prompt stand in 
condemnation of the deed. Many Southern sympathizers 
honestly arranged themselves with the Northerners; 
some sullen ones closed their blinds and kept out of view! 
The excitement extended to the children; and picture 
papers were cut out, pasted into peep shows and reeled 
off in soap-boxes, back-lighted by bits of candles. 



The of Lincoln cansc with crushin^t forcT tn every 
houschohi m the Ntsrth. 'I'o these mi was an exception 
only in the juhled poignancy given iiy our Ihiniliarity 
uith the assassin's name ami looks ami iny father's ree- 
{»Ilectii>ns of a recent playful companionsliip. Booth’s 
photographs were Inought out, discussed in honor ami 
tlu'ii put away and avoiiictf. In the next year or two, 
through the willing agency of scccsh playmates, I quietly 
gave these pictures to other parents who pri/eti and kept 
tliem. 

When I.incoln's funeral was held at S[»ringfielti tiiere 
was a ceremony in St. Louis, witli a stately representative 
eatafahjue set in the rotunda of the elassieal rourthouse. 
uiiere tlunisands with howetl heati and reverent step 
pnsseii to express openly tiieir r.oriow. I was in that 
line, ami thougii no dtuiln tiuliduHv informed at tfu* 
lime, for years I retaimsi the iselirf tliat Lincoln’s fauiv 
fuui hern under tlujse ilowers ami flags. I'liere must 
have been many who ihoughl the same. 
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Soon after that time my father was planning and sur- 
veying what was called the St. Louis and Glencoe Rail- 
road. There was an onyx quarry at one end of it ^the 
other end, I think. Grandmother called it a mare’s-nes"^ 
which seems to be bad rating for a new railroad, and 
father suffered in the enterprise in other ways. He had 
to go to New York about bonds and money, and took 
me with him to Brooklyn, where his sisters lived. On 
that visit I learned that father himself had a maternal 
grandmother, who before her marriage had been a Miss 
Ca Farge. It required half a day to get from Brooklyn 
by ferry-boat to New York and by Broadway stage to 
her house in a thinly settled district near Central Park 
in the East Sixties. She spoke with a French accent 
difi&cult for me to understand. The only topic on which 
we got earnestly together was the Civil War — grand- 
mothers seemed to be unanimous on that — but she was 
a dark and very old lady and in no wise comparable to 
my grandmother. I felt sorry for father, but was careful 
never to say anything about her that hurt his feelings. 

We went back to St. Louis. An older railroad man, 
the family said, named Colonel Tom McKissock, had 
euchered father out of the Glencoe Railroad, and in our 
historic apportionments McKissock joined Buchanan. 

There was in those days a touch of economical manage- 
ment by my mother that will appeal to two classes of 
readers. The first it will impress with mild astonishment ; 
and the second, millions in number, if the statement 
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should reach them, it will strike familiarly. The flour 
for the baking came in coarse cotton sacks. These sacks 
when empty and with their seams ripped open washed 
up into serviceable domestic cloth. For the five chil- 
dren in our household in 1868 this cloth was available 
as nightgowns. Sometimes the brand of the flour sten- 
ciled into the bag was indelible. One dealer, dyeing for 
immortality, identified his product by a pardonable pun 
which had for my parents a third application, gratifying 
though not prophetic, as they watched me bundle into 
bed with The Flower of the Family blazoned on the 
southern exposure of my gabardine. 

In similar ways and by like episodes my neighborhood 
horizon widened and took on state and national dimen- 
sions. Among father’s optimistic friends was a man 
named Cavanaugh, with whiskers and blue eyes and a 
broad broken nose. Mr. Cavanaugh never put water in 
his whiskey, as General Frank P . Blair and father did 
while conversing at the Planter’s House bar, but drank 
it with a nervous toss and considerable display of teeth 
under his wet mustache and then thoughtfully went 
“Ha” with a sandpaper exhaust. 

Then and again, years and other years afterward, 
standing at the same bar, I tried to dramatize for my 
own mind’s eye the story of General Frank P. Blair, 
smiling and unarmed, saying, oh, so confidentially , to 
another man he had never met before: “Are you Billy 
Ryder? Well, I’m told you say you will kill me on sight. 
My name is Frank P. Blair, Mr. Ryder.” 

“Right where we’re standing,” Cavanaugh explains, 
and Mr. Blair laughs it off and says something amusing 
about a bluff. 

Billy Ryder was a political Monk Eastman. As a 
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boy and man I heard him make fiery speeches in Gaelic 
to his compatriots from the court-house steps, but I al- 
ways remembered Mr. Cavanaugh’s story to my father 
as I stood listening, nine years of age. Even at sixty- 
four I like it. 

My father was a fine man with a great brain, and now 
that he is gone I would say nothing of him that could 
prejudice a reader against him, but he always treated 
me as an equal. I knew his friends man fashion. They 
were many and important, and such informing anecdotes 
as the one just related he always told me in order that 
I might rightly measure men. On all public questions 
there was always also grandmother, sometimes mistaken 
but never in doubt, and from the time I was eligible at 
six years of age until the time I was indigent at twelve, 

I had an almost uninterrupted attendance at regular 
sessions of the St. Louis grammar-schools, including at 
that period their compulsory study of German. When 
I finished I had a card publicly given me for my recita- 
tion of Marco Bozzaris. The scene is indelible. I had 
walked to the teacher’s platform, as was then uniformly 
required, on tiptoe; we thought in order that our shoes 
should not squeak too much, but, as a matter of fact, 
to train us against falling arches. I see my teacher now, 
the bunch of lilacs on her desk and just behind her the 
Tropic of Capricorn. It had been there all winter, but 
never so plain as on that fragrant morning in the spring 
of 1868, with the girls in white and ribbons, and through 
the open windows trees and grass and cowbells, and be- 
yond the sky-line of a great round world turning upon 
its own axis once in every twenty-four hours, except in 
February, which has twenty-nine. The safety of our 
republic rests upon our public schools. 
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During this early period we lived not always in the 
same house. Places were rented, and like many uneasy 
families of that time we occasionally removed. Amongst 
our plunder there were a few book-shelves well furnished 
and some other volumes with bindings too dilapidated 
to be shown. These cripples drifted to the garret, where 
I used to run across them on holidays. Three of these 
old books I studied with keen interest. One was Blair’s 
“Rhetoric”; a second was Jefferson’s “Manual on Parlia- 
mentary Law,” which had evidently been useful to father 
at different times; a third was a small copy of Hardee’s 
“Military Tactics.” 

About this time the remittances of new money from 
Washington City began to get irregular and now and 
then to lack a few sheets of the stipulated limit, but to 
be accompanied by peace-offerings of useless merchandise, 
stuff that the sender had probably got at little cost from 
a War Department that w^as reforming. In one ship- 
ment of that kind there came a pasteboard box contain- 
ing a gross or more of officers’ epaulets in gold and silver 
on different colored cloths, ready to be sewed on the 
shoulders of soldier coats. Nobody wanted these things 
apparently, not even grandmother, and they fell to me. 
Nothing would have been more acceptable except per- 
haps a consignment of Indian war bonnets. I distributed 
them among my comrades, and with the help of the Har- 
dee “Tactics” organized two or three squads, fairly pro- 
ficient in the manual, with wooden guns, but composed 
entirely of officers from brigadier-generals to captains. 
When manoeuvring in the streets and encouraged by vet- 
erans at the corner grocery we must have looked like a 
miniature and migratory general staff. 

This would be too trivial to record were it not for the 
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fact that it was at a time wlien two national conventions 
had made their nominations. With the entire country 
still wrought up and resentful over the assassination of 
Lincoln, the Republican Party took no chances on the 
character of its candidate, and General Ulysses S. Grant 
was the nominee. His Democratic opponent, Governor 
Horatio Seymour, of New York, had smirched his record 
a little by addressing an audience of draft rioters in New 
York in a pacificatory speech as “My friends.” 

To offset the doubts which that phrase inspired, the 
Democratic convention gave Seymour as his running 
mate that gallant Democrat of undoubted loyalty of 
whom I have already spoken. General Francis P. Blair. 
My father was so fond of Blair that, partisan as he was, 
it hurt him to oppose him in the local districts, but he 
vigorously did so. I was by this time taking a wider 
interest in politics and on Higher grounds than those which 
I held in the Bell and Everett campaign. But still the 
theatrical features of the contest were the ones that im 
terested me most. 

In the torchlight processions the marching voters, be- 
sides their soldier caps and capes, wore little aprons, be- 
cause their candidate, U. S. Grant, when a boy, had 
worked in his father’s yards as a tanner. More than in 
any other district that I have ever observed, and more 
than in any other campaign, the juniors took an interest 
in this one, doubtless because of the contentious atmos- 
phere in which they had all been raised. The men en- 
couraged them and there were many marching clubs of 
boys. My organization of shoulder straps was active 
two or three nights in the week at the tail end of the tan- 
ners’ procession. 

It is probable that neither Seymour nor Blair, experi- 
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enced politicians as they were, had much hope of elec- 
tion. At any rate, upon many occasions in which I saw 
him soon after the decision, I could discover nothing 
crestfallen about our Missouri member in particular, nor 
did he carry any animosity against the comrades who 
had remained loyal to the commander in chief rather 
than support their local favorite. Blair and my father 
were warm friends as ever, and Blair himself was in- 
fluential in having me appointed a page in the Missouri 
legislature the following session,' at which time I was 
eleven years old. 

There were five page boys in the Missouri House of 
Representatives at that time. They were appointed by 
the clerk, and there was considerable political compe- 
tition for the places. As the boys were paid ninety dol- 
lars a month, the appointments came under the head of 
patronage. There were plenty *of competent lads in Jef- 
ferson City who would have been glad to get the work 
at twenty dollars a month, but under the spoils system 
the clerk endeavored to distribute the appointments 
through different sections of the State. The salary was 
fixed upon the knowledge that the boys would be under 
considerable expense away from their homes, and per- 
haps the committee on appropriations justified the 
amount also under the theory that the work was educa- 
tional and to a boy the opportunity would be a kind of 
scholarship. 

Any man who can remember working as a page boy 
in any legislative body will approve this theory. Every 
session was punctuated by points of order from the mem- 
bers and rulings by the chair, and perhaps because their 
attention to these contests was not so divided as that 
of the members, the boys were better average parliamen- 
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tarians than 90 per cent of the legislators themselves. 
Besides the ninety dollars, each boy got one hundred 
three-cent postage stamps every month, a bunch of lead- 
pencils, a supply of quill pens such as a theatre property 
man still provides for Richelieu, and a pocket-knife to 
keep these pens in order. The same allotment was made 
to every oflhcial employee and to every member. In 
excess of this the members received a supply of black 
sand, for which a box sat on each desk. Most of the 
members preferred blotting-paper to the use of the sand 
boxes, but as blotting-paper was a novelty some of the 
old men shook sand on to their wet letters and then shook 
most of it back again into the perforated lignum-vitse 
boxes. I remember the page boys laughing over an edi- 
torial comment of one of the St. Louis papers concern- 
ing the city’s oldest representative then in the house, a 
certain erratic Doctor Smythe. The paragraph said: 

Doctor Smythe writes his letters with a lead-pencil and uses the 
blotting-paper, which he says is much superior to the old sand. 

Our duties as page boys were to carry a bill or a reso- 
lution from the member who introduced it to the desk 
of the clerk who was to read it aloud; to take messages 
from one member to another or to go to the other end 
of the building on some errand to the senate; or to one 
of the departments under the same roof. We were sel- 
dom sent outside of the capitol. We were not always 
busy and our leisure naturally fell when the members 
themselves were most engrossed; that is to say, when 
something of real interest was proceeding in the house. 

There were generally two sides to every question that 
came up, and^ it would be difficult to conceive of any 
method more instructive than that with which the boys 
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That winter of ’68 in the Missouri legislature, of 
which John D. Orrick was speaker, is notable for three 
events: The Fifteenth Amendment, giving the vote to 
the negro, was adopted; Miss Phoebe Couzins, a pretty 
girl, then in her twenties, just graduated as a lawyer, 
addressed a joint session upon the question of female 
suffrage; and Carl Schurz, at the end of a spirited joint 
debate, was elected to the United States Senate. 

Miss Couzins made a pretty picture as she finished 
her address to the legislators, and with a graceful wave 
of a white-gloved hand closed by saying, “Let it be 
flashed across the continent that Missouri leads the van, 
and the nation must follow.” 


XI. xxiuauway parlance ot to-day that would be called 
hokum, but at that time every listener, to use another 
phrase, ate it up. Opinion on the policy was divided, 
but nobody doubted Missouri’s ability to lead the van. 

Phoebe Couzins, the first woman to hold a Federal 
executive appointment, served during President Arthur’s 
adinmistration as deputy for her father, who was United 
States marshal for the Missouri district, and upon 
Major Couzms death the President appointed her to 
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!cn|.r,c(I him <m some point, “had gained a very danger- 
ous knowledge of the Constitution of the Unlt<‘d Slates.” 

llie Scluirz-Drake dei>ates were lield at night, with 
tlie members of the senate crowded into tfie Inrg<‘r house 
and tile lobby holding on its full benches more than one 
distinguished man who thought the lightning might 
strike him. I remember linst seeing at that time tfie 
romantie-Iooking David P. Dyer, the seliolarly Jidin 1% 
Beniamin, and c.t-Senator John B. Ilender.son, who be- 
cause of his vote in the United States Senate against the 
impeachment of Andrew John.son was no longer accept- 
alde to his Missouri constituency as Unitet! States .sena- 
tor. Mr. Henderstm was the author of the I'liirttsmth 
Amendment, which in regular form made Lincoln’s pro- 
claimed emancipation part of the Constitution. At one 
stage of the proceedings in these joint <it*bat<*s, in re- 
sponse to many calls for an expression, 1 {en<I<Tson, in- 
stead of taking tlic speaker’s rostrum as Drake and 
Sehurz had <Ione, arose modestly from a chair well back 
in the ciuimlu-r, and beginning to speak in playful fashion 
moved with much charm and jH'rsuasiveness to such 
dangerous ground tlsat the parti.sans of the more promi- 
neiit candidates lirokc in U{>on his athlrt'ss. 

Hie page boys’ hours were about nine to four. We 
liked to sit up late occasionally but not repeatedly, aiul 
in frotjt of lh<‘ Wagner House, where 1 roomed with an- 
other boy, tlu* local statesmen, when the woatlier per- 
mitted, had a convention fashion of hohling grouj) con- 
sultations o!i the sidewalk. My lirst active service as 
a member of the Vigilanle.s grew out of that. Our or- 
ganization was lUJl extensive, containing, in fact, only 
this other Itny of about my own age, Kobert H. (k)rnell, 
now a prominent citizen of St. Louis, and myself. 
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To break up the sidewalk meetings Cornell suggested 
an effective method. We brought home with us from 
the capitol newspapers which soon accumulated in bulk, 
and when soaked in our water-pitcher and reduced to 
mash we compressed moderately into missiles of the size 
of a football. Our rooms were on the top floor of this 
five-story hotel. At what seemed the proper hour for a 
curfew Bob would lean from one window and I from an- 
other and at a concerted signal intrust these heavy and 
mushy bundles to that power described in the Newtonian 
law. Under favorable conditions one of them would 
cover an entire committee meeting. We had to judge 
the effect of our attack only by what we heard, as by 
the time these things had travelled their distance we 
were back in bed. It was a disgraceful and lawless pro- 
cedure and we both deserved the house of correction at 
least, but now that I tell of it under the protection of 
the statute of limitations, and think of the frequent pro- 
tests against the destruction of our national forests, I 
am not sure that any other equal amount of paper pulp 
has finally performed more useful service. 

Another source of annoyance on these open- window 
nights was a card-room behind a saloon extending at 
right angles to the rear wall of the Wagner Hotel. We 
couldn t reach or appeal to these offenders with the lit- 
erary matter that was so useful in front of the house, but 
the Wagner Hotel dining-room was separated from its 
supply department only by a wooden partition eight 
feet high. As Cornell was the lighter of us boys, I used 
to boost him over this partition when the help had re- 
tired, and from the inside, standing on one of the shelves, 
he vvould procure and pass back a hatful of raw eggs. 
At the rear^of the hotel on every story, there was a 
bouthern gallery or porch. 
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The one on our floor commanded the tables nearest 
the door of the card-room just mentioned. 

Oliver Herford once answered a lady who asked him 
if he had any one unsatisfied ambition in life by saying 
that he had always wanted to throw a raw egg into an 
electric fan. I have never seen that done, but I am sure 
that whatever w^ould be lost in mechanical regularity 
from that reaction is fully compensated by the human 
interest that can be elicited by two raw eggs suddenly 
exploded in a pinochle foursome. Let me say to any 
immature readers that this was very reprehensible con- 
duct, and that on my part there has been complete ref- 
ormation. 

I cannot speak so hopefully of Cornell, because when 
I last saw him in 1917 he was trying to sefl real estate. 

The year before this one at Jefferson City parts of 
Kansas and a part of Missouri had been seriously over- 
run by a plague of grasshoppers. The United States 
Government had sent a distinguished entomolopst by 
the name of Riley to study the conditions. I don’t know 
what Mr. Riley was recommending to the legislature, 
but at the Wagner House dinner-table, where for a few 
days he had a seat next to mine, he advocated eating the 
grasshoppers. He used to bring to the table a paper- 
bag, holding about a quart of them, roasted and but- 
tered. These he put on a platter and was just as un- 
selfish with them as a dog is with fleas. Very few of his 
neighbors joined him in their consumption. I ate two 
or three and found that they tasted not unlike peanuts. 

As I try now to recall the impelling motive of this 
courageous deed on my part I think it was a combination 
of curiosity, a wish to please Mr. Rilep a desire to re- 
port the occurrence at home, where it did maxe a sensa- 
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tion, and also my recollection of the Sunday-school verses 
which I used to recite about John the Baptist’s liking 
for them. Perhaps it was the absence of wild honey at 
our table that accounts for my lack of sustained enthu- 
siasm. 

The old capitol building of which I write was destroyed 
by fire in February, 191 1. It was of the dome-and-wings 
type, like the National Capitol, and stood a few hun- 
dred feet nearer to the river than its handsome successor, 
and on a bluiff. The muddy Missouri rolled almost be- 
neath, and wild woods and bushes were on the opposite 
bank, where we looked for Indians and sometimes saw 
them, but disappointingly reconciled and orderly. Or 
our bank one day my father, who paid us a visit thai 
session and from whom until his death I was always get' 
ting some new glimpse of a varied experience, pointec 
out to me, on the Missouri Pacific track below, the spc 
where in 1861 an engine and baggage-car had stoppec 
after a record run from St. Louis to unload some fift] 
self-organized patriots who came with revolvers anc 
clambered up the bank Indian fashion just as Governo 
Claiborne Jackson and a majority of the legislators, wh< 
were trying to pass an ordinance of secession over a fili 
buster of a loyal minority, took to their heels and Mis 
souri stayed in the Union. Father was one of that car 
load. 

My father introduced me to the Honorable Erastu 
Wells, then a congressman from a St. Louis district. MLi 
Wells had some boys himself. One of them, RoIIa Well; 
when he grew up, became mayor of St. Louis. 

If a man likes your dog heartily he probably owns oii< 
A father of two boys is an easy acquaintance for som 
ot er s boy, I don t think I was especially forward, bn 
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after two or three talks with Erastus Wells he had prom- 
ised me to do what he could to get me a pageship at 
Washington. He sicked me onto D. P. Dyer and John F. 
Benjamin, who were also visiting Jefferson City, and told 
them I was Tom’s boy. As a result all of the nine con- 
gressmen from Missouri signed my application for the 
place. 


Ill 


MY INTRODUCTION TO WASHINGTON 

A powerful publisher in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
when he knew I planned to write these recollections, 
sent a w'ord of caution to me by a friend. He didn’t 
come himself. A rash or inexperienced or undiplomatic 
publisher, seeing a sign, “Angels Wanted,” might have 
rushed in; but knowing that Napoleon even in his high- 
est power sent M. de Narbonne to represent him at 
Vienna, this prudent printer, moving by indirection, said 
to his ambassador, “Tell Thomas to raise a mustache in 
his story as soon as possible.” By which he meant, get 
through with his boyish memories briefly. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, one morning in 
1858, said to his fellow boarders: “My hand trembles 
\\hen I offer you this. Many times I have come bearing 
flowers such as my garden grew; but now I offer you 
this poor, brown, homely gro'W'th; you may cast it away 
as worthless. And yet— and yet it is something better 
than flowers; it is a seed-capsule. Many a gardener will 
cut you a bouquet of his choicest blossoms for small fee, 
but he does not love to let the seeds of his rarest varieties 
go out of his hands. You don’t remember the rosy 
pu ency of sensitive children. The first instinctive 
movement of the little creatures is to make a cache, and 
ury in it beliefs, doubts, dreams, hopes, and terrors. I 
am uncovering one of these caches.” 

tiiS Vt" V outgrows his 

dity he and I will meet, and not chiding him openly 
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for this threatened surrender to the material rush of his c 

generation and his calling, I shall say: “Is your great i 

paper, founded by a great, unhurried American phi- 
losopher, read principally in subways and on commuta- 
tion trains or in simple households after nightfall, with 
mother and the children near the lamps? And what 
are the passwords to those family groups?” I shall show 
him those breakfast-table lines of Doctor Holmes and 
remind him also of some religionist who somewhere said 
to somebody in what must have been a mood and mo- 
ment of great intimacy, “Give us the children before 
they are seven and you may preach what you will to the 
adults.” Give us the sensitive and malleable retentive 
soul tissue when it is tender and impressionable and later 
try what intellectual veneer and overlay you like. 

I shall remind him of weary little Dick Whittington 
day-dreaming on the wayside boulder and listening to 
the distant London bells; remind him of the German 
manikin Diogenes Teufelsdrockh in the sunset with his 
porringer on the coping of the orchard wall at Entepfuhl. 

I shall say: “Recall to your mind Sir John Millais’ can- 
vas, famous by the personal question of those enter- 
prising soap-makers, showing the English boy on the 
cottage doorstep in rapt wonderment at his iridescent ; 

bubbles.” I shall say: “Think of the face of Richter’s 
Neapolitan Boy — of the unutterable poetry in the eyes 
of the winged youth between the supporting knees of ; 

Dore’s grim-sculptured Fate; think of Eli’s little kneel- 
ing Hebrew protege listening to answer, ‘Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.’ ” And I shall say: “Except 
for your inhibiting honk about a mustache I would have 
opened my heart to that subscribing brood around the 
family lamp. I would have given the high sign of 
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that is good enough for a play about Colonel Jim Bowie, 
who got a big steel file from the engineer on the boiler 
deck and ground it into a knife with which he killed the 
other man in a duel on an island where the boat stopped 
to let them fight it out; a bigger knife than Buffalo Bill 
had in his duel when he killed that Indian chief, while 
both their fighting crowds looked on — A good friend 
of mine when I got to be a man. I hope I don’t forget 
to speak of Buffalo Bill later. 

In the early winter of 1870 I left St. Louis for Wash- 
ington City, after getting a letter about it from Mr. 
Wells. I had a funny little sole-leather trunk of anti- 
quated pattern, of which I was told to take good care, 
as it had held father’s luggage when he went from Chi- 
cago by the Fox, Illinois and Rock rivers with a group 
of pioneers who founded Winona, Minnesota. At the 
O. & M. depot in East St. Louis father gave me into the 
care of General Blair and his friend, Mr. Cavanaugh, 
who were going on the same train. I am not sure 
of Mr. Cavanaugh’s business or his exact relation to 
General Blair, but I have recently seen something like 
the relationship in that of Mr. Steve Reardon to Georgie 
Cohan: unswerving admiration and solicitude, coupled 
with a capacity to give comfort in times of threatened 
depression. Along with General Blair and Mr. Cavanaugh 
were two others whose names I forget, but who owned 
the poker chips and parted with them only temporarily. 
I can’t remember General Blair as playing. He was early 
pointed out on the train by some who knew him,, and 
many passengers introduced themselves, so that his trip 
was a reception for most of the way. 

On our O. & M. and B. & O. trains there were no din- 
ing-cars, no automatic brakes, no system of heating ex- 
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cept the stoves, one to each car. We stopped twenty 
minutes for breakfast, dinner, or supper, and with no 
uncertainty about dinner being the midday meal, and 
into the high-toned heater the porter fed anthracite coal, 
the first I had ever seen. 

The engineer whistled one short sharp call for brakes, 
with staccato repetitions in moments of emergency, and 
then blew two reassuring toots for their release. Five 
blasts then, as now, sent back the brakeman with his 
red flag and track torpedoes when we made unscheduled 
stops, and four whistles called him in. There was no 
auditor on the train and the conductor unprotestingly 
took money where the tickets had not been provided. 

The trim of our sleeper was of black walnut; the 
upper berths when closed had flat surfaces, angular cor- 
ners instead of the slightly convex mahogany boards 
that now furnish them; and when open they were not 
held down with the wire cables that now anchor upper 
berths. That security was introduced in the late seven- 
ties, after an upper berth in an overturned private car 
had shut up and smothered its occupant, Mr. Taussig, 
the treasurer of the old Kansas City and Northern Rail- 
road. In this old-style Pullman the rails for the curtains, 
stout horizontal bars, ran the full length of the car on 
each side, supported by uprights at each section. The 
vater in the wash-rooms did not flow under pressure as 
now, ut at each basin passengers worked a brass-and- 
ebony pump handle. Watches were to be set forward 
adjust the difference between St. Louis 
and W ^hmgton City time. In our party there was un- 

“d I recall the astonish- 

SThe d n' Tr.” it for them mentally, 

“ »t »rl in our Webster School class of 
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fifty would have done, and in order to do so knew, of 
course, the meridians of the two cities in the problem. 

I couldn’t do it now without complete quiet, a large atlas, 
and paper and pencil. Can any settled citizen do it, or 
has any the needed items of information except perhaps 
Mr. Edison? 

At Washington our B. & O. train on that earlier B. & 
O. Railroad was some hours late, and arrived in the col- 
lection of sheds that then did duty as a station a little 
north of the Capitol somewhere near midnight. My 
father had arranged for me to board with an army friend 
and printer companion of his. Major Stone, popularly 
known in St. Louis as Fighting Harry Stone because of 
his gallant conduct at the battle of Wilson’s Creek, when 
General Nathaniel Lyon was killed. Harry Stone’s wife, 
who was a friend of my mother’s, had been Alice Buck, 
a celebrated soprano associate upon concert programmes 
with Eliza Emmett, the talented sister of the famous 
J. K. Emmett already mentioned. Mr. and Mrs. Stone 
had three children. One of the daughters, Patti Stone, 
became well known in light opera on Broadway in the 
early nineties; a son, Blair, became a star acrobat. 

In this winter of 1870 patriotism, rewarded by a job 
in the public printer’s, took Mr. Stone to Washington, 
where he found for his family a house on F Street near 
Fifteenth, in what is now the Shoreham Hotel district. 
Before leaving St. Louis I had taken the precaution to 
find a map of Washington City in the public-school 
library and get a fair idea of the relative location of this 
address. A December rain was falling as General Blair 
and his group of politicians came from the station with 
me. I saw the looks of amusement on the faces of his 
friends as they considered the General and his embarrass- 
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ing protege, and was quick to tell him I thought I could 
find my way if he would start me right as to the points 
of the compass. There was a little council between the 
men, and after further insistence on my part I was put 
alone into a bobtail car drawn by a mule and carrying 
a Slawson box for the passengers’ fares, all reassuringly 
like our St. Louis home-cars. 

Upon my arrival at the house I was a long time waking 
the family, and was finally admitted by Fighting Harry 
himself. He sleepily showed me to the room that was 
to be mine and said good-night. I don’t think at any 
time in my life since has there been an equal feeling of 
loneliness to what I then had as I put down my bag and 
took off my wet clothes in an unheated room. The house 
had only open grates, and there was no fire for this be- 
lated guest. As I stood on the sagging mattress to reach 
the gas-jet when I turned it out for the night I found 
that I was still a little seasick from the oscillating beau- 
ties of the Susquehanna Valley, 

The next morning, one of those crisp sunshiny winter 
days that Washington can show in early December 
cheered me completely. Mrs. Stone I had known as a 
neighbor all my life. She gave me a hot breakfast passed 
from stove to table just as my own mother would have 
done it, and I set out for the Capitol in the best of spirits. 
I knew which was the House end if I could strike the 
familiar view shown on the two-dollar bill on which my 
father had indicated it. I soon found this, and the door- 
keeper, Mr. Buxton, was expecting my report for duty. 

^ In that handsome Hall of Representatives, at ten 
o clock on that morning, there were besides myself 
twenty other page boys. The layout of the place and 
Its relation to the larger building conformed with the 
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understudied impressions I had from the State capitol 
at Jefferson City, but on a scale of true magnificence for 
which I was unprepared. I think the Capitol at Wash- 
ington is the only building I ever saw while a boy which 
after a lapse of years did not seem smaller on a second 
view. At that time it fully symbolized what I felt was 
the grandeur of the nation and the power of the Govern- 
ment with which I was officially connected. 

When the House assembled at noon in its semicircle 
of dignified desks and chairs, with aisles converging at 
the tables of administration, I felt more at home than 
I had thought I should. 

The statesmen of that day were the successful soldiers 
of the earlier part of the same decade. In that historic 
Congress of reconstruction there were more than a dozen 
faces with which I was already familiar by their por- 
traits in the heavy album that stood on the little oval 
marble-topped table in its place of honor in grand- 
mother’s parlor. Among those whom I soon identified 
were Generals Banks, Logan, Butler, Schenck, Garfield, 
and Slocum. I do not name them alphabetically, but as 
I see them now in a mental picture of the chamber, read- 
ing from left to right as the modern group photograph 
instructs. 

That night as I sat at supper with Fighting Harry 
Stone, the grand army comrade of these heroes I had 
left in the Capitol, and felt myself the son of another 
soldier and prompt fighting man off there in Missouri 
so undeniably of their company, too, I refrained from 
all mention of the close association, but in iny heart I 
longed for a confidential and glowing hour with grand- 
mother and her noble gallery. 

All of these fellow page boys of mine were away from 
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their homes proper and many of them without super- 
vision. It was a rule of the then superintendent that 
each boy should take two baths a week in one of the sev- 
eral large bathrooms provided for the House. An adult 
interpretation of Article VIII of the Constitutional 
Amendments made things easier for the statesmen them- 
selves. These bathrooms, of which there were four or 
five, were built of marble, with a tub cut from a solid 
block, the cavity of which must have been quite eight 
feet long and proportionately wide. A boy of twelve or 
thirteen could take a good swimming stroke in one of 
them. In the winter these baths had a touch of regimen 
about them. The tickets, tw'o a week, were issued on 
certain days at the doorkeeper’s desk and had to be re- 
turned by the attendant in the bathroom as used, but 
it wasn’t always possible to make the lad to whom the 
ticket was given take the bath it called for. And so as 
the weather grew warmer — and it can grow warmer in 
Washington — and as the asphalt began to run — and it 
does ^the boys with hotel tubs sold a government ticket 
now and then to a comrade not so well fixed. 

. This is the time for me to state a fact heretofore with- 
held because its earlier telling would not have been an 
economy of attention. Grandmother’s second husband, 
the Honorable Augustus Wallace Scharit, was the half- 
rother of my father, born of an earlier marriage of 
fathers mother. A. W., as he was usually called by our 
aimy, was about fourteen years father’s senior, and 
eing at once his stepbrother and by marriage his step- 
tather-in-Iaw, bore to my father a complicated relation- 
ship that made father’s qualified support of A. W.’s wife 
m the differeimes between that pair difficult for A. W. 
o 0 erate. hese two half-brothers were not hostile. 
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but they had little correspondence. I had been in Wash- 
ington only a fortnight when a letter from father with- 
drew all implied restraint and gave me A. W.’s address. 
My short note to him — I was his namesake — ^was an- 
swered by a call at the Capitol, and A. W., of whose dis- 
tinguished bearing any boy could be proud, took me to 
his home and arranged for my stay there during the rest 
of my time in Washington. 

In appearance A. W. strongly reminded me of Carl 
Schurz, minus the whiskers; the same alert, wiry figure; 
the same brow; the same full shock of hair; the same 
tragic directness of glance and an actor-orator’s de- 
veloped power in the mask. He lived apparently alone 
in his own house and took his meals at the table of an 
attractive widow whose house adjoined his in the one 
detached garden of some two hundred feet frontage next 
to Waugh Chapel, on North A Street, three blocks east 
of the Capitol. My meals were arranged for at this 
widow’s, and as the widow had a son the prospect was 
agreeable. The experience did not disappoint the 
promise. This boy, then at the age of fourteen, was 
being trained for the stage. For some reason of her own 
his mother gave him the invented family name Palmoni. 

A. W. took a deep interest in him, and while I was 
there generally had me share his theatrical lessons. A. 
W. was encouraging to me in his early questionnaires, 
and was especially amused with my giving grandmother’s 
version of Charlotte Cushman’s reading of the lines, “In- 
fiim of purpose ! Give me the daggers.” At unexpected 
and genial moments he would sometimes even ask for 
its repetition. Until then I had not suspected that 
Lady Macbeth was anything of a comedy part. 

In the rear of the acre garden was a stucco stable and 
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any of the three roles named could I trace an identifying 
resemblance between Mr. Davenport and the handsome 
steel engraving of him in the part of Benedick that was 
m the 1855 edition of Ballou's Pictorial 

In that meeting Mr. Davenport said nothing that I 
remember about his son Edgar or his daughter Fannie. 
I had no way of foretelling that I should one day know 
and admire them both and be friendly with them, or 
that his younger son, Harry Davenport, probably not 
born at that time, would be a member in my company. 

Among other theatrical friends who came there was 
the^actor James Murdock, whose recitation of “Sheri- 

d^ s RMe made the popularity of those verses by 
Thomas Buchanan Read. 

Another visitor at A. W.’s table, Margaret Meade, a 
distinguished spmster, aged perhaps fifty years, brought 
with her sonietimes her two adopted daughters, who 
however, retained the family names of their dead soldier- 
fathers. One of these girls, two or three years my junior, 
w^ named Mane. I have forgotten the name of the 
other. Mane not yet too old to slump on Miss Meade’s 
ap and lean her blond head against her guardian’s lace 
CO ar, had steady gray eyes, big as an Angora cat’s. 
She almost made me forget the thirty-year-old Sunday- 
school teacher who had owned my heart since I was eight 
Margaret Meade had two religions— Catholicism and 

GeWtuTw 

Margaret told us one day that while the Battle of 
Gettysburg was on, its uncertain tide in ebb and flow 
she had gone to the White House and sent her card in 

braham Lincoln. When admitted she asked the 
Presidentifhehadanyword oftheissue. He answered no. 
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carriage-house some three years old, Gnished perhaps 
acK)iit the time that the paper money remittances began 
to be irregular. It had evidently never been used as a 
f contractors call broom clean. 

A W. helped the boy and me rig it as a little playhouse. 
There a box of army things in it which came in use- 
fully and reminded me to tell A. W. of my Raving got 
he shipment of epaulets. He affected astonishment 
not wanted them-at least wanted 

lltri. ; L “ . ^ proportionate length and with 

“•S troadsword exer- 

CIS^ as would be useful m the theatre. 

For that family playhouse I did my first dramatic 
writing. It must he truthfullv tnJA ° amatic 
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She said: “Neither have I; but Fm Goorjio Meade’s 
sister, and I thought you might like to know that wIiaL- 
ever he undertakes he carries through.” 

It was small assurance, but there arc crises in which 
even a word from a courageous heart is of help. Lincoln 
thanked her for her call and said it had been of cf>mh)rt. 
My own anxiety about Marie lasted longer than the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and nobody helped any. 

During all that season about twice a week A. W. t(K)k 
the other boy and me to the theatre, and wa.s always 
particular when the curtain fell after an act to iiuficate 
what he thought had been excellent in the performance. 
At that time the street-cars from the National 'Fheatre 
stopped at the west front of the Capitol. To reach home 
we had to circle its big hill on foot and walk three more 
blocks to the house. One jolly winter niglit, after a per* 
formance with a stiff north gale in our faces, A. W. took 
us boys both up this hill, one on each side, completely 
covered and protected under a great black broadcloth 
circular, with velvet collar and throat clasps of .silver 
lion’s heads linked together, a counterpart of the one 
that grandmother wore in St. Louis. Both were of Eng* 
lish make. 
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the week the work was there. It consisted in getting 
from the document room the House bills that hiid hern 
ordered printed, sometimes four or five at a time, and 
adding them to the individual files, so that each incniber 
of the two hundred and twenty-six then there, as he came 
to the daily session, found under his desk the measures 
that would come up for consideration. On the busy days 
wor was generally through in an hour, and on otIuT 
ays there was nothing to do, which gave us always two 
or three hours before the gavel fell at noon. 

e 0 iciaJ guides now in the Capitol had not then 
een appomte , the page boys took visitors to the points' 
d mterest in the great building, from dome to crypt. 

which ^ ^^2,mber of the Supreme Court, 

Clay^ Calhoun, anyX;s h*ad''r T “ 7‘’- 
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stay after school. The members departed until only 
three or four were in the chamber finishing some belated 
correspondence. Among these wms General Butler at 
his desk. The doorkeeper told me to follow him. 

When he reached the desk he said, “General, this is 
the boy who has been making those caricatures.” 

The general laid down his pen, looked u]) either at me 
or the doorkeeper — he was very cross-eyed— and after 
an intimidating pause, rose to his feet. I watched both 
men. I won’t pretend to interpret what passed between 
them. 

The silence was broken by General Butler saying. 
Go to the cloakroom and bring me my hat and cloak.” 
His cloak was a military cape, not so large as some I 
^ew; the hat was of the kind subsequently called the 
Hancock because General Hancock wore it long after it 
ad ^^en abandoned by others: a high, soft crown, with 
a Stitt sharp uncurved brim of felt. The gentleman 
irom Massachusetts took his hat, regarded me calmly 
tor a moment, blew his soft cheeks with a sudden puli’, 
as Jota Drew do« when making a comedy point, and 
then dropped the hat over my head with the l.rim rest- 
ng on my shoulders. I can still revive the reeking herga- 

SS of Srandmotherks antimaea,ssar.s 

“fe let r /'"a ''''"-‘‘I' 

When you can fill that hat, young man vou ni'iko 
caricatures of General Butler.” ^ ^ ^ 
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always retXl ht alTl ' 
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to interrupt in the cause of dmiruin, !>ut flu> ftrm-fiif 
disposition was to let Mr. Butler answer. Citev luv 
seat amid a buzz of expectancy. (HUieral liutfer Iimkril 
over at him with that ambiguous ga/e I l»a\e reJnui! 
to, paused for a moment while the .silence felJ, ami tlirn 
half turning away as though the wiioie episiHlr w,-ie 
closed, and with a wave of his left luuui in tfismissaf »if 
the little member from New York, iie said; "I wunhl 
reply to the gentleman as any newsfaiy on ilu* •.Utrt 
would answer him, ‘Shoo, fly, don't hoiher mr.’ *’ .Mi, 
Cox was on his feet in an instant, with a volh-vrii letun 
bitter and extended, but unheard by any e\irn! those 
nearest him as the House and tlte gallery OH-l.-d with 
laughter, and as the nation did the following day. 

On strictly party measures the Demoerats were in- 
capable of any action other than to protect their teeord. 

incr! paid more attention to the daily pr.H-red. 

gs of Congress then than it seems t<» now, ami on all 

bate upon a me« <'■ "'"■■I. of tl„. ,1... 

^ate upon a measure, frequently ,,as«.<l ,l.o , 1 ...... 

raI«TttintS;na?''T*^’ “I®'""’ ‘•"'iit.r.I ihr 

Congress. “ "'"n.la-. of .1,,., 

of the recreation ^ Cfinstartt retninder 

tbe Business Buiidfar„f“thrH 

small brick hotel with rf>ct •'<t«nds, was n 

P-Paris. THe bL«f ‘■‘■""I "■■■ 

were eon/uc^i?C Wkm V""'"'" 

a vote of record^that ^ measure reach, M 

ayes and nays— it was mv stan^r ^ »d lt»* 

^ standing instruction to diop 
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whatever was in hand and in the language of the spright- 
lier symbolists do a Paul Revere to the Casparis House, 
and the adjacent committee rooms in the Capitol itself; 
to dash without ceremony into the rooms where the men 
were handling the chips and pasteboards and cry, 
“Calling the roll on the admission of Virginia,” or what- 
ever the measure happened to be. The players would 
then make the best time possible to their places in the 
House, where it was each member’s privilege before the 
vote was announced to get the recognition of the chair 
and have his name, which in the case of his absence had 
been called twice by the clerk, again repeated and his 
answer registered. The roll call began with Adams, Al- 
lison, Ambler, and so on, and proceeded alphabetically. 
We could generally get our reserves into the House as 
the clerk was doing the Whitmans and Wilkinsons. The 
telegraph thereupon carried to his district this evidence 
of a member’s vigilance which cost but slight interrup- 
tion to the game. 

On one of these Marathon round-ups I made my last 
call at the room of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
This committee was not in session; but two or three 
members, including Mr. Cox, were sharing with some of 
the visiting Indians whose claims were before the com- 
mittee a bottle of fire-water. Mr. Cox, who was just 
my own height, but protected from page-boy calls by 
as many whiskers as Secretary Hughes, did not need 
support; but he threw his arm around my neck, partly 
as a result of the entertainment they had been sharing 
and ostensibly to show to the petitioning chiefs that 
even a little boy was safe with him. The other arm he 
threw around the waist of Red Cloud himself, who on 
that formal visit was in buckskins, blanket and feathers. 
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and in that fashion we marched abreast, the gentleman 
from New York in the middle, the big chief on his right, 
and on his left the unsophisticated page boy from Mis- 
souri, down the multicolored corridor, past the statue 
of Jefferson and past Emanuel Lcutze’s mural painting, 
“ Westward, Ho ! ” We would have so appeared u[)on t he 
floor if a doorkeeper in Grand Army uniform had not 
helped Red Cloud and me to get away. 

Night sessions were pretty hard on the boys. We had 
come from school and home life, where thoughtful 
mothers would shepherd us at bedtime, and tlie night 
session, with its droning monotony of soporific dri\<'I 
intended only for print, would sometimes lag on until 
two in the morning. There was little for the i)age boys 
to do at such a time but sleep on the marble steps ijf the 
Speaker’s stand, so we took turns at night duty in stjuads 
of seven. These sessions were always thinly attended. 
Sometimes the attendance was so slack tliat it was im- 
possible for a self-respecting orator to maintain the j)re- 
tense that he was in any way persuading his colleagues. 
It was then within his right, if joined by a dclinitc num- 
ber of others, to demand a call of the House. 'Fliis ca!I 
was made by a sergeant-at-arms and his deputies, whicfi 
force was for the time increased by the use of the pages 
present and on duty. Each was given a list of absent 
inembers with their addresses, and while the night ses- 
sion took a short recess ^ these process servers moved 
throughout the city, hunting the delinquents. 

^ On one of these calls my list contained the name <»f 
General Butler. He had a residence then somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the old Arlington. It was a snowv 
night. Although his house was brilliantly illuminateci, 
1 could make no impression with the front doorbell. 
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The method has been progressive. To-day, from 
Washington to Reno, few excuses go better. 

That Congress was overwhelmingly Republican. In 
those days of the spoils system I think that very few 
Democrats were upon the appointive list. Certainly 
among the pages not any besides myself was there at the 
request of a Democratic delegation. This fact humor- 
ously and mildly singled me out for as much attention 
from the Republican members as from any of the mi- 
nority. One Republican, who was at times inclined to 
wait until I could run his special errand for him, was 
Mr. Ebon C. IngersoII, of Illinois, familiarly known to 
his friends by his middle name, Clark, which is what his 
brother. Colonel Robert G. IngersoII, called him. 

Speaker Blaine was rather partial to Mr. IngersoII as 
a chairman when the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole. As this temporary presiding officer 
it was his job to listen to the long talks often made only 
for purposes of publicity and requiring little activity on 
the part of the chairman. As the season advanced and 
the weather grew warmer Mr. IngersoII more than once 
intrusted to me the delicate mission of going to the 
restaurant in the basement, kept at that time by a mu- 
latto named Downing, and bringing back to him one of 
the tall mint juleps of which he was fond. One door to 
the Hall of Representatives is immediately to the right 
of the Speaker’s desk. By reaching this through what 
was called the Speaker’s lobby a boy could pass from the 
door up four or five marble steps to the Speaker, com- 
pletely hidden from two-thirds of the House, and, if he 
moved quietly, almost unnoticed by the rest. 

Following the chairman’s careful instructions I used 
to wrap the glass of julep, its crown of green and its pro- 
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of national conditions, as all nations are now confronted 
with the reestablishment of order in the world. Some 
of the States that had seceded had been already read- 
mitted to the Union under provisional governments. In 
that session Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi and Texas 
were asking to come back. In certain sections of the 
South recognized government was under negro domina- 
tion, and testimony before committees was burdened 
with almost unbelievable stories of violence. 

A most bitter speaker against the South was Mr. John 
A. Bingham, of Ohio. He was a nervous man, with a 
A?r j reseinbled the current pictures of Lord 

Aiired Tennyson. His seat was in the front row of desks 
immediately facing the Speaker and near the steps on 

''i rested. We were always in for an 

a most dime-novel description of horrors whenever Mr. 

unregenerate 

South or the outrageous Ku-KIux Klan. 

thM and methodical speakers in 

that Congress was Fernando Wood, of New York- sel- 

most meSrrorrtgrtwlrtvTft'^ 

Talfi of oi:! own^Effiu AoT°“' 

em and'hlL^ ' H^teTkd" Mid- West- 

in his pocket, Ind generdiy "ltd oT^ Tt 

m his manner that would have bt^^n ^ humor 

except for the suspected "““S 

eadly separable from anytenial recention” 

One member who never snokfs k F of grave topics, 
out to the visitore was the « oh pointed 

John Morrissey, of New Yo^. ^ Ptize-fighter. 
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Mr. John F. Farnsworth, of Illinois, who wore a long 
beard and had the prairie tone in his vowels, was a mix- 
ture of revivalist and barker. If he hadn’t preferred to 
be a statesman he could have taken a couple of beaded 
squaws and a band wagon and made an equal success 
anywhere west of the Mississippi with patent medicine. 

And speakin’ again of Injuns, it is interesting to note 
the debate pro and con on the measure passed at that 
session to send the Indians from Kansas to other reserva- 
tions and to remove the Osage Indians to a territory that 
is now Oklahoma. According to current reports, in the 
present year of 1921, each of these Indians, owing to the 
oil struck in their territory, is individually worth thirty 
thousand dollars. I have recently seen numbers of them 
riding about in their own automobiles. Another legis- 
lative landmark which will help measure the rate of our 


progress is the law passed at that session to put a tax 
on brandy made in this country from apples, peaches, or 
grapes. 

I heard Proctor Knott deliver his celebrated Duluth 
speech in January of that session. It was unquestion- 
ably the most famous speech of the Forty-first Congress. 
Mr. Knott had decidedly the Mark Twain manner of 
the conscious humorist. As he proceeded with his speech 
and gained the confidence that palpable success brings 
to a speaker, he grew even more at ease ^.nd his man- 
nerisms more pronounced. In appearance he had what 
might be called the Civil War make-up— plenty of hair, 
worn fairly long, parted on the side, and a mustache 
The Duluth speech ran about five thousand words, and 
punctuated as it was by the laughter of his great au i- 
ence, laughter growing more prolonged and hysterica 
as he progressed, must have in his slow manner easily 
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consumed an hour. My sponsor, Mr. AVells, sat very 

near to Mr. Knott and the two were friendly. The men 

in that section of the House probably had some advance 

information on the effort, because shortly after Mr. 

Knott began to speak page boys were sent in various 

directions to call in absent members and even to notify 

the senators at the other end of the Capitol. 

A trip to the Senate was among my assignments, and 

•M ^ r ™ haste m order to miss as little as pos- 

minutes after the speech began 

chamhe ^ the Senators were in the Representative 

roomhirf employees had left the committee 

ZTroom ,f-=Partments and crowded into the 

oakroom. The galleries were full. 

1 r. Knott pronounced the name “Duluth” with n 
caressing coo that was funny the first tfmp a r 

irresistible with the repetitionf nf h' u l 

fertv-two The 9nAaU • ’ of which there were some 

iuad“expired butted" 

the House for hL ^r of 

tion he did so. absence of objec- 

spoke, 

railroad, but his ironical ^ Bayfield 

iuture greatness, read now like pmnheT’ 

cule. prophecy instead of ridi- 

There was also a tnnr^k r 

teaders when in his rTfe ° for present-day 

ments to the Constitution that shoul?^^^ future amend- 
greatness of this Duluth he enum ^ growing 

ie.cnteenth. Eighteenth. , ™PP“ititiouf 

-m of a Sixteenth: “ft “of coute ^ut 

urse, understood that 
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is to be appropriated to those blushing damsels who 
day by day beseeching us to let them vote, hold office, 
^*'ink cocktails, ride a-straddle, and do everything else 
men do.” 

None of these privileges is longer in debate. 

James G. Blaine was a greater man at that end of the 
^apitol Building than he ever became in the Senate. 
True active work of the larger body gave finer opportunity 
^or Kis extraordinary power. I have seen many presid- 
officers, but not any who was his equal for prompt- 
»iess of decision, clarity of its statement or vigor of its 
defense, if needed. On two or three occasions, when a 
legislative measure was before the House on which he 
'vvished to express himself more fully than would have 
t>een becoming to a presiding oflEicer, he called a mem- 
t>er to the chair and went upon the floor himself. I don t 
fecall his equal in that body for swift and forceful state- 
ment of his views and aggressive attack upon the op- 
position. 

Of all the orators in that brilliant galaxy, however, the 
idol of the page boys was John A. Logan, whose speeches 
did not read so well as those of more than one other, but 
Ke was personally so picturesque, and the fact that he 
was descended from Black Hawk and showed it m his 
tawny skin and jet-black hair, gave him a romantic in- 
terest that no other had. He had a fine voice and an 
earnest intensity we liked to believe characteristic of the 
Indian, with the added fire of a Spaniard or an Italian. 
And then we knew of him as Fighting John Logan too. 

How many of those men were to us colossal from the 
nation’s use of them as symbols of power! General 
Thomas was the Rock of Chickamauga; when Blair 
joined somebody it meant that food for an army had 
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arrived; when Banks was to move against Mobile it 
was thirty thousand men that were moving, not alone 
that tall, scholarly-looking man in the second row to the 
Speaker’s left; when Logan joined somebody near Cham- 
pion’s Hill, a division thereby arrived; the enemy’s re- 
treat was cut off. There were giants in those days; men 
more interested in the conformation of the continent 
and in the majesty of the Constitution than in the dis- 
tribution of garden-seeds. 

When I left Washington at the end of that July and 
started back for Missouri I said good-by to my uncle- 
grandfather, A. W., never to see him again. I have al- 
ways been curious to know what prompted his parting 
gift to me. It was made with considerable impressment 
—a plate of copper about eight by ten inches in size, 
holding in bas-relief in the smallest agate type the full 
text^ of the Declaration of Independence set around a 
niiniature circular medallion reproduction of Trumbull’s 
picture of the signing of the document, and holding in 
an open rnargin of about an inch below the text almost 
microscopic but most accurate bas-reliefs of the auto- 
graphic signatures to the document. A delicate raised 
moulding of the same copper framed the entire plate. 
This work of art must have been the combination of 
several mechanical and manual processes, and is evi- 
dently one of several copies. Perhaps there are elsewhere 
in t e States other men who possess this pass- 

port and by its virtue belong to my lodge. 

I got home I found that my father estimated 

“T ? ^ r of my age the events 

with which I had had such modest association. The 
more bitter rancor of the Gvil War was gone; I had 
witnessed the long session of the Reconstruction Con- 
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gress; the seceding states had come again into the 
Union. 

I wonder if there is really a world spirit brooding over 
all, and if the seemingly disconnected events are more 
wisely associated than we surmise. A mystic that au- 
tumn walking through his quiet path at Concord, from 
which a specific fruit takes its name, wrote in his private 
diary not meant for publication but for his own refresh- 
ment only, “The grape is fruitful this year that men 
may be genial and gentle and make better laws.” 



V 


GROWING UP IN ST. LOUIS 

In October of 1871, three months after my return from 
Washington, the St. Louis papers were filled with mount- 
ing reports of the Chicago fire. Extras issued; the people 
of our older and larger sister city, moving leisurely in 
their dominantly Southern fashion, slowed down a little 
further to discuss the alarming news of destruction in 
the lake-shore town, and then waked up to a rescue as 
characteristic in its impulsive generosity and dash as a 
cavalry charge by Early. My interest was local and my 
contributions of curiosity principally obstructive. 

One idol of our St. Louis boys was H. Clay Sexton, 
the head of the fire department. Sexton was the typical 
fire chief of that time: red leather helmet with white- 
and-gold escutcheon; flannel shirt; broad belt and 
buckle; trousers in high boots. He carried a silver 
speaking-trumpet presented by admiring citizens and 
insurance companies. But behind the picturesque make- 

XTfn ^ ^ with 

f newspapers the telegraph brought 

Lk of thl n. the 

renort that suddenly the alarming 

made the Chica ^ wooden houses that 

ZTf “ f zTz 

men eager to do so were without hose enough or water 
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Somewhere over a St. Louis engine-house Clay Sexton 
^as working like a co-ordinating marshal, anticipating 
the ultimate call — his firemen, his material, his machines 
and hose reels, the broad-breasted, long-legged horses, 
the stock cars ready for them at the chutes, the flat cars 
with skids and blocks and ties for the machines, the fast- 
est passenger engines, the ablest engineers all at readi- 
ness and attention. Then the call. 

Daily express-train time from St. Louis to Chicago 
was nine hours. Clay Sexton, with his tram of stock 
cars and flats, with nine fire-engines, reels, horses, and 
firemen, went up there in a fraction over five hours. The 
gallant feature was the readiness and the run. The work 
after arrival was prosaic enough, though vital. The visit- 
ing engines dipped their suckers into Lake Michigan and 
fed water by constant relay to the local men more 
familiar with the ground. The fact that two hundred 
and fifty persons met death in that fire and ninety-eight 
thousand were rendered destitute I heard many times. 
The oral message was tame, however, and fleeting in 
effect compared with the picture of the old General Lyon 
Number 4, our neighborhood engine, swinging out for 
her part in that enterprise of relief. 

Another outstanding feature of those days is a noon- 
hour book of weekly newspaper illustrations of the 
Franco-Prussian W^ar, none now definite but all making 
a vague mental frame and background somehow insepara- 
bly tied to an otherwise unconnected statement of General 
Phil Sheridan’s. The general had seen somewhat of the 
French and German conduct in that war. As the result 
of his observations he thought that the German soldiers 
could, on equal terms, conquer those of any other nation 
except the American; that the American s superiority lay 
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fluid and let it stand till the shining letters of steel bub- 
bled into crusty copper. When, after two or three min- 
utes, both crayon field and copper ashes were washed 
off the written name was there, etched into the blade of 
the owner’s knife. 

That year in the high school I bit a score of autographs 
on schoolmates’ knives. Among the beneficiaries in the 
senior grade was a boy named WilL Harlow. Harlow 
had literary ambitions, a hand-printing press with a six- 
by-eight chase, and possessed a curling, back-blown 
pompadour that should have had an Eton collar with 
it. He was a typical RoIIo. Aware of my ability to do 
outline drawings, such as they were, and seeing in this 
litho-crayon-and-copperas combination a way to simple 
etching, Harlow proposed the publication of a magazine. 
Together we undertook it. The magazine was named 
Scratches and Sketches. We issued five numbers, I think, 
at irregular intervals, approximately a fortnight, with 
some paid ads — eight pages of short stories, verse and 
local comment, all furnished by Harlow, and three or 
four pages of alleged etchings made by me. 

These etchings were done on zinc plates bought at the 
tinsmith’s, laboriously burnished with a hand burnisher 
by me, coated with lithograph crayon, drawn with a 
pen and bitten with a saturated solution of copperas. 
The prints were made on superior paper as inserted etch- 
ings should be, at a professional shop, and then pasted 
into the letter-press stuff. 

Subscriptions were few despite our courageous procla- 
mations, but enough copies were issued to embroil Har- 
low and me. His playful comment upon our ac- 
quaintances in North St. Louis met with several demands 
for retractions and apologies. Some real enmities were 
established. 
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One bellicose warning delivereci t«> nu* tt> transmit to 
Harlow, who was keeping out of sight, as gn tun-up t-di- 
tors are said sometimes to do, carried a tiescripiive ut»rd 
for our magazine that stuck. 'I’he complainant was one 
William In Putnam, a iine youngster, uho beeamc in 
early manhood an influential miller in Cihuelaml. uhere 
he had as a side line a .stable of tr<ttt<as, om- of uhieh in 
fraternal recollection he called this Thomas. Billy in 
our St. Louis days was a liandy Imy with his lists; a goitd. 
clean, upstanding, handsome lad, looking, the uorld in 
the eye as I am sure he still tloes. 

Holding my lapel after our second or tiurd issue he 
said, “You tell Mr. Harlow tliat if lu* e\er mentiun.s my 
name in his damned almanac again,” ami st* on. 

I never recovered from “almanac.” Nine scars later 
in the playlet of Editha s Ihuidar* I liaii the lairglar 
refer by that term to the pajua- of iuhtha’s papa, ami I 
spoke the burglarhs line myself some four Iumdi<’d con- 
secutive times, but with no ultimate ri'Hrf. 

The lectoi of Orace C.hureh in our distiivt also foutul 
some cthiad flaws in our unripened policy. These and 
similar incidents, and tlu* expense ata'ount, divided liar- 
low’s mother, who was a widow in mmiest eircumstances, 
to withhold further financial suppojt. Some veais later, 
when for a partner’s guaranty to a theatiieai manager 
the shcnfl took our printing office in Kansas City and the 
ill will of a ^weekly paper tliat languislied tiieivin, the 
funeral w'asn’t nearly .so depressing as our farewell to the 
almanac.” 

In writing one’s recollections for publication the ex- 
perienced advise cautious utterance eoneerning living 
persons, and a new.s .sense that shall choose as subjects 
men already in the public notice. I am unaware of any 
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notorious interest in Frederick W. RuckstuII, ^ 

am not ignorant of his claim upon Fame herself. Mr. 
RuckstuII, who to-day is still young and a few years my 
senior, is the author of that Victory monument m Ja- 
maica, Long Island, against which from four directions 
sober motorists used to drive on foggy nights until the 
city authorities, after the manner of ruling minds in nor- 
mal democracies, concluded that four iron lamp-posts 
were cheaper than numerous rosewood coffins, and there- 
upon set up a cordon of strong lights. 

That Victory identifies Mr. RuckstuII for the sporting 
New Yorker. The tourists will recall his beautiful fe- 
male nude of Evening in the American Flail of Sculpture 
in the New York Metropolitan Museum. Pennsylvania 
has his equestrian Hartranft in front of her capitol; St. 
Louis his decorative Mercury and eagle in Portlarid 
Place; and the Southland his cavalier. General Wade 
Hampton, and four or five Confederate monuments. 
Washington and other cities have from his studio other 
mature and classical performances. 

RuckstuII, an Alsatian by birth, was brought to St. 
Louis by his parents at the age of two. Fifteen years 
later he attracted the attention of my father. Into the 
profound talk of this wise man of forty-three and that 
positive philosopher of seventeen I gradually won rny 
way. My father respected me — either already or still, 
I had to prove it to Ruck. I wish to mark the boy Ruck- 
stuII now in this year 1871, when he first comes into 
my ken, because he still is there in 1921, the least deviat- 
ing note in this revolving rug of life. Whenever after 
any sentimental vertigo I can first get my feet on the 
floor and partly retard the vibrating patterns in the car- 
pet and on the wall-paper, as soon as I can locate Ruck 
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lahan in Bernard’s play, “On His Last Legs,” manifestly 
adapted from Moli^re’s “ Le MMecin Malgre Lui.” Dil- 
lon’s performance was a masterpiece of finish in technic, 
rich in byplay and pause, and as liberal an education in 
what added expression can give to mere lines as is Frank 
Bacon’s “Lightnin’.” 

Both Cornell and Mittens, superior in serious work as 
they were, insisted that this comedy part of O’Callaban 
-was for me. The play was even then a fifteen-cent 
yellow-back, available to any buyer. We gave it many 
times in parlors, in the parsonage, in the hall over Stur- 
geon Meat Market, and on the road. I shall recur to 
that compact little two-act farce; once when it pays a 
company out of Canada and once again when in ample 
disguise it rescues Mr. De Wolf Hopper from a temporary 
lapse and restores him to Broadway and opulence and 
matrimony. And when I do so perhaps such of my 
youngish readers as continue to trail may note a con- 
nection between those grown-up enterprises, running in 
the Hopper instance into a fortune, and these small be- 
ginnings, like learning in amateur days a good play well. 
They may infer that the money side of the return is^ of 
the lesser worth; that the big value is the self-expressicm 
obtained; that the debating society, the dramatic club, 
the singing school, the art class, the pursuits that invite 
brain to the finger-tips, and to become articulate, are 
the interests that make life eloquent. They may even 
come to have opinions and to believe that the amount 
of self-expression encouraged and protected in any coun 
try is the measure of liberty in that country. 

I shall tell stories of these adolescent years only when 
the incidents are influential in later results not simply 
important to me privately, but with some color of general 
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interest or possibility of serviceable application. All 
children of parents in modest circumstances have their 
trials. It is only the little rich who have the right to say 
with a great American: 

“Am I not too protected a person? Am I not de- 
frauded of my best culture in the loss of those gymnastics 
which manual labor and the emergencies of poverty con- 
stitute?” 

Therefore, that I took a job to write and deliver freight 
notices to St. Louis consignees for the Vandalia office, 
and had to be in East St. Louis to receive waybills from 
an incoming tram at 7 a. m., is not important. Many 
another oy of fourteen years, three miles from work, 
to which he must go on foot, is called an hour and a half 
Wore the shop time. If the call is 5.30 and the season 
Z T candle-light; the kitchen will 

lill hrJ P’^csence of the stove; and the smell 
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team, which would keep its place in the plodding train, 
and get a drink and a thaw and pick up his wagon as it 
went by. 

To see the chance for that squatter barroom, to fore- 
see that endless train of wagon traffic, and a day after 
the ice quit moving to be out there with boards and nails; 
with that degree of skill and attack and the sporting 
willingness to wager this lumber and labor and a stock 
of whiskey against the changing elements, indicated a 
vanguard imagination quite kindred to that which 
planned and set up the cantilever double span at St. 
Louis or devised and drove the jetties at the Delta below 
New Orleans. The difference was the trained engineer’s 
mathematics that Eads possessed and that Kelly had 
never had the chance to get. 

James Buchanan Eads, who died in the Bahamas^ in 
his sixty-seventh year, was born on the Indiana prairie 
in 1820. When he was forty-one he designed and built 
that Mississippi fleet of ironclads and monitors without 
which Grant’s western campaign might not have been 
so successful. I met him when I was a young man and 
he about sixty. I remember his modest and gentle bear- 
ing, and the deference that the important men of that 
occasion instinctively paid him. 

The years between that date and the earlier wiiiter 
when I trudged twice each day past the looming piers 
of the Eads Bridge had been wonderfully filled with in- 
cident for me. To relate those incidents would be un- 
pardonable trespass upon type and eyesight. An earlier 
writer recording his landlady s appeal to sympathy by a 
recital of her history says, “It was as though a gram of 
wheat that had been ground and bolted had tried to in- 
dividualize itself.” 
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But flour that grades up to the market sample might 
quite properly, if it could, say whether the way of grind- 
ing had been of the old upper-and-nether millstones kind 
or the roller system, and might with equal propriety 
claim the nutritive percentage obtained by the process. 

I recently heard a Yale professor refer to newspapers 
as destructive of thought. He had in mind the gossipy 
hours spent in their reading, and the dissipation of nearly 
all serious attention on the part of those addicted to 
them. Some day an equal censor may attack the week- 
lies, and if we guilty contributors and readers can here 
and there point to a paragraph of right intent and per- 
haps helpful issue, we may quit the field retreating in 
good order and not in panic rout. 

Will It not be an orderly method if, reporting myself 
a man at nineteen and omitting the hurtful things, I 
tell those physical experiences that built a margin of 
muscular gam; and if, eliminating the wasteful lures 
and attractions, I recount the better mental interests 
that on out for such equipment as has served in a pro- 

(Tn'find^tf curriculum or diploma; and if I 

_ ind the skill to do so without offending, may I not 

2^ 7 m. the developing faoors in 51 

i sue which we call spiritual? 

we're™ „ J tfe crtketta “m- 

soldier is as meYl l i ‘ ^ American 
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think the training ™<>ries. I 

“ith all the base^ hfS ™ diamond, 

and without a fraction of ^ P’ok “p a batted grounder 
iraction of a second’s wait to put it to the 
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right s{)ut is as fine a preparation for the market, the 
liar, the pu![>it, the forum, the surgical clinic — especially 
the surj'jcal clinic — and the battle-field as any physical 
exercise in the world; and yet if I had to choose as one 
who knew liolh between baseball and boxing I’d tell my 
Imiv to Iiox— -and I’m writing these recollections for boys. 

I hope tiu* girls, too, will like them, but I know a good 
deal less about girls. With the fellows past forty — yes, 
say past thirly—I don’t expect to change a vote. Mr. 
b'rnnklin Haven Sargent, president of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, asked me some years ago to 
suggest any additional course for his pupils. 

I sakl, “Teach them to box.” 

Mr. Sargent was tlicn past thirty. Before I offered 
that atlvice I had found in several years of professional 
rehearsals tliat men and women, self-conscious on the 
stage, were so principally on account of their hands, 
lliere is the same embarrassment in some public 
speakers. 'I he bo.xcr is free from that; to see his hand 
in front of him in an instinctive gesture docs not fill him 
with sutklcn fear, and if the hand as placed stands for 
some men tul altitude he is at ease in leaving it there as 
long as he asks attention to that fact. The most grace- 
ful man in the use oi his hands on the stage thirty years 
ago was Maurice Barrymore, who had been the champion 
amateur boxer of I'.nglancl. One of the most graceful 
to-day is Ikldie boy. another boxer. I have never m 
many talks with William Faversham mentioned the 
Mtbject, Imt I am confident that he was a skilful boxer 

in his vounger days. ^ 

My‘fat!ier was a boxer, and despite mothers most 
feminine protests lie began to teach me the art when he 
had to sit on a low eliair to make my level. After I was 
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fourteen there was never a time when I was not at least 
part owner of a set of boxing gloves. Father’s persis- 
tence in teaching me may seem trivial, but will it take 
on value if I can show a valid connection between it and 
the important diplomatic communications of others? I 
fancy I shall do that a little later. 

There were two youngsters with whom I learned much 
in sparring. The first and most constant one was Charles 
A. Beamer, now a merchant in St. Louis and a man ac- 
tive in high Masonic circles. Charley had a very effec- 
twe right, and two or three times a week used to leave 
iny face looking like an August sunset. But better than 
his right was his great good humor, and I learned from 
him as much as from all others that the control of one’s 
^mper, a prevailing good-nature, was one object of every 
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of it can be defended as a reply to the gentlefolk who 
decry the brutality of the sport. On that occasion no- 
thing described my own sensation so accurately as a line 
in the George Ade pugilistic Fable in Slang, that “some- 
body turned off the daylight.” When I came to I was 
looking into Crockett’s smiling face and wondering only 
what had interrupted our fun. 

In later years and fuller manhood I had some pro- 
fessional mates. I never got any medals, but I received 
consoling compliments. Bob Farrell, a lightweight who 
had fought a couple of good old-time bare-knuckle 
matches with Billy Edwards, the champion whom the 
old Hoffman House patrons will remember, was among 
the number. Let me join these references pertinently. 
One night after he had lost the championship to Fitz- 
simmons, Jim Corbett was one of fifty guests at a dinner 
to Mr. Otis Skinner in a Chicago hotel. Both he and I 
had been called upon and had spoken and Corbett had 
temporarily taken a seat next to Otis for a laughing ex- 
change with him. 

Seeing the intimacy of the two men, I took the same 
chair when Corbett left it and expressed to Otis my ad- 
miration for Corbett’s talk. I finished my coi^ent by 
saying with stage-manager bumptiousness, I could 
make a speaker of that fellow.” 

Mr. Skinner laughed more immoderately at this than 
either its conceit or its improbability called for, and then 
explained that Corbett had come there the moment be- 
fore to say of me, “I could make a fighter of that fellow. 

Mr. Corbett was unaware both of my stale years and 
my timidity; but that my estimate of him was right his 
finished and artistic ability as a public speaker to-day 
is proof. 
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Professional baseball of the middle seventies differed 
materially from that of to-day. It was not less rigorous 
or less athletic; in some respects it was more so. The 
old-fashioned pitched ball, which had more speed than 
would be believed by one who had not seen the profes- 
sional pitcher deliver it, was giving way to the under- 
hand throw, which was probably quite as fast as the 
best delivery now. No catcher, however, wore a padded 
glove or mask._ Little red-haired Miller, the first catcher 
of the St. Louis Browns, wore on his left hand an ordi- 
narj' buckskin glove with the fingers cut off; his right 
hand was bare. His face had no protection; there was 
no padding over his body or guards over his shins. Dur- 
ing the second season, facing Bradley, he introduced the 
use of a rubber wedge about the size of a domino, which 
he held beuveen his teeth and let protrude slightly from 
^is lip. ^ This was suggested by a catcher on another 
nine hying had the dental processes broken by a foul 
ip, and taken by the Harvard College catcher, Horatio 
b. \\hite, later dean of the university. 

or a”iow h!n ^^’7 7^.^" the right to call for a high 

or below his wfl required to put it above 
plow his waist, according to his demand. Moreover 

or^rctn^^v^ 7 the nine innings,’ 
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field. Generally^ third^ Position from the in or out 
gaged for his abifitv ^oman or a fielder was en- 
subtitutes attended t^e ^ ^^^^S^'P^tcher. One or two 
when a in only 

come in now in a football gLe^ 
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gets this partisanship out of the blood. Only last Sun- 
day the sculptor, RuckstuII, now sixty-eight, and sunk 
deep in the hollow of a library leather chair from which 
he was freely reading Montaigne’s archaic French, paused 
at some mention of memory and said: “What a heaven- 
sent gift a good memory is !” And then, with an accus- 
ing challenge, “Can you name the whole nine of the first 
St. Louis league team when they won that first series 
from Chicago in 1874?” 

And trying to beat each other to it, we alternated and 
interfered and reached a flushed crescendo in a run of 
competing explosions, telling: “Bradley, pitch; Miller, 
catch; Dehiman, Bannon, Hogue on bases; Dickey 
Pierce at short; and in the field? Cuthbert, Chapman, 
and — and Haight.” 

But we couldn’t remember Chicago. We remembered 
the whiskers on some of those Lake Front athletes, as 
luxuriant as those now worn only by the Cough Drop 
Brothers. And all the time the sculptor was command- 
ing attention with a hand on which the hypnotic feature 
was an ossified contusion of the first phalange of the 
little finger, pitched to him on our old railroad nine of 
that epoch. 

A third gymnastic field is one to be noted but not 
recommended. In the seven years amidst the freight- 
cars and switch engines one acquires the average brake- 
man’s ability to get on and off a moving train. Twenty 
years after I had left the service I was still annoyed it a 
street-car stopped or even checked its speed to me 
either board or leave it, and then one day in New Yor 
as a Broadway car passed the Empire Theatre, which 
was my destination, I stepped from its platform onto 
the wet asphalt as gracefully as the president of the con- 
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ductors’ brotherhood could do it, slipped to a sitting 
posture, ruined a pair of fifteen-dollar trousers, and broke 
my record. After thirty-four it’s a good plan to watch 
your step. Right here I could possibly say something 
analogous about political platforms, but the times are 
hard enough as it is. 


ARTS AND THE THEATRE 


My interests and ambitions were threefold — ^poetry, 
painting, and the theatre. Let us try to agree about 
poetry. Poetry is the feeling that there is soul behind 
all form; such feeling is not religion, but it is the source 
of religion. The difference between poetry and fact is 
like a sailor’s difference between the North Star and 
lighthouses. The lighthouse marks the irregular and 
charted coast. The North Star fixes a permanent di- 
rection. Now wait a minute ! You boy in Cheyenne or 
Manistee or Talladega, and you men with blue pencils, I’m 
trying to tell something; nothing too highbrow for a 
boy that is allowed to sit up after supper and the some- 
thing is useful. 

A capacity for poetic feeling is the receiving end for 
all those messages throughout life that the recurring 
seasons, the grass and leaves, the winds and clouds, the 
stars, the nostril-dilating odors of the fields, the hum of 
insects and the sound of ocean waves are trying to get 
through to us. The fogs of the rough surfaces on which 
we ride obscure and hide the polar direction of the poetic 
call, and we move along the prudent shore line and sound- 
ings of supply and demand and cent per cent, but the 
refreshing reaches are when the star is now and then m 

sight. T - t, • 

This occasional glimpse through the clouds, which is 

poetry, has been appraised by William James, our de- 
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lightful philosopher. It is worth getting a little closer 
to the lamp; reading very carefully; pausing to look up 
at the framed photograph of mother and father when 
they were first married; and then slowly reading again. 
It js from his chapter on the “Mystical Faculty”: 

“Most of us can remember the strangely moving power 
0 p^sages in certain poems read when we were young 
irrational doomays as they were through which the mys- 
tery- of fact, the wildness and the pang of life, stole into 
our hearts and thrilled them. The words have now per- 
haps become mere polished surfaces for us; hut lyric 
poetrv^ and music are alive and significant only in propor- 
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And now with the confession that I recited on these 
church occasions I want to plead that I was paid to do 
so, and that sometimes I got return dates. 

Noting this disposition to memorize verses, my father 
said to me, “What you fill your head with in that fashion 
now will stay with you for a long while. It is a good 
plan to select the best.” 

I tried to keep his advice in view. The old McGufFey 
School Readers, it seems to me, were well-chosen selec- 
tions. They ranged from Shakespeare to Patrick Henry 
and Webster, and included such sonorous stuff as 
Macaulay’s and such gentleness as Whittier’s. In the 
full editions of the poets I devoured Tom Moore, Scott, 
Burns, Longfellow, Bryant, Tennyson, Keats, and others. 
The inference might be that this crowded out the trash, 
but it didn’t. Nothing is so omnivorous as the mind of 
growing boy bitten with the theatre and romance. 
Before we quit the subject of poetry I want to say to 
those who admired “Ivanhoe” and Marmion, and 
other thrilling things by their author that Sir Walter 
Scott once said nothing had so influenced him through- 
out his life as four lines of verse in a poem called “Cum- 
nor Hall,” by William Julius Mickle, a Scot, who died 
when Walter was seventeen years old. 

“The dews of summer night did fall. 

The moon (sweet regent of the sky) 

Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby. 

For Walter Scott those words never became mere 
polished surfaces, but remained always alive and^ held 
their strangely moving and beckoning power. And 
many an oak that grew thereby.” Change that line to 
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“And twenty oaks that grew thereby,” and see how the 
fact of the definite numeral clips the wings of your in- 
vited fancy. That suggestion is to the boy and girl. 
Dear papa, whom the angels must excuse because he is 
so busphat he cannot leave the store, is asked to remem- 
ber the regretful words of that successful scientist, 

Charles Darwin, who, looking back in his seventieth 
year, said 


If I had my Me to live again I would have made a rule to read 
r “y ^rain now atrophied would thus have Been 
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professional tone. Those were the days of the Jay 
ownership of railroads. The enginemen were already 
organized in discontent; the trainmen were following 
their example. The managements were anxious and con- 
ciliatory. So whenever the conductors, looking for ways 
and means, invited our club to play for their benefits 
at Moberly, the headquarters of our division, the super- 
intendent promptly passed our little company; some 
other influence fixed us with the PuIIma,n people. Great 
occasions, those, with all expenses paid; a full ^o^^e 
secured by the tickets the trainmen sold weeks ahead; 
the local volunteer band at the depot when we arrived, 
the big posters on the opera-house walls; the selected 
orchestra that had just doubled in brass; and in front 
every shopkeeper, barber, saloonist, hotelkeeper, attor- 
ney, and family doctor who wanted to hold his railroad 
client^e, each with his lady. Add to that a brave repre- 
sentation from the local fire department in uniforms; 
two policemen and the waitresses from the hotel, al 
crowded into that second-story uncushioned auditorium, 
impatient for the curtain to ring up, and you have a com- 
bination equalled only when the state standards mass 
round a national nomination to make it unanimous.^ 

The freight agent at St. Louis, Captain P. Flanigan, 
who had to deplete his force of some twenty clerks for 
the day by excusing Matt Cooper, Fred Naylor, and me 
for each of these rural assaults, was an able transporta.- 
tion man who had learned his business on the Mississippi. 
He was of quite the better class of river captain, con- 
siderably travelled and by no means unread. 

Matt Cooper had a tracing department shut off from 
the main ofifice. The captain unfailingly vbited him the 
day after such a trip and heard every detail of it. I found 
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Cooper in a gale of laughter after one such visit. He 
closed the door to impart the joke to me in confidence. 
The cue had been Cooper’s narrative of the play of which 
I was the author. 

The proud captain had taken it seriously and his side- 
splitting line — ^from Cooper’s view-point, not from mine 

^was “Why, if Gus can write that he may some day 
be as big a dramatist as Boucicault,” Cooper had con- 
trolled his mirth till the captain left the room, and now 
he was pounding me on the back to force me to see it. 

The first steady job I got in New York was twelve 
years later, when A. M. Palmer at the Madison Square 
Theatre engaged me to take the place of Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault, who wished to retire. I tell it now in no prideful 
flush whatever, but mainly in a gentle retrospect of dear 
old P. F., and partly for its associative value : in the be- 
ginning, my first boyish writing, a frank forage on Bouci- 
cault’s Rip; in the middle field that ridicule that Cooper, 
of course, passed out for me to our little company; and 
the finish— Boucicault’s desk. 

^ It w^ during this period that I got my first long coat. 
There is nothing now extant by which with one indica- 
tion It can be pictured. It was not so long as a Prince 
Albert, nor so closely joined below the waist; not so cut- 
away as the English morning coat of recent years, but 
somethmg between the two. Fashion dictated that it 
s ou e made of what then was known as basket-cloth, 
a prominent weave looking like a diminutive checker- 
board with squares of one-half-inch. The material was 
black and when made-up was bound with the broadest 
posyble braid. With its arrival the women of the house- 
10 ought I was entitled to an evening at a theatre 
in company with some nice girl. My preference was for 
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a piquant young person of about fourteen years of age 

named Dickey B . It had been an unexpressed fear 

of my mother’s that I would so choose. Dickey was a 
bit the neighborhood soubrette in her way. She had an 
elder sister, neither so good-looking nor so lively, whose 
name I think was Louise. I don t remember inviting 
Louise to go with me. That was arranged through some 
conferences between the families; all now confused in 
my memory perhaps because I wasn’t aware of them. 
No ladies went into the parquet of those days; I bought 
two seats for a dollar each to the old Olympic dress circle, 
which was sufficiently lifted at centre to allow patrons 
of the parquet to pass through the gangway beneath it. 
There was only one opposition theatre so the choice was 
not wide, and the other attraction was a burlesque of 
some kind to which a very young man with his girl 
couldn’t go. I can remember no occasion on which my 
embarrassment was so great as when I sat in that thin 
audience, the only man in the front row of a dinky dress 
circle, and saw a performance of the serious history 0 
“King John.” The poor girl and I tried to make con- 
versation. I think she was depressed by the fact that 
she had been wished onto me. I was depressed by the 
same belief, and the much more overshadowing tragedy 
of my basket-cloth coat which looked we 1 m front ot 
the tailor’s mirror but came up unpleasantly behind the 
collar when I sat down; and persons looked at us m the 
street-cars on the trips both ways. It was i^^ny years 
before I was able properly to assess the memory ot that 
evening. It gradually turned from bitterness to mdiffer- 
elS and thel to a comic recital and as t.me on « 
. a veritable treasure, as I found I was one ot J 

tew Americans who had seen a performance of Kang 
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joan, By Junius Brutus BootH, the elder brother of 
a5”thaw r Conslance. 

Brutu-! Rn fl, I never met Junius 

AvurR rf t“”’ f*n*. 

nuj S"ra Booth and I worked in more than one play 

and on her last appearance in Boston, in .802 in a om 

for Sr'anil e*?r' 8*^^/ I i^d written 

lor her and Ed Bell of the Madison Square Theatre I 

X we^I T' 

Josenh m rehearsed both him and later his son, 

Joseph Wheelock, Jr., now both dead. 

theater The t'on days in the professional 

the visiting company engaged to support 

visits of e?i-- ^ ™ gradually making place for the 

VIS ts of entire organizations. A local company might 

and thent °f' •5'' ^any different stfrs, 

fufpTarW ^ ^^ccess- 

varLv^ rorT ^ PsiStoT brought a full 

sZln^7rT^\ onl or two 

PP_ g actors for the second r6Ies and filled the re 

mammg parts from the resident stnet Tf, • 

of such a ^esioent stock. The uncertainty 

pa^fin both com- 

St Sfos the hnf “ *''"* « ‘“es in 

Chicauo nr r- ™ “““ger had to wire a hurry call to 

were^sotwring^occalio^*" 71a 

have other autfcm-^for tf, ^ 

New York 0^0™^ “V f'™rS°“ 

Maurice BanyJore oJ otr' ° 

rrymore or other actor of note in a stellar 
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r6Ie with less feeling of importance than I had in those 
salad days as Mr. Fawnsgaines or C. F. Loon — cream- 
faced loon — on the handbill, carrying a spear or serving 
a letter on a salver. After a year or so this furtive asso- 
ciation with the business put a fellow on the free list; I 
began to desert the gallery and to nod familiarly to the 
front doorkeeper as I went into the playhouse, leaving 
him to convince the visiting manager that I was entitled 

to the privilege. . . ^ 

As I look back to the wonderful characterizations 01 
those days by the great men and women, Booth, McCul- 
lough, Barrett, Fechter, Davenport, Edwin Adams, Ben 
De Bar, Barry Sullivan, the elder Sothern, Salvini, Kean, 
Adelaide Neilson, Charlotte Thompson, Mrs. D. _P. 
Bowers, Janauschek, and a host of others in the 
mate and romantic plays, I find that I remember vivid y 
the stage position of each of them at all times throughout 
any performance. Not only was the reading of every line 
impressive; the composition of the picture and the ways 
of its acquirement were equally so. After the last ays 
of the resident stock, John W. Norton, a fine actor-mana- 
ger, excellent as Othello, lago, and Master Walter m the 
“Hunchback,” and to my mind the equal of any 1 ever 
saw in Don Char de Bazan, St. Pierre, and the cloak- 
and-sword heroes, continued a kind of paper organiza- 
tion capable of quick mobilization for any chance week 
that threatened to leave a theatre dark m Louisville 
other near-by city. Of that Norton comply I btc^e 
the juvenile lead, playing the seconds to or 
parts; and although the hurried calls were few, one or 
two only in a season, the hope tor them colorrf rmd 
buoyed every day, and filled many n«ht hours with soh 
tary recitations of the possible roles. 
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daTC wS'r?" “f ‘I-o stage in those 

coLdT^^ T-' oaUed Dutch 

medians. Their prince was the gifted, magnetic 

adored, and regretted Jo Emmett. The vaudevilfe^r: 
Tf ''“■“'y~'‘'0P''«sentative was Gus Wil- 

nXuioi rr«T B '^T, “y ““ '•oo^ 

ghbor, Clark Fogel. known on the bffls as Bert Clark 

tin?* t T*''® ” ““ “Li^or Angus- 

e song, broken and emphasized by a rough dance in 

wooden shoes. The German revolution of 1848 had filled 

menca with a lovable immigrant of the Carl Schurz 

rame of mind and longing for liberty, made still more 

popular by their stalwart service as soldiers in the Union 

This type gave way in the theatre to the stage Irish- 

humor. The greatest Irish comedian that I ever saw 

firm?f Boucicault, was Hugh Fay, of the old 

lootfn!^ ^ ^ intellectual- 

looking person with deep-set eyes and very scholarly 

gentleness and repression. Perhaps these eflfects were 

A rather rough-and-tumble per- 

somlity. They made a great contrast in their several 
vehicles especially “Muldoon’s Picnic,” which had been 
gradually elaborated from a vaudeville sketch to a three- 
^ c comedy This play is coupled in my mind with 
Florence s Mighty Dollar” for ability to rock its audi- 
ence with laughter until persons here and there left the 
auditorium for momentary escape from the side-ache of 
It. 1 he Irish impersonator was applauded and undis- 

nntir T ^ orfeited support by his exaggerations; 

until Insh-Americ^ns tovolted at the extravagance of 
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green whiskers and egg-sized lumps raised on bald heads 
by cave-man shillalahs; after which the Irishman in 
turn gave way to the stage Jew. 

The most popular Jewish character actor of those days 
was M. B. Curtis, who sprang into sudden popularity 
in a drummer-salesman character called Samuel of Posen. 
This play had the same progressive history of commer- 
cial struggle that one gets glimpses of in “The Auc- 
tioneer” and “Potash and Perlmutter,” which play and 
dramatization were both made by that talented Jewish 
author, the late Charles Klein, and in which respectively 
appeared David Warfield, Barney Bernard, and Alex- 
ander Carr. The rise of Curtis financially was a phe- 
nomenon of that time. The play had been done in the 
East, and when it came to St. Louis its arrival was her- 
alded by lithographs which showed Curtis as Samuel of 
Posen mounted on a racing horse taking hurdles over 
the field. These hurdles grew in the number of bars as 
the horse progressed. Each hurdle had on it the name 
of the city, with the bars carrying the advertisement of 
the gross receipts of the play. We had often had in plays 
the Jewish character, both sinister and comic, but aside 
from the classical Jews, as Shylock and the Jew of Malta, 
I do not recall the Jew as being a dominating character 
of a play before that. Following Samuel of Posen, there 
was an invasion of Jewish impersonations. This char- 
acter bids fair to continue his comic tenure, because his 
present exponent, engaged by a Jewish manager, is him- 
self Jewish, and has his material furnished by observant 
male and female writers of his race. 

To go back just a little farther in the period we are 
considering: The first time I ever sat in a dress circle 
without my father was when my boy pal, Charley 
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Beamer, bought the tickets. The attraction was Lydia 
Thompson’s “British Blondes.” We were in the front 
row of that horseshoe as one would be to-day if on a de- 
pressed balcony. The burning, the unforgetable feature 
of that Christmas matinee was the appearance of six 
girls in tights. To-day I should know it was a bum- 
front scene with two baby spots arranged to let the car- 
penters set the stage behind. Then it was an intoxicat- 
ing illusion with calcium lights that never were on land 
or sea. Three of those robust ladies I have forgotten, 
but Lydia Thompson, Pauline Markham, and Eliza 
VVeathersby I remember. 

In the matter of stage effect that sextet of substantial 
iemmmity m a double cross current of prismatic splen- 
dor IS my lost chord. Now and then at Easthampton 
with the motor headlight making a profiled tunnel 
through a lane of pines at 2 a. m., there has been a heart- 
throb of a former incarnation that I have been able to 
that Christm^ matinee, but it was ephemeral, 

o that holiday disclosure will never come again. Lydia 

Ii^iXfc;; r ^ “kt skirt 

and shako of snow-white goatskin, the rest of her cos- 
tume, skin-white tights of silk. 

Rnday was the wonderful Harry Becket 
earned a large flappy valise and“a dlc&Xy^Jhik 7 

Tie climax cmne with X arriX 7 
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stately frigate quite satisfying in stage perspective as it 
rode into view on the third set water cut in profile. Cru- 
soe was lyrically happy at the arrived relief; Friday stud- 
ied the distant, full-rigged boat a moment and then, 
striding by easy hurdles over the interposing waves, 
said “Put it in de bag,” and did so. Is there such whole- 
some stage fun anywhere? 

It will be impressive and perhaps valuable to set the 
stage of that earlier amateur and professional environ- 
ment. Let us rapid-living, swiftly going, flying people 
of to-day try to realize that then there was not in all the 
world a telephone or electric light or trolley-car or auto- 
mobile; not even a bicycle had yet been evolved or in- 
vented. There had been the velocipede, a tandem two- 
wheel device with a saddle on which one wearing side- 
whiskers could sit in a high silk hat and other singular 
garments and propel himself by pushing along the ground 
with his feet and then lifting them for a glide of a rod or 
two; but nothing speedier or more automatic. There 
were no typewriters. The newest illumination was coal- 
gas; the quickest local communication was a longhand 
letter sent by a boy. All watches wound with a key; 
the stem-winder was not yet ofllered or introduced in 
our section. But goldsmiths were not idle; each proper 
shop tempted the ultra-fashionable by a tray of gold 
toothpicks. 

These fascinating implements, in a variety of decora- 
tions, some even jewelled, were composed of a thin cylin- 
der of precious metal three-quarters the length of a mod- 
ern cigarette and half the diameter, from which by 
turning the base of the tube one could cause to emerge 
a piston fitted with a thin spearhead of gold, designed 
to dislodge stubborn remnants of food from dental inter- 
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vals. After such an interesting service the harpoon, on 
its disappearing gun carriage, moved into the cylinder 
again and the implement was replaced in the right-hand 
vest pocket. And for that mealj as they say in diplo- 
macy, the incident was closed. 

Occasionally a young man in some older and more 
established family inherited one of these toilet acces- 
sories. 


tne L.entennial lixhibitioii m x'liiiaaeipnia in 1070 
the Bell telephone was regarded as a toy. Visitors per- 
mitted to listen to the voice of a friend speaking from 
the next room examined the legs of the table to find the 
tube which they were sure Mr. Bell had concealed to 
convey the sound. The first arc light in St. Louis was 
^ later. This was a spitting and sparking 

and blinding globe suspended outside of a Budweiser 
beer bottler’s on^ Sixth Street near Locust, and pedes- 
trians vvere astonished at the magic silhouettes of them- 
se ves that It cast on the pavement. Street-car parties 
were organized like the rubberneck auto deputations of 
to-day to ride down-town and view this wonder. In- 
candescent lamps came later still. 

Statesmen, 

the Wthef 7*'" ’■ toots, 

ehhi of which reached halfway to the knees. 

Grant Hav ’’a A* ‘o w°“sas. Lincoln, Johnson, 
gnnSs« Bef a- inaugurated in such 

- =-ve^ 
period of Bret Harte^Tslt^itit^ 
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plaits fastened by gold or jewelled buttons held in a set 
by a threadlike chain of gold, festooning from stud to 
stud outside the shirt-bosom. The average man, how- 
ever, had his shirt buttoning down the back to permit 
an unbroken expanse of impenetrable front, garnished 
by one large diamond mounted on a substantial crown 
of gold, and anchored to this linoleum breastplate by a 
tight-wormed spiral of the same metal. Tom Nast’s old 
cartoons of Bill Tweed show that Tammany chieftain 
wearing one of these sparklers. Hotel clerks and negro 
minstrels competed and specialized in this single shirt- 
stud adornment. That the fashion had some intellectual 
approval is indicated by a comment of Colonel Robert 
IngersoII when in 1880 our city went Republican while 
the State had gone Democratic. 

He said, “St. Louis is a diamond stud on a dirty shirt.” 

Let me make now one inclusive declaration of inde- 
pendence in belief. I wish to write through these 
memoirs now and then of spiritism, clairvoyance, telep- 
athy, and other psychic phenomena; and in order to 
forestall any apprehension on the part of those at all 
gun-shy on these subjects, to say that I am not a spiritist, 
although possessed of a very avid curiosity on all that 
authoritatively relates to spiritism. I am not a hypno- 
tist, but am intensely interested in the phenomena of 
hypnotism. I have no second sight, no clairvoyance, no 
abnormal or supernormal powers of any nature; and yet 
I think that perhaps more than the average man I have 
been in contact with soi-disant possessors of such powers. 

My father was one of the sanest and best-balanced 
men I ever saw. He had had many chances to observe 
the table tippings, rappings, levitations, and the like of 
spiritists. He was reluctant to characterize all of it as 
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fraud and equally unwilling to accept it as any demon- 
stration from the so-called dead. The most experienced 
investigator of this class of phenomena that I personally 
know, outside of those actively interested in the work for 
psychical-research societies, is my present friend, Ham- 
lin Garland. Mr. Garland conducted a series of investi- 
gations some years ago for Everybody’s Magazine, and 
wrote one book upon the subject, masquerading as a 
novel, under the title of “The Tyranny of the Dark.” 
Garland has seen and experimented with the so-called 
materializations of spiritism. If I remember rightly, he 
thinks the power may be but an undeveloped psychical 
attribute of the race; that the so-called materializations 
are psychically induced emanations from the operator’s 
own body, and that it is all a part of what we might call 
unexplored biology. 

Between the years of my father’s cautious . dictum 
and the equally conservative conclusions of Mr. Garland 
I have read publications of the psychical-research socie- 
ties of both England and America, talked extensively 
with the late Doctor Hyslop, and had been asked by him 
to write of some personal observations. That I never 
did so was due to a congenital disposition to procrasti- 
nate. My mother shared my father’s agnostic attitude, 
although surrounded by an atmosphere of the belief. 
My dear old grandmother, of whom I have written some- 
what playfully but with great reverence, had no doubts 
on the subject. As a young woman she had been rebuked 
for her opinions by her friend. Archbishop Purcell, who 
took the safe and wholesome attitude of the Catholic 
Church that the whole subject was an excellent thing 
for the simple layinan to avoid. Personally, grandmother 
overrode this advice; she firmly believed that she was 
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in communication with a spirit world. This was not an 
obtrusive or offensive or disquieting position with her, 
because she seldom talked of it. But there were occa- 
sions at home, some half-dozen notable instances, when, 
with sickness somewhere in the brood of children and 
the puzzled doctors in conference disagreeing, the old 
lady had not hesitated to give a definitive diagnosis of 
the trouble and prescribe a remedy. This she did with 
all the solemnity of a traditional oracle, quietly seated 
in her chair, but with none of the described theatricality 
of the cult except that she closed her eyes. 

On those remembered occasions there are no data for 
verifying her diagnoses; but her recommended remedies 
were completely curative, and although these were re- 
sorted to as a rule without my father’s consent, and some- 
times against his opposition, their unbroken record of 
successes gradually won his silence and apparently his 
respect. This therapeutic assumption of grandmother’s 
was her only spiritistic claim. She had no visions or pre- 
tended auditions; she told no fortunes; she attended no 
church or circle of spiritists; nor had she with their pro- 
fessed believers any relations whatever of which I ever 
knew. Years after the last of A. W.’s letters she an- 
nounced one day that he was dead. To use her own 
words, she “just received a feeling of it.” We had then 
no acceptable way to verify her conviction. On my last 
visit to St. Louis during her life, when in her eighty- 
fourth year, she was but a shadow of the substantial and 
militant grandmother of the Civil War period, she held 
my hands as I bade her good-by for my return trip to 
New York, and she talked of her approaching departure 
to another world with the serenity of Socrates. 

I know how one’s prudent friends advise against any 
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discrediting admissions of this kind. Our greatest men 
are not free from fear of the ridicule it risks. Colonel 
Henry W atterson once told me that, taking Joseph Jef- 
ferson to a dinner in Washington City which he was giv- 
ing to John G. Carlisle, then Speaker of the House, and 
Chief Justice Fuller of the Supreme Court, and knowing 
as he did Jefferson’s predilection for all things spiritistic, 
he had felt it wise to caution Joe against showing that 
SI e of his credulity in the company that evening. He 
had e^Iamed that Carlisle was a hard-headed lawyer, 
trained in the presentation of evidence and not given to 
any vagaries unsupported by material testimony; and 
lef Justice Fuller, of the Supreme Court of the United 
btates, was eminently of the type of mind that his posi- 

lon require , and that any spiritistic statements would 
probably be prejudicial. 

started; the rain outside in- 

made Something was said that 

himself ?nt“d ^ subject, when Carlisle 

mself introduced the question of spiritism, supporting 

mi VT I r “tory of his own expLnce 

wi h someth Mowed 
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Hiunication from a mutn^T ^ telephone com- 
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say that I found Colonel Watterson's 
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confinement to Iiis room more cautionary than impera- 
tive. In our rambling talk I reverted to this story of 
Jefferson, and Colonel Watterson verified my recollec- 
tions of it. 

I told him that I was writing it in a contribution to a 
paper, and said, “Why wasn’t that in your own fine 
book?” 

He said: “There was so much to tell that most of that 
kind of stuff was crowded out; and besides, my dignity 
sat on my pen.” 

Perhaps by this implication, stimulating or restrain- 
ing, according to one’s interpretation, dignity should 
drag a little here. But I feel the need, which Colonel 
Watterson did not have, of laying a foundation for some 
fuller expressions on the subject later on, all of them 
relating to experiences that culminated as far as I be- 
lieved the theatre then permitted an intelligent sum- 
mary in my play “The Witching Hour.” Besides, a 
very wise counsellor once said: “We should be generous 
even of our dignity.” And so, with what I hope was a 
cautious approach to the subject, and this explanation 
serving as a rear-guard, I leave my psychical preparations 
temporarily between them. 

My interest and practice in drawing were advanced 
by some experience nearly every day. Almost mechani- 
cally I filled the margins of car reports and chance news- 
papers with pencil sketches. During some winter nights, 
as late as two or three in the morning, huddled in the 
switch shanty in the railroad yard, waiting for the 
double-decked hog trains that were arriving at half- 
hour intervals, we used to get fun out of chalk or char- 
coal caricatures of some member of the crew, drawn on 
the walls of the dismantled box-car that served as our 
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refuge. Now and then a switchman of undeveloped 
taste would intrust to me a photograph to be enlarged 
in crayon. 

It may be because we young men were so much in the 
midst of it that I got the idea that there was a consider- 
able art interest in St. Louis at that period. Pictures of 
three painters whose reputations led and which in later 
years I had a chance to see again bear out the estimate 
in which they then were held. James M. Tracy, a 
painter of landscapes and animals, came afterward to 
New York, and made a considerable stir with his pic- 
tures of hunting dogs in the field. There was a time when 
the important magazines were glad to reproduce these 
canvases. J. R. Meeker, a man of heroic mould physi- 
cally, had made a study of Southern landscape with its 
hazy atmosphere, hanging moss, and brooding cranes. . 
Few men before or since have been so able to get the 
spirit of the hazy regions of Pontchartrain. W. S. Mar- 
pie handled landscape bits with the affection and delicacy 
if not the superlative skill that mark the gentlewomen 
that our present Thomas Dewing paints. About these 
three men were a score of lesser popularity, with here 
and there in the number men of equal craftsmanship. 
Carl Gutherz was a Munich graduate, as was also Paul 
Harney. 

A.t the Washington University there was a completely 
equipped and well-organized art school, founded by that 
administrator of international fame. Professor Halsey C. 
Ives, who later directed the art exhibit of the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. In one of the university departments 
was the usual life class, and for the benefit of young men 
who were obliged to work in the day some of the sessions 
were held at night. In North St. Louis a little nucleus 
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met in the rooms of the brothers, George and Edward 
Snell. A third companion there was the late Sylvester 
Rawling, who subsequently became an important mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the New York World and an 
authority upon music. 

Four or five of us used to come together once or twice 
a week immediately after supper at George Snell’s rooms, 
and start for our walk of two miles to the Washington 
University for the night class, and when that was over 
foot it home. We came back through the streets of sleep- 
ing and shuttered houses toward midnight, laughing and 
singing, as we knew from the stories of our elders the 
students laughed and sang in the Latin Quarter. 

Gutherz, one of the teachers in the life class, was a 
master draftsman. Howard Kretchmar, the sculptor, 
lectured on the skeleton and the muscular structures, 
and made them vastly interesting. I recall the astonish- 
ment with which I learned that a piece of sculpture in 
the making was built up and not chiselled out of some 
solid mass. This fact, so familiar to us older ones, now 
comes as a helpful surprise to most beginners in art. I 
recently saw a friend’s wife who has considerable talent 
for modelling struggling to obtain a form by cutting clay 
from a sufficiently inclusive mass. She is a lady of thirty- 
two and fair general information, yet she came with as- 
tonishment to know that the sculptor in making a draped 
figure sets up first the frame that somewhat simulates 
the skeleton, and adds a sufficient outline to approximate 
a nude before he puts over the final drapery. 

About that time, encouraged by the three old artists 
first mentioned, we organized a sketch club in St. Louis 
with some thirty active members. Lhave been in many 
organizations since then, from labor-unions to academies. 
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but none for sheer good fun, for emulation, for real 
progress, for general education, and for generosity has 
equalled that old St. Louis Sketch Club. We met twice 
a month, each member bringing in a sketch upon a sub- 
ject announced at the preceding meeting. The host of 
the night obligated himself to furnish some sandwiches 
and a keg of beer, and became the owner of the sketches. 

The principal art firm of the city gave us a rear gal- 
lery in which to have our fortnightly gathering, where 
the sketches were tacked up on the wall or placed upon 
proper pedestals, seriously discussed by all, constructively 
criticised by the men competent to judge them, and al- 
ways applauded when at all deserving. When we had 
talked ourselves out about the exhibition, sandwiches 
were opened up, the beer keg was tapped. Kretchmar, 
Meeker, or some other positive personality presided, 
with the beer mallet as a gavel, and there was such im- 
promptu entertainment as the vivacious spirits of our 
little artistic membership could give. The next day our 
commercial house had the place cleaned up; the art men 
on the local newspapers came in and wrote helpfully of 
the exhibition and for a week following it was open to 
the public. 

The entertaining character of our meetings gradually 
drew privileged citizens, and after a while it was our 
custom to have as special guests, who came in after the 
play was over, visiting actors of distinction. I made at 
such meetings my first acquaintance with Robson, Crane, 
Raymond, Wyndham, Florence, and other men. On her 
first visit to St. Louis, when she brought with her own 
art works, her little canvases and bronzes, the reception 
to Sarah Bernhardt was under our auspices, and her 
works were exhibited in connection with our own. We 
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liad a special meeting in the afternnon for the divine 
Sarali. She stood in the salon of our little club to receive 
three or four iiundrcd honored with invitations. I re- 
member her little flat but jaunty and beplumed hat of 
that period, set high on her shapely head, and her tight- 
fitting gown of purple velvet, more like a riding-habit 
tlian any other style that would in a word describe it. 

Local interest in this little organization grew. Philan- 
thropic and discriminating men picked from our mem- 
bership the hoys they thought capable of a career. 
George Snell went as the protege of a syndicate to Paris. 

A year t>r two later Ruckstull followed. About the same 
time Will H. Howe, the eminent cattle-painter, who now 
lives at Broti.xviIIe, wlierc he may show his three medals 
tliat make him hors concours in the National Salon of 
1-rance, and wlio wears in his lapel the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor, was another. 

CJcorge Snell and Rawlings both are gone; a younger 
lirother, Henry Bayley Snell, with medals from Phila- 
tid{>hia and Paris, the Bufl'alo and St. Louis expositions, 
and from Panama, is now president of the New York 
Water Color Club. One distinguished patron of art 
anti an lionorary member of this sketch club was Mr. 
John P. a,ll)y, father of Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of 
State during the last year of the Wilson Administration. 
When our little gang in St. Louis said good-by to George 
Snell the night Iiefore he started for Paris, with a real 
sense of loss and more emotion in the Godspeed than 
one finds anywhere outside of a college commencement 
break-up, the parting ceremony was at John Colby s 
beautiful home, with the future cabinet olFicer and his 
younger sister tucked saiely away in their beds. 

These gentlemen who financed the Paris studies ot 
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some of these boys made me a similar offer, but affairs 
at home were not in a condition that permitted my leav- 
ing. I had had some training for the disappointment 
three years before, when, after a competitive examina- 
tion, and by the help of the local Methodist minister, 
who upon grandmother’s appeal tutored and brushed me 
up for the contest, I had won an appointment to West 
Point. This had been declined for the same domestic 
reasons. I write of both seeming deprivations to record 
an unmanly self-pity, although I hope I didn’t openly 
confess it at the time. 


There were no appointed Spartan preceptors in the 
railroad yard to teach us to be calm above the aggression 
of our hidden foxes, but there were stoical traditions. In 
those days we used to injure in some degree or other an 
average of a man a month, and it was the sporty thing, 
with a foot that had just been mashed in a frog or a hand 
that had been caught between the bumpers, to sit tight, 
and while admitting it was tough luck to smile as gamely 
as one could. A sturdy freight conductor, Alex Beecher, 
with both legs run over and crushed at a siding some 
ty miles out, had rallied his demoralized crew, made 
tourniquets of a couple of belts to stop the hemorrhage, 
cut out ail but his engine and caboose, telegraphed for 
a clear track, sent a call to the St. Louis surgeons, and 
when he pulled into the terminal to meet the ambulance 
was sitting stoutly upright in his rude bunk calculating 
hK run. Heroic examples of that kind shamed the spirit 
that could repine even to oneself over a disappointed 
dream. ^ But art and Paris could not have had for me 
the varied experience that a catch-as-catch-can grapple 
glad to d^^^ ^ enforced for the work I was ultimately so 
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NEW FRIENDS AND YOUTHFUL EXPLOITS 

I referred in the last chapter to the number of men 
injured in the railroad yards before mechanical protec- 
tions had been invented. The absence of safety devices 
on the crude railroads of that day that made possible 
these frequent physical accidents, the keenness of the 
railroads to get the injured men to sign waivers of 
damages or to take mere settlement of surgical and hos- 
pital fees were among the many things of which the men 
complained. They had just passed through a period of 
payment by scrip; that is to say, paper promises by the 
railroad instead of the paper currency of the United 
States. This company scrip was discounted at the neigh- 
borhood groceries, which further reduced the compensa- 
tion of the men. Discontent was not local but nation- 

^ Terence V. Powderly, the labor leader, visited each 
section of the industry and organized assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor. I was not yet of age, but men in the 
freight-yard closed their eyes to my disqualification. I 
became a member of the Missouri Assembly No. 9 an 
a subscriber to its oath. This assembly had about two 
hundred members recruited from the trainmen and the 

freight platforms. ^ . 

Their attempts at conducting business in parliamen- 
tary fashion were frequently confused, and after I had 
been called upon a number of times because of my page- 
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boy information to decide some point, one of those prac- 
tical foremen whose object was not office or decoration, 
but to get the work done, said: “Why do we waste time 
asking this kid what to do when we know that if we put 
him into the chair we can get through with our business 
and get home to bed?” 

There was no dissent even from the incumbent officer, 
and with no outspoken opposition I was elected to the 
place of master workman. As a man, according to the 
laws of the organization, had to be twenty-one years of 
age, and I was two years shy of that, it is probably a 
fair assumption that I was the youngest master workman 
in the order. I went through a protracted local strike 
at that time with our men, and sat in councils that de- 
cided rather fateful questions. 

In any secret organization an oath with the accom- 
panying ceremonies and surrounding paraphernalia is an 
impressing thing. Although not a joiner, I have seen 
two or three kinds of initiation; but never an equal so- 
lemnity to that of those men, who felt they were iinitiri g 
in a life-or-death class struggle. 

At that time it was not the avowed policy of organized 
labor to keep clear of politics. I think the leaders among 
them felt that to influence legislation was the way out 
of their difficulties. At any rate, in my twentieth year 
the Labor Party of St. Louis determined to make an 
organized protest, and although moving to an unques- 
tionable and thoroughly foreseen defeat in the elections, 
they decided upon the count of noses. In that forlorn 
hope, as an ineligible candidate for clerk of the circuit 
court, I made my first out-of-door, cart-tail speeches. 
The atmosphere was pretty thoroughly surcharged. The 
great railroad strike had swept the country. In Pitts- 
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burgh the strikers had been victorious over the local 
militia. They had driven the Philadelphia Grays into 
a roundhouse upon which they trained their captured 
cannon, and into which they ran a car of burning oil. 
The Grays were many of them trampled to death. Mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property was destroyed, and 
order was restored only when General Phil Sheridan, 
with United States troops, took charge of the situation. 

John Scott, the first Earl of Eldon, Lord Chancellor 
of England in 1821, is quoted as saying, when he was 
eighty years of age, and protesting against the rapid 
disposition of anybody in the possession of three acies 
and a cow to become conservative, “If I were to begin 
life again. I am damned but I would begin as_ agitator.” 

1 had not read Lord Eldon, but I began as agitator. 

Through all this perilous time I had at my elbow my 
dear old father, wi.se in political and military fashion; 
and it may lie that much of our organized activity was 
tempered by thoughtful things I wa.s able to say to my 
men and of which father had in serious discussions in- 


formed me. t T r 

\\k‘ talk now of persisting forces that work at the loun- 

dation of our civilization cither for its upbuilding and 
its support or its renovation or its decline; it is proper 
to be briefly serious concerning them. Associated as I 
was with men who were working with their hands and 
were constantly risking their lives, I have no apology 
for a sympathetic alignment with them m what was de- 
cided class feeling. In my immature and impulsive 
measurement of the field it seemed that money was heart- 
lessly exploiting the people. My father didn t be leve 
that to be so desperately the case. Working as ^ P| 
nt that time, he ioined an assembly of Knights of Labor 
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with whom the printers were affiliated; then had a trans- 
fer card to the lodge over which I presided. I took this 
to be a paternal desire to augment our roll. But since 
then I have had a boy of my own, and I know it was the 
supervision of an affectionate parent who felt that he 
must move somewhat cautiously to influence a rather 
impulsive son. 


Somew'here in his reading father had picked up the 
statement that when Arkwright invented the spinning- 
jenny there had been six thousand hand spinners in Eng- 
land, and that fifty years after the machinery was in 
fair operation the man-power of the machines represented 
the work of six hundred million spinners. He had a state- 
rnent, probably gathered from the same source, or one 
similar, that when the hand spinners were undisturbed 
in their work the land of England had been under two 
hundred and fifty thousand separate owners; that after 
machinery had been in use fifty years the land of Eng- 
land had been concentrated into the possession of thirty- 
two thousand individual and corporate ownerships. I 
wasn’t able to make any profound deduction from these 
two facts, but I remember my father saying to me: 

Suppose we both were hand spinners competing, and 
that I suddenly came into the possession of a machine 
that could do the work of two hundred and fifty men, 
where would you be? Suppose I made money enough 
to buy a second machine, and I had five hundred man- 
power to oppose against the output of your two hands.” 

Somehow he felt that the dominance of the machine 
was a factor in its present status that threatened civili- 
zation. He wasn’t sufficiently Chinese to wish to destroy 
t e machme, nor was he statesman enough or political 
economist enough to know the proper answer; perhaps 
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lEere isn’t anybody at Washington or Westminster that 
can give it now; but he thought he saw a gleam oi 
promise in an income tax that could be wisely used. I 
had a groping apprehension of what ° 

work out, and in my cart-tail speeches advocated an m- 

talked it in every political campaign thereafter to 
which I was admitted or tolerated. Amenta could not 
have played her part in the recent World War without 
an income tax which enabled her to take excess profits 
To iump ahead chronologically, I remember ineetmg 
Mr. Charles Schwab in the foyer of a theatre when at 
his wife’s solicitation he was taking a half-day off from 

his strenuous work in the war. 

With the utmost cheerfulness, he said to me, apiopos 
of the government assessments, “I have to make one 
hundred dollars for every eleven I want to use tor my- 

self 

There was no color of complaint in this, but rather a 
pride m the resourcefulness of his, country. But leaving 
the question of income tax aside, I wonder now if the 
insensate machine, still encroaching where it has not yet 
subdued, isn’t largely responsible for part of the inter- 
national industrial mess. I wonder if our trouble is alto- 
gether a friction between capital arid labor— a matter 
only of production and markets; or if there is not more 
obliquely and obscurely some trouble still in that old 
menace that my father thought he sighted. _ 

One clause at that time in the constitution of the 
Knights of Labor provided that no lawyer should be a 
member of the order. The constitution was an emana- 
tion of Mr. Powderly’s council, and I shall leave to him 
nr ntliers eauallv wise the reason for this precaution. 
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But by the automatic action of that clause, when I en- 
tered the law office of John Colby to study law I had 
my Washington’s Farewell to that assembly. 

John Peck Colby was born in Nunda, New York. He 
was the son of Luke Colby, a Baptist clergyman, promi- 
nent in educational movements of the day and identified 
with several institutes of learning which had their origin 
at that time. 

Young John, enlisting in the Union Army in the Civil 
War, attained the rank of captain. At the close of the 
war he married an Elmira girl, Frances Bainbridge, re- 
lated to Commodore Bainbridge, of Mediterranean fame, 
and became instructor of Latin and Greek in the local 
academy. After he was admitted to the bar he came 
to St. Louis with his bride to establish a home. 

My acquaintance with him had begun, as I have said 
before, in the circle of artists and his first interest in me 
had been along those lines. At that time his son, Bain- 
bridge, was not quite ten years of age; his little daughter, 
Lisle, was younger. Mrs. Frances Bainbridge Colby’s 
father also was a clergyman— the Reverend Doctor Bain- 
bridge, then of Elmira. 

As John used to say, “It was seldom that one saw such 
eminent piety concentrated in one family.” 

In the law office I found the books unattractive, but 
I read Blackstones Commentaries,” Parsons on Con- 
tracts,” and the other ponderous furniture of that sombre 
place. 

If, after my grandmother and my own parents, I 
named the most definite personal influence I had known, 

I should say it was probably that of Mr. John Colby. 
With the habit of his scholarly precision, he was very 
much more interested in the style of anything I had to 
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compose in or out of business hours than he was in its 
legal accuracy. In both art and letters he was a patient 
advocate of standards, and he had a sensibility natural 
and cultivated that made him aware of any influence 
having a tendency to depress them. He had a love of 
simple Anglo-Saxon and a sense of fitness in its use or 
propriety in its elaboration. His reading was wide and 
selectively renewed, and he had that capacity for quick 
association or analogy that the psychologists note as a 
prime element of genius. In writing of his influence upon 
me I feel that I may claim as an effect of it only an “at- 
tention” on my part, and not a “forward march.” 

His son, Bainbridge, was a sturdy boy with a well- 
balanced interest in books and play, and in the first days 
of our association intensely interested in ray railroad 
activities and his occasional chance thereby to get among 
the cars and locomotives. A characteristic quality of 
the boy was his interest in affairs and his capacity for 
sustained attention. The shipping cards on the side 
doors of the cars indicating destinations and contents 
interested him. He had to know the reasons for these 
supplies going to certain places; the original shipping 
points of their production; the interrelation of the Sec- 
tions of the country; and he took such information as I 
was able to give and made such pat application of it and 
such thoughtful associations of its parts that it was a 
source of constant astonishment to me. His father, who 
was a wise educator, had in the library of their home a 
large-sized terrestrial globe, so that the children had no 
distorted ideas of the relative extents of the different 
countries such as most of us get in school from the inade- 
quate systems of maps. Another characteristic of the 
boy was in the kind of questions he used to put to his 
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father. I remember Colby, Sr., showing a good-natured 
generalization of these attacks by replying to the first 
of an expected bunch of volleyed questions by a prompt 
resort to the established stencil. 

Fie said, “The gentleman of whom you ask is in the 
vvoodenware and cooperage business; he makes barrels 
and buckets; he sends them to all sections of the coun- 
try; he is at the head of a very reputable firm; I think 
they do a large business.” And the father finished with 
a hearty laugh at the boy’s reception of this short circuit 
on his intent. 

All that delicate culture could give to him Bninl)ridge 
was getting from that household and its atmosphere; 
personally I was anxious to make him familiar with the 
rougher edges of life. My attempts at this often ran 
counter to the family’s ideas. Tlie Fourtli of July was 
not then safe or sane, but their careful mother kept ex- 
plosives from the Colby cluldren. There can never be 
any world conflagration in which Bainbridge Con)y, 
however active politically, will create sucii a .sensation 
as he did on our first Fourth together when we came 
back from the corner grocery, young Bainin'idge astride 
of my shoulders and holding in each hand, by the tail 
of its plaited fuses, a package of exploding fireeraekers, 
which of course very safely released themselves from 
the string before they fell and went off at our feet. 

At that time in Kansas City there were two girls to 
whom George Snell and I used to write from St. Louis. 
One Sunday we planned a visit to them, and by some 
relaxation of the rules I had j)cr.suaded tlie Collyy jnirents 
to let us take Bainbridge along. He wa.s tiien a kid of 
ten, and roughed it quite manfully with us overnight in 
the chair car. The neare.st .station to our destination in 
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Kansas City was a stop that as we neared it we learned 
had, for our train, been cut out; but we felt that we 
would not go by at a speed that would prevent our 
getting off. Snell took his place on the steps of the car 
in front of us ; we — Bainbridge and I — ^were on the plat- 
form immediately after. Following instructions, he had 
his arms wrapped around my neck and his legs around 
my waist — I had a waist in those days. I dropped on to 
the platform all right with the boy in the greatest glee; 
but the speed was too fast for Snell, who prudently stuck 
to the train as he blew us a kiss and went a mile farther 
on. My excuse for this foolhardy act is that I was as 
ignorant as Caesar’s boatman of the freight I carried. 
Bainbridge’s recital of this experience didn’t make the 
hit at home we had looked for. 

My father had taught me boxing while he sat on a 
chair. I began in like manner to teach young Bainbridge 
the art. This was as contrary to the church precepts 
ruling that house as can be imagined; but at irregular 
intervals we persisted. When Bainbridge at sixteen left 
for his freshman year at college he had pretty well out- 
grown his tutor. I don’t remember whether reports 
were satisfactory as to studies, but on the freshman field- 
day my pupil with soft gloves knocked out two men. 
I have seen him since in legal and political contests, and 
have had no difficulty in persuading myself that the 
stamina there invariably shown had in it some element 
of our earlier work together. In 1916, when Mr. Roose- 
velt tried to lead the Progressive Party back into the 
Republican fold, it was the fighter Colby who resisted 
that unattractive persuasion; and in the ensuing cam- 
paign, when Colby, as the principal unterrified Progres- 
sive, canvassed the West for Wilson, I think the three 
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deciding votes from California were more a response to 
the pugilistic antecedents of the oratory than to any 
theological recollection. Also in the smoothly lucid and 
unmistakable diction of his diplomatic communications 
I thought there was the firmness of the lad who knew 
how to keep his balance and to put up his hands. 

Colby, Sr., was very sympathetic with my scattering 
interests, and especially with my play-writing ambitions. 
Before I went into his office, and as a sequence to my 
experience in our North St. Louis dramatic club, I joined 
the larger McCullough Club. This organization of ama- 
teurs, while resembling the present Comedy Club of 
New York and the Mask and Wig of Philadelphia, had 
certain distinctive features that are worth considering. 
The old McCullough Club had about five hundred mem- 
bers, of which fifty or more were on the active list. Each 
member paid ten dollars a winter, and for that received 
two admissions to each of the five performances in a 
season. The plays for these were carefully chosen, and 
were as thoroughly rehearsed as amateurs can rehearse^ 
taking two or three nights a week for a month. A regular 
theatre was rented for the single performance. The 
mechanical force back of the curtain was of professional 
hands from the regular houses. 

Shortly after joining the club, because of my semi- 
professional and considerable amateur experience, too, I 
became the stage-manager of the organization. Any one 
who has sympathized with my allusions to financial em- 
barrassment hitherto will feel a sense of relief at learning 
that I received fifty dollars a performance for rehearsing 
and presenting each play. As this work was done out- 
side the hours of other employment, it was what was 
then and may still be called velvet. 
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A number of actors who achieved fair prominence, 
though not stellar distinction, were graduated from that 
club. William Beaumont Smith, son of General A. J. 
Smith, of Vicksburg and Red River famej was one of our 
members. He later went on the professional stage and 
was for many years a popular leading man. Guy Linds- 
ley, who has been Mr. Robert Mantell’s leading man, was 
another McCullough Club boy; Mr. Edgar Smith, for 
many years librettist for Weber and Fields, and now 
still successful as dramatic author, was another; the late 
W. G. Smythe, who was the first manager for William 
Collier, and thereafter for many years, up to the date 
of his death in September, 1921, the booking manager 
for the Belasco attractions, was a McCullough Club actor; 
A. G. Robyn, the composer, had his first musical work 
presented by members of this company. 

In those days there was an old play called “Mrs. Wal- 
dron’s Bachelors,” a fifteen-cent book available to any 
amateur and without copyright. From it Mr. Joseph 
Bradford had made the play called “Our Bachelors,” in 
which Robson and Crane were starring. There is an 
anecdote of this author, Joseph Bradford, who was a 
very able Boston journalist, that should not be lost. 
There will be no better place for it than this. 

Bradford, who wrote of and for the theatre, had a 
wish to play, and when Adelaide Neilson came to that 
city in repertoire the management arranged for Brad- 
ford to go on in the small part of Paris in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” In the abridged version his only appearance 
was as the bereaved bridegroom at the tomb of Juliet, 
where he encounters Romeo forcing the door to the vault. 
Romeo, interfered with, kills Paris, who falls and speaks 
the line, “ 0 , I am slain!” 
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Bradford was so occupied with the technic of being 
stabbed and falling that he forgot his line. He not only 
forgot to speak it, but he forgot what it was, until some 
minutes later, when Romeo has taken the poison and is 
dead, and Juliet, kneeling over his body, is bewailing 
him. 

At this point the interested audience was astonished 
to see the corpse of Paris rise to its elbow and, as if re- 
senting the sympathy that was being showered upon the 
unhappy Juliet, exclaim, “O, I am slain!” 

The house, which had utterly forgotten the unimpor- 
tant man up stage, burst into a chorus of laughter which 
brought down the curtain on the unhappy Adelaide. 

When the McCullough Club announced “Mrs. Wal- 
dron’s Bachelors” the attorneys for the Robson and 
Crane enterprise endeavored to enjoin the performance 
legally, but the amateurs won out. Another attempted 
injunction was when the club put on “Esmeralda,” by 
Mrs. Burnett and William Gillette. This they had re- 
hearsed from the published text of the play in the Cen- 
tury Magazine. Our present copyright law was not in 
existence then. Legal action taken to protect a play was 
based upon property right under the common law, but 
the courts were reluctant to say that plays printed in 
magazines had not been printed subject to any use that 
any buyer might care to make of them. In both of these 
unauthorized performances I had the leading part. 

“Esmeralda” was played by the club only a few weeks 
before the regular Madison Square Company came to 
St. Louis with the drama. One of the local papers, the 
Spectator, in criticising the professional company, said 
that the performance of old man Rogers by Mr. John E. 
Owens had not been so good as that of the same part by 
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Mr. Thomas of the amateurs. John E. Owens, the fa- 
mous Solon Shingle, was one of the foremost comedians 
of the country, and this treatment of him was not to be 
tolerated by the management. A controversy ensued 
which lasted while the company was there, and was then 
forgotten. I rather egotistically make a note of it be- 
cause years later it was the basis of a pretty act of gen- 
erosity on the part of Mr. Owens. 

A moving spirit in the McCullough Club — in its or- 
ganization, its management, and in its active expression 
— ^was Wayman McCreery, now dead. I am sure that 
ten thousand of his surviving contemporaries in the city 
of St. Louis will remember Wayman McCreery. Few 
men are so physically and intellectually equipped as he 
was. There was nothing that an athlete could do with 
his body that in a notable degree Wayman McCreery 
could not do. He was boxer, wrestler, fencer, runner, 
and swimmer, and all-round athlete. In addition to these 
he was a graceful step dancer. Intellectually he was 
equipped with a college training and had an interest in 
everything that interested the intelligent people of his 
day. He sang well enough to be a leading tenor in a 
fashionable choir. He wrote music of good quality. He 
was the author of the opera “L’Afrique,” which was 
first done by amateurs in St. Louis and subsequently 
produced in New York, although with not very great 
success, by Jesse Williams. McCreery will be remem- 
bered by the sporting world as the inventor of the three- 
cushion game of billiards, of which he was at one time 
the national champion. As Hugh Chalcot in Robertson’s 
comedy “Ours” it would have taken a professional to 
equal him. Another part of McCreery’s was Captain 
Hawtree in “Caste,” by the same author. 
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The Colby children, like all youngsters, 'v^•erc attracted 
by such knowledge of the world behind tlie curtain as 
our home talk dcvcioixxl and as an occasional peep be- 
hind scenes would emphasize. As is commonly tlic case 
also, the little girl’s interest was tim greater. One day 
she brought to me a copy of St. Nicholas with Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s story of “Editha’s Burglar.” 

“Don’t you think,” she asked, “that would make a 
pretty play?” 

With the addition of the dramatic element by having 
the burglar be the child’s father, it did make a pretty 
play, the first of mine to be done professionally and to 
be produced in New York. 

Theatricals, amateur and scraii)rofessional, gradually 
claimed more and more attention, so that when I finally 
told Mr. Colby that I thought the cast in the law-books 
was too short, that nothing could be done with John 
Doe and Richard Roe, and that the love interest was 
entirely lacking, he made no objection to my accepting 
the offer of Mr. Charles R. Pope to go itito the box-ofiice 
of his new theatre. 

Charles^ R. Pope had been a partner witir Mr. Charles 
Spalding in the ownership of the old Oly mpic. The men 
had separated for some reason, and Mr. Pope had built 
Pope’s Theatre on the site of the late Century Theatre 
in St. Louis. Pope’s Theatre was rather economically 
constructed by making a playhouse out of a church that 
stood there. Mr. Pope was without capital; he financed 
nis enterprise by the issuance of a number of subscribers’ 
tickets which admitted the holders to two performances 
a week at a reduced rate. These tickets were not un- 
ike the old-tinre commutation tickets on a railroad, with 
margins of serial numbers to be punched as the tickets 
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were used. Visiting companies objected to this bargain- 
counter finance, and these tickets were the occasion of 
endless trouble. 

Before managing the Olympic with Spalding, Charles 
Pope had been a tragedian of considerable prominence, 
especially in the West. He was a man of heroic figure, 
stentorian voice, and a method plainly founded on Edwin 
Forrest’s. At both the Olympic and Pope’s Theatre he 
continued to appear when the opportunity offered or the 
emergency required. Flis wife was Margaret Macauley, 
a member of the well-known Kentucky family of that 
name. Pier brother, Daniel Macauley, the senior of the 
family, had been a general in the Union Army and won 
distinction. A second brother, Barney Macauley, was 
one of the foremost actors of his day. A still younger 
brother was John, who ultimately became the sole owner 
of Macauley’s Theatre in Louisville, in which all the 
brothers had been jointly intei-ested. 

Mr. Pope’s financial troubles in St. Louis were not 
confined to the commutation reductions which he was 
occasionally required to make up, and the men in his 
box-olfice had an intimate acquaintance with the amus- 
ing financial finesse then customary in theatrical circles. 
Then, as now, among bills paid by the resident manager 
were those of the bill-poster. Our St. Louis bill-poster 
was a rough, truculent, good-hearted person named Cot- 
trell, who might have stepped out of that group of pirates 
in “Treasure Island” as far as his appearance was con- 
cerned, and very often Pope wished he would go back. 
Besides his bristling mustache and black beard, he had 
a gin-and-fog voice that would have frightened any nur- 
sery. It was the duty of us men at the window, when 
we saw Cottrell coming to collect his bills, to flag the 
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owner, who would then flatten himself against the inner 
wall and stay out of sight. 

On one occasion, however, Cottrell was too quick for 
the manoeuvre, and caught Mr. Pope on an early after- 
noon when — as we knew — there was no money in the 
bank, none in the box-office, and no prospect for the eve- 
ning. Cottrell wanted his bill. Pope’s histrionic train- 
ing stood him in stead. 

Pushing the treasurer aside, he leaned on the box- 
office window-sill and said: “Where are those stands 
and three sheets, Mr. Cottrell, for whose posting you 
are demanding payment?” 

Cottrell made the expected reply that they were on 
the billboards throughout the city. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pope, “I want my paper to be put 
on the walls where the people are and where the car lines 
run.” 

This metrical diction into which Pope in his blank- 
verse training always drifted in his moments of dignity 
elicited from Cottrell the reply that the bills were there 
in the places Pope had described. 

“I want to see them.” 

“Well, how can you see them?” 

“I can see them by your getting a horse and buggy 
and driving me over the route.” 

Cottrell belligerently agreed to do this, and the trip 
was made. When the two men came back it was past 
banking hours. Pope proudly gave him a check that 
could not be offered for payment until an evening had 
intervened, in which he could scout among his friends 
for cash. 

As theatre manager, the old tragedian, not always in 
the best of health, made a gallant fight, not only against 
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the burden of the cut-rate tickets he had discounted but 
against Spalding and Norton of the two competing 
houses, who combined against him. He finally won out 
and sold his theatre at a profit on his time and trouble. 
When Harrison was elected to the presidency, Mr. Pope 
became our United States consul at Toronto, where his 
fine presence, his dignified bearing, his knowledge of 
modern languages, and the bonhomie of the old trouper 
made him as fine a national representative as we had 
at any European court. 

There was not always good business at Pope’s Theatre. 
As in other playhouses, we had idle times, when a man 
in the box-office had little to do. In those days there 
was not in St. Louis any rapid-fire photo-engraving es- 
tablishment. Any pictures wanted quickly for a news- 
paper could be turned out more promptly by the local 
wood-engravers, of whom there were several. Many 
otherwise idle hours in the box-office I was able to occupy 
profitably on such occasional illustrations. 

There are few occupations more fascinating than to 
draw upon boxwood. This material,' which comes in 
blocks type high and varying from the width of the news- 
paper column to four or five, as desired, is made of little 
sections, each not more than a square-inch in size, 
do welled together more tightly than marquetry in furni- 
ture is joined. The surface of this assembled block is 
pumiced to a delightful smoothness, having enough gram, 
however, while imperceptible to the touch, to take a 
pencil-point without slipping. As it comes to the drafts- 
man, it has the natural-wood color not unlike the tint 
of freshly planed pine. Over this one throws a light -wash 
of water-color white. The surface then is good for either 
pencil or brush. 
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When one has finished his drawing by either of these 
methods, the wood-engraver cuts out all the portions of 
the block that are meant to be white in the reproduction 
— that is to say, meant not to print at all '"-and leaves 
the rest. If he left the rest unclianged, liowever, it would 
print a solid black silhouette. The engraver’s skill lies 
in so breaking this surface as to get Iiy tiie use of alter- 
nating black and white lines the various siuides the artist 
intended. The simplest understanding of this will be by 
considering an outline drawing only, but done m pencil, 
which of course is gray and not black. If tlie engraver 
left this line unbroken it would print filack, however, 
and resemble a pen stroke and not the mark of a pencil. 
But wishing to give the pencil eirect, he traverses the line 
on his block with a sufficient number of tiny cut-out 
spaces to get resemblance to the pencil mark. 

As an example of a pencil drawing ujion a {dece of box- 
wood so treated that the gray reproduction resembles 
the pencil, there^ is given here an outline cut tliat has a 
story. At the time of which I am talking there was a 
young man in New York named Freddie CJebhard, who 
came into sudden prominence through Ids admiration 
for. and attentions to a world-renowned actress then 
visiting America. As I remember, Mr. Ciebimrd’s enthu- 
siasm did not have the approval of his father, and nearly 
all the newspapers felt distressed about it. Despite these 
solicitudes Mr. Geblmrd joined the lady in her various 
professional engagements throughout the country. The 
people called him a dude. 

^ Few of us now remember what were the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of a ducic forty years ago, wlien the 
name was adopted. The principal ones were that he 
should wear very tight trousers, a black cutaway coat, 
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tKe beetle tails of which protruded some six inches below 
9. short tan-colored box-cloth overcoat of very easy di- 
mensions. Besides these sartorial marks, a dude was 
Supposed to be somewhat of a sapling and lacking in 

manly fibre. _ • t- • t «• 

A morning paper in St. Louis had on its editorial stati 

at that time a man named Cunningham, reputed to be 
a person of physical courage and a dangerous man to 
provoke. Some of the things that Mr. Cunningham 
Wrote about M^r. Gebhard*s St. Louis visit displeased 
that gentleman. Gebhard inquired concerning the writer, 
learned his name and reputation, and then, before a con- 
siderable group of spectators one evening just after din- 
ner in the corridor of the Southern Hotel, walked up to 
Mr. Cunningham and very soundly slapped his face. 
Something in the way in which he did this convinced 
the observers that it had been intentional and premedi- 
tated, and had respectable force of character behind it. 
Nothing was done about it exeept some extended reports 
by the rival papers. 

Mr. Gebhard stepped into a kind of public respect. 
It was not possible to get pictures of him. He didn’t 
want notoriety. As the story above would indicate, he 
rather resented it. A weekly paper in the city asked me 
to get a drawing of him from memory. It wasn t a good 
plan to ask him to pose. It was learned that Mr. Geb- 
hard had for the week a certain seat three rows from the 
orchestra rail which he occupied every night his friend 
the actress played. This seat was on the right aisle of 
the parquet near the trap drummer. By an arrange- 
ment with that member of the orchestra I got a chair 
in his comer from which I could see Mr. Gebhard, and 
in that manner the pencil drawing was made. It is of- 
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fcrecl now as a point d'appui for this story, and as an 
example of a wood-engraver’s line that looks like lead- 


A 

A really fine wood-engraver is an artist of a very su- 
perior type, excelling in real teclinieal knowledge his 
brothers of the brush or chisel; but he is becoming in- 
creasingly rare, as the photographic and autographic 
processes of illustration drive his work from the maga- 
zines and paiiers. lofty years ago, when Blanchard Jer- 
rold, son of Douglas Jerrold, wrote his "London Pil- 
grimage," in 1872, and Gustave Dor6 illustrated it so 
s()lendidly, there were three or four wood-engravers work- 
ing upon the illustrations, whose production deserved and 
gained as much if not more praise than the work of Dor6 
himself. 

The last of the peat American wood-etigravers is the 
veteran 1’imothy Cole, now living at Poughkeepsie, New 
York, and in his seventietfi year .still working impor- 
tantly at his profession, The superlative skill of 'rimothy 
Cole won for liim mendiership in the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. 'Ihe best collected records we have 
of the old masters of Italy, Holland, Itngland, Spain, 
and Prance are his wood-engravings, ftm which he has 
had gold medals at tire Paris, Cihieago, and St. I-ouis 
expositions. It would be impossible on the printing- 
presse.s that run off our great wet'kiy and daily editions, 
going into the hundred thousands in one i,s.suc, to show 
the line.st example of a wood-engraver’s art. Such pic- 
tures, delicately printed on Japanese paper, and properly 
mounted, enrich the collect ion of eontioisseur.s, 

I he most situjdified pna-ess of reproduction available 
to draftsmen of St. I .ouis became common about this 
time. It employed jraper overlaid with .starch in solu- 
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tion. The paper was toothed or pebbled to take the i ^ 

mark of the greasy lithographic crayon. A drawing made t 

upon it was turned face downward upon a lithographic f 

stone and passed beneath a hot roller under considerable | 

pressure. The heat and pressure transferred the greasy f 

crayon to the lithographic stone, which was then used | 

as if the drawing had been made directly upon it, and ij 

produced the ordinary lithograph with but a slight loss ? 

of value from the drawing made upon the paper. This ij 

process was used in the production of the cartoon of 
which a reduction is shown. | 

There are two or three interesting facts connected I 

with this cartoon. To the best of my belief it was the 
first political cartoon printed in St. Louis of Mr. Joseph | 

Pulitzer, the eminent publisher and organizer of the ^ 

present New York World. Pulitzer, in 1880, the date 
of this cartoon, had not yet purchased the old New York 
World, and had but recently acquired the St. Louis Post- ! 

Dispatch, of which he was proprietor and editor. i; 

He and others in St. Louis were joining in an attack 
begun by Major Emery S. Foster, editor and proprietor • 

of the St. Louis World, against a political conspiracy I 

known as the Dark-Lantern Ring, engaged in the sale |i 

of political nominations. 

The directing mind of this conspiracy was said to be 
a politician named Lancaster. He was assisted by an 
aggressive little attorney named Frank Turner and a 
blacksmith named Edward Butler, who was at the head 
of the political machine. Lancaster, Turner, and Butler 
are in the front row of the cartoon in the order named, I 

and Butler is pictured as knocking out of the ring State 
Senator Cable, one of the beneficiaries of their combina- 
tion, who had indiscreetly talked too much about it. 
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Outside of the ring and looking in are depicted Colonel 
William Hyde, then editor of the Missouri Republican; 
and Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, who with Colonel Hyde was 
endeavoring to correct the corrupt conditions. 

Major Emery S. Foster, who had won distinction in 
the Northern Army, was a modest but very notable figure 
in St. Louis. In the Civil War he had been captured by 
Quantrell’s Guerillas and was said to be the only Union 
prisoner released by this band, who made a practice of 
giving no quarter. 

His escape was due to one of those border romances 
which the public are apt to think inventions of the 
novelist and the playwright, and a fine example of whicli 
was interwoven in Mr. William Gillette’s war play, “ Held 
by the Enemy.” 

In the Quantrell group of James boys and Younger 
brothers was one man who knew the captured Foster, 
as he and Foster were rivals for the hand of the same 
girl. With her in mind, this Quantrell guerilla had asked 
for the life of Foster, and being granted this by Quantrell 
had conducted Major Foster outside the lines and given 
him his liberty. This particular Southerner still lives; 
and the lady in question, now his wife, is also living. 

Major Foster, at the close of the war, became the editor 
of the St. Louis Journal. A very personal editorial at- 
Uekmg him appeared one morning in the St, Louis 
Times, of which ex-Confederate Major John Edwards 
was the editor. Foster immediately challenged Edwards, 
and the two men naet upon the Illinois side of the Missis- 
^ppi, some few miles above St. Louis. At the finst shot 
Edwards bullet went wild; Foster’s bullet went through 
Edwards hat, grazing his scalp. 

While the seconds were reloading the pistols Foster 
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•ik ^<^Wards and put out his hand, saying, 

ttls ct> I are a pair of damn fools.” 

’ » ^^^cted Foster to a log near by, sat down 

j ' _ , told Foster that he had nothing what- 

. . tHe editorial; that he had gone home 

V’ "wKen Stilson Hutchins, the proprietor, 

> itito the office and written the objec- 

„ Edwards, however, true to the 

t »<•' txtTLe, iiad accepted the responsibility of his 


ut ^roiip of readers will remember Major Foster 
t.'tn wiro in. tHat same St. Louis Journal first made 
tire cliarges that led to the expos6 of what 
nvii title Whiskey Ring, in Grant’s Adminis- 

1 h at: ^ w as not a band of bootleggers engaged as 
stipjj luring a thirsty community, but was a com- 
t o>i I thriving the evasion of the internal revenue 
It In the prosecution of that ring General 

.}i|«»in ted as attorney ex-Senator John B. Hender- 
I'viou.sly referred to in connection with incidents 
City. As the investigation in court pro- 
nnt! invol'ved General Orville E. Babcock, who 
' ihi*sicIenLt’s private secretary, Henderson, boast- 
iflrmice to where the investigation led, said that 
not arnong tHose “to bend the pregnant hinges of 
i' tiiiit tlrrift may follow fawning.” Over his im- 
■Ititnt't'; G-rant had promptly removed Mr. Hender- 
in his j:>osition, and General Babcock, on a de- 
i fiiirii f* resident Grant, was acquitted. 

!i‘ tinre I w-a-s making these drawings for Major 
in t!uit campaign he was a soldierly-looking figure 
ariv fifties- He had a fine face, good brow, clear- 
uiliiie nose, fine open eyes, perhaps accentuated 


I 
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in their gaze, and sharpened slightly in appearance be- 
cause of the gold-rimmed spectacles which he always 
wore. The lower part of his face indicated a substantial 
modelling beneath his short beard and mustache. He 
looked in every turn and expression the thoughtful, culti- 
vated, amiable gentleman that he was, with an ever- 
present suggestion of proper determination. 


VIII 


THE THEATRE AGAIN 

It is difficult for a reader to measure the happiness of 
a young man for whom the theatre has been the objec- 
tive when he finds himself ensconced in a quasi-adminis- 
trative position in a genuine playhouse. As assistant 
treasurer it was my duty to open up the box-office in the 
morning, to see that the bill-poster and his assistants re- 
ceived the paper which the advance man brought in his 
bill trunk; that the boys connected with the theatre 
bad their supply of hangers, lithographs and half sheets 
that were to go into the windows of saloons, barber shops, 
and hotels; to see that the scrub-women reported on 
time and were at work; to sort the mail for the visiting 
company and send that of the players to the stage door. 

These duties carried one all over the building after the 
treasurer arrived to relieve the assistant, and excuses 
might even be made for visiting and looking over the 
paint frame. Every theatre at that time had its resi- 
dent artist. His shop was in the fly gallery; his studio 
was a bridge at the back wall of the building, against 
which a movable frame carried his colossal canvases up 
and down. This artist was expected to get up each week 
the scenes for the coming attraction. It must not be 
supposed that he made a complete production in that 
time. He had at his command a more or less sufficient 
stock of scenery always stored away in a room adjoining 
and accessible to the stage, with an opening between, 
high enough to admit the flat scenes riding upright; this 

129 
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storeroom was called the dock. It properly contained 
the more usual scenes of the mid-Victorian drama; the 
parlor or centre-door fancy, kitchen, baronial chamber, 
castle interior and exterior, pents flat, a street, a gar- 
den, cut-wood, forest, and horizon drops. To hold and 
change these scenes the stage was arranged with runs 
and grooves. These were sets of wooden guide tracks 
on the stage and adjustable grooves corresponding some 
eighteen feet above, arranged in groups about four feet 
apart, beginning at the curtain line and numerically 
designated. Their terminology still governs in the 
theatre. An actor entered or made his exit in One, Two, 
Three, or Four, right or left, as the case might be, or up 
centre. He still does so, although the grooves with their 
old sliding scenes that were pushed on to meet in the 
middle, and separated to be quickly drawn oflF for a 
change of scene, have disappeared. 

It was upon this customary stock of scenery that the 
scenic artist depended, supplementing it from time to 
time with some new scene, of which sufficient warning 
would generally be given, painted upon new canvas and 
construction, or painted over one of the old scenes that 
was seldom called for. 

At the time of which Fm talking the old runs and 
grooves existed in Pope’s Theatre, but were beginning 
to disappear from other houses projected at about that 
time. They gave way to the clear stage with boxed 
scenes now so common and which are supported in panels 
by stage braces set behind each panel, with the panels 
held together by lashings hung from the top and falling 
over alternating cleats on the two joining edges. 

Our paint frame at Pope’s Theatre was presided over 
by Ernest Albert, an artist to-day, both in the theatre 
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and in the gallery, of international reputation. His as- 
sistant was a blond and gentle lad named Frank E. Gates, 
son of the old Si Gates who for many years was in charge 
of the stage at the old Olympic. Frank Gates is now at 
the head of one of the largest scenic studios of New York. 

The brilliant artist, Ernest Albert, was not much, if 
any, older than myself. He was a member of our St. 
Louis Sketch Club, and there was always between us a 
real artistic sympathy. It is probably because I knew 
what Albert was trying to do and what he succeeded in 
doing when physical conditions permitted that many of 
the hours during which I was relieved from my watch 
in the box-office I was allowed to put in on the paint 
frame, where with an eagerness that equalled any pro- 
tege of Tom Sawyer’s I found delight in spreading flat 
colors on the immense canvases. 

Before the speculators and the agencies intervened, 
and when the patrons of the theatre got their seats at 
the box-office by a diagram on which they were permitted 
to make their choice, there were few places of business 
so interesting to the occupant as was the old box-office. 
In ordinary times, from the hour that it opened up until 
the window was pulled down for the day, there was no 
such clearing-house for gossip, not even excepting the 
celebrated rural sewing circle. 

Pope’s Theatre at Ninth and Olive streets was outside 
the important business district, although upon a street 
of the smaller and more exclusive shops. Also the most 
fashionable car-line of the city was double-tracked past 
its doors. Across Ninth Street to its left were a post- 
office and custom-house, in their fine new granite struc- 
ture, grand for that time. Facing the theatre immediately 
across Olive Street was Pierre Lambert’s three-story 
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French Restaurant Porcher, with its iron Imleonies along 
the front in Southern fashion and its wide stairway with 
ornamental railings of cast-iron grape-vines leading to 
the first porch. 

Flancock the Superb had just been defeated for the 
presidency, and sought a semi-retirement in one of the 
two or three apartments run in connection with this 
Restaurant Porcher. At the hour of nine, when w'c were 
to open up in the morning, the picturcscfiie general, wear- 
ing his Ben Butler hat, was often coming in leisurely 
fashion to the sidewalk from this building. Men who 
remember the Hancock campaign will recall Tom Nast’s 
cartoon of Hancock seated on a platform with a placard 
on the wall behind him — A Tariff for Revenue Only. 
Hancock was depicted as leaning over to his neighbor 
and privately asking, “Who is Tariff and why is he for 
revenue only?” 

The country was then laughing at Haneock'.s declara- 
tion that the tariff w'as a local issue. The subsequent 
alignment on the tariff question of widely separated com- 
munities as soon as they became interested in some local 
manufacture indicated that Hancock was more nearly 
right than were his critics. Perhaps it was his courage 
that inspired Andrew Carnegie, one of the tarifi 's greatest 
beneficiaries, to say, somewhat later, that “the tariff 
was the mother of the trusts.” 

At the theatre business men of some degree of leisure 
and independence walking down from the residence di.s- 
tricts in the morning would stop in for their reservations. 
Others would hurriedly drop off a car for the same pur- 
pose._ After the first run of buyers for the ordinary at- 
traction, and when the lobby had then quieted down 
to the oecasional straggler, the early afternoon news- 
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paper men came by. They were followed by the bill 
collectors and local advertisers. About eleven the fash- 
ionable women, married and unmarried, made their calls. 
It may be that the visiting actors showing up at about 
that time had some determining influence. During the 
lunch-hour there would be a run of the clerks and book- 
keepers who tucked a call at the theatre into the noon 
recess. After 2 :30 big boys and girls from the high school 
came into the lobby to look at the pictures. Later the 
brokers walking home and the ladies combining a call 
with their other shopping would drop in. Then there 
were always members of the half-idle contingent who 
found the lobby an excellent place to waste some portion 
of every day. 

I don’t know why it is, but there has always seemed 
to be a strong affinity between the young men in the box- 
office and the snare drummer in the orchestra. There 
were two drummers of considerable reputation in Pope’s 
orchestra during my time. One was Le Grand White, 
the first husband of Minnie Maddern Fiske, married 
romantically in St. Louis during her first starring en- 
gagement. Miss Maddern had met Mr. White through 
her uncle, Dick Maddern, who was then the conductor 
in Pope’s Theatre orchestra. The other drummer, who 
succeeded White, was Frank David, who came to the 
lobby every afternoon to give comic imitations and prac- 
tise dance steps on the tiled pavement. A few years 
later Frank was for a short time the most prominent 
comedian on Broadway, having made a phenomenal hit 
in the comic opera “The Pyramids.” Another orchestra 
leader at Pope’s was William Witthers, who had been the 
conductor of the orchestra at Ford’s Theatre in Wash- 
ington on the night Lincoln was shot. 
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Opposite the thccatrc, a little fartluT u[) the same iiloek 
with the Restaurant Porchcr, was the photegrajrh gal- 
lery of Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox was the fatlxer of t\\'o tlaugh- 
ters. Lily Fox, the cider, then about sixteen years okl, 
was one of the prize beauties of the city. She luui a face 
that would have delighted Neysa MeMein as a model 
for a magazine cover, and I am sure still delights her 
husband, Nat Roth, the general Inisiness manager in 
New York for the Shuberts. Lily came to the theatre 
in the daytime chaperoning her little sister, Della, then 
about ten years of age, and available to the vi.siting or 
local attractions as a child actress. Della’s first ap- 
pearance on the stage, I think, was at Poi>f’s 'Fhealre 
in “A Celebrated Case,” with James O’Neill. After 
Charles Thorne, James O’Neill was tlicn pcrliaps Amer- 
ica’s favorite romantic actor, but as modest iiikI lovable 
at the height of his popularity as he contiitued to the 
day of his recent death. His son, Eugene, author of 
“Emperor Jones” and “Beyond the Horizon,” promises 
to surpass his noble father in enduring fame. 

John Raymond was a great bo.x-ollice visitor. He 
would patiently stand through five minute's of ticket- 
selling or longer to get a half minute in which tts match 
silver dollars with the treasurer. I'his form of gatnhiing 
was a passion with him. Frederick Wardc brought witli 
him as leading man Henry Aveling, who married our 
amateur heroine. Mittens Willett, and brought also a 
juvenile man calling himself Hallct Murray, who turned 

out to be my old boy friend, Palmoni, of Wa.shingtan 
City. 

Palmoni on that visit told me of the death a year or 
two before of A. W., our old actor preceptor, as grand- 
mother had intuitively reported it. Palmoni himself 
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was a disappointed man. He had an ability that in legit- 
imate parts could have overcome his lack of stature, 
but he had a tendency to be stout enough to make him 
undesirable in the roles. 

Two years after the time of which I am writing he 
died in New York City. With this confirmation of A. 
W.’s death and the news of Palmoni’s end a sustaining 
interest passed from grandmother’s horizon, and the 
dear old lady began to fail more perceptibly than was 
warranted by her advancing years alone. 

In the box-office one made a fairly extensive acquain- 
tance with the men employed in the local departments of 
the newspapers, and now and then with some of the edi- 
tors. Most prominent among the reporters who used 
to visit the front of the house, and certainly the one best 
known thereafter to the American reader, was young 
William Marion Reedy, who later became the editor 
and owner of the St. Louis Mirror, which for so many 
years he conducted with such distinction. In the early 
’8o’s Reedy was a slight lad with a face noticeable for 
its intelligence. He was interested, as most young men 
on newspapers are, in the playhouse; and there began 
then a friendship which was cemented when I went on 
the newspapers myself a few years later, and which con- 
tinued to the time of his death. 

Among the men in the editorial department with whom 
I enjoyed an intimate friendship was the gifted Colonel 
John Cockerill, then acting as managing editor of the 
Post-Dispatch. Colonel Cockerill was also president of 
the Elks’ Club, another member of which was his fairly 
intimate friend, Alonzo W. Slayback. In a political 
campaign of that time it became necessary for the paper 
to speak critically of Slayback, and Slayback, who was 
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a Southerner, served threatening notice upon Cockerill 
in the event of any further publication. The next after- 
noon the Post-Dispatch followed its first article with a 
second reference. 

The paper was hardly upon the street wiien Sky back, 
accompanied by a mutual friend by tfie name of W. fl. 
Clopton, passed through the Post-DispatePs local rooms, 
and entered Cockerill’s private oflice. As he advanced 
he drew a revolver, but before he had time to use it 
Cockerill had taken his own weapon from the table in 
front of him and fired. Sky back was instantly kilicd, 
Cockerill drove to the police court, surrendered himself 
and was locked up. 

The news of the shooting was telephoned to the 
theatre. I was on duty at tlie time. Mr. Pope consid- 
erately took my place at tlie window and I went aeros.s 
the town to the jail. I was the first man in Cockerilfs 
cell, and remained with him until .Johnny Norton, who 
was his boon companion, came there. In tlie few min- 
utes that we were alone together Colonel Cockerill was 
self-controlled, but plainly alive to the tragic character 
of his act and the seriousness of his own situation. His 
only reference to it all was when in commonplace I had 
said: “Sorry, Colonel.” 

He nodded slowly as he answered, “Too bad, but it 
couldn’t be helped.” 

Colonel Cockerill was released on bail and the case 
was dismissed without being brought to trial. Whether 
the tragedy terminated his usefulness in St. 1-ouis or not, 
it made continuation of his work there unpleasant to 
him. He removed to New York, where he took charge 
of the editorial page of the World. I saw him frequently 
after 1889, when I came to make my home in the East. 
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He became tbe president of the New York Press Club, 
and gathered about him a small circle of agreeable and 
influential friends, but it was my opinion that the Slay- 
back killing clouded the rest of his brilliant life. 

One outstanding recollection of that time at Pope’s is 
of William Gillette’s first visit as a star. He came in his 
own play, “The Professor,” to my mind the most charm- 
ing of the long list from his pen. Gillette was then under 
the management of the Madison Square Theatre, his tour 
directed by Gustave and Charles Frohman. An indica- 
tion of the dignity with which affairs theatrical were 
treated is in the advance illustrations by Kelly printed 
in the newspapers and the programmes of the day. 
These drawings, designed for clearness on rapid printing 
presses, had as much artistic merit as the process per- 
mitted. The two facing p. 1 38 show the character of the 
work; give an idea of the costumes of 1880 and fairly 
epitomize the story of “The Professor, an attractive 
but mature person beleaguered by lovelorn applicants 
and challenged by younger and envious rivals. The 
garments of the young men in the picture, especially 
the lad with the short jacket buttoned tightly to the 
neck, are worth a glance; the entangling trains of the 
women, the Watteau pleats, their stays and bustles will 
make the modern girl thank heaven for her freedom. 

Another welcome visitor at the box-office was W. J. 
Florence, familiarly known as Billy Florence, who with 
his wife was jointly starring in the phenomenally suc- 
cessful comedy, “The Mighty Dollar.” Florence was the 
projector and organizer of the Mystic Shriners, that 
post-graduate playground of the thirty-second-degree 
Masons. He and the elder Sothern, JLoxd DundvcciTy, 
were boon companions. 
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One week when Sothern was playing at the Olympic 
Theatre' and Florence was at Pope’s, Florence took a 
carriage at the first intermission in his play, drove rapidly 
to the stage door of the Olympic, which was half a mile 
away, passed the doorkeeper and went onto the stage, 
where Lord Dundreary was in the midst of a scene. 
Waddling down from the centre door with his unctuous 
laugh he grasped the hand of the astonished Dundreary, 
and wished him health “by a large majority.” The 
crowded house, watching “Our American Cousin,” im- 
mediately recognized the star from the other theatre. 
This prank occasioned a good deal of merriment at Pope’s 
when Florence got back and reported it. Its perpetration 
had extended the intermission but slightly. 

Florence and his wife were in the middle of their big 
scene in the succeeding act when, to their great astonish- 
ment, but to the equal delight of this second audience, 
the lisping Dundreary minced in through the centre to 
announce that he “had just had a letter from Sam.” 
He greeted both Florences effusively and departed. This 
good-natured interchange has had many imitations since 
that day, but I believe it was original with Florence. 

One story of Florence concerned his first endeavor on 
any stage. When as a lad engaged to keep out of sight 
behind the scenes and on a given cue to bark like a dog, 
which he could do, an actor asked; “What will you do, 
Billy, if you get stage fright and can’t bark?” 

The boy answered, “I’ll wag my tail,” which showed 
a ready sense of character. 

Perhaps more than any other man in the theatre, with 
maybe the exception of Joseph Jefferson, Florence num- 
bered among his friends the important politicians of the 
country. This may have been the consequence of his 
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admirable burlesque of a congressman as the Honorable 
Bardwell Slote — and he had political ambitions himself. 
After Cleveland’s first election the belief was general 
that Mr. Florence would be appointed ambassador to 
France. Colonel Henry Watterson was the ma n who 
brought the question to the attention of Cleveland. Al- 
though Cleveland was numbered among the personal 
friends of the actor, he was obliged to explain to Watter- 
son that the church members of the country would not 
forgive him if he appointed to an office of such promi- 
nence a member of the theatrical profession. 

James H. Hackett, the father of our present James K. 
Hackett, lately made chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
for his performance of “Macbeth” in Paris, was consid- 
ered by playgoers the greatest American Falstaff. But 
I have heard men who saw both claim the supremacy for 
Ben De Bar. This old actor required very little padding 
to realize the rotund knight, a favorite character with 
him. De Bar also excelled in most of the low-comedy 
parts of that repertoire. He was unsurpassed as Toodles, 
and was the best Dogberry I ever knew. I saw him walk 
away with the honors in an all-star performance of “Lon- 
don Assurance” that was given for some charity in which 
the brilliant Edwin Adams played Charles Courtly. A 
good leading man of that time, one Metcalf, played Sir 
Harcourt; Charles R. Pope was the Dazzle, and Ben De 
Bar the Mark Meddle. I doubt if the play had had an 
equal presentation in its first production in England 
when the then young Dion Boucicault, its author, 
wrote to his mother in Ireland, “ I have London by the 
throat.” 

Adams was then starring in “Enoch Arden” and some 
Shakespearian parts. I saw his “Hamlet” that week. 
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Many men of judgment in the theatre preferred it to all 
others. 

I have seen some thirty Hamlets, including Booth and 
Barry Sullivan, but I think Adams the most thrilling of 
them all in the scenes with the ghost, probably because 
of his more melodramatic methods. 

The boys in the box-office were always happy to have 
C. W. Couldock come along, as he did in “Hazel Kirke” 
and “The Willow Copse.” We went with the old gentle- 
man one night after the play to the Elks’ rooms for sup- 
per. The order had been given when the uneasy veteran 
asked if there was not some place to which we could take 
him where there would be sawdust on the floor, and he 
could get an order of finnan haddie. There were just such 
conditions in a room at Tony Faust’s, two blocks away, 
where we spent the rest of the evening with the coveted 
smoked fish and some bumpers of beer. 

Couldock at that time divided popular support as the 
first old man of the country with James H. Stoddart. 
He had spent his life in the theatre, been one of the most 
prominent exponents of Louis XI and similar legitimate 
parts, and could fill all the evenings of a week with stories 
of the old days before we had fallen upon the degenerate 
times, as he then measured the one in which we were. 

Another very agreeable acquisition that came to one 
in a box-office was the fraternity which it established 
with the men in the other box-offices, and the informa- 
tion that came through them concerning all current 
theatrical happenings. At the Olympic Theatre the 
treasurer was Mr. Dunn, who is still called Eddie, though 
he must be within a few years of my own age, and has 
had now the responsible position of general-manager for 
Mr. George M. Cohan. I don’t think I ever saw a more 
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uniformly courteous and even-tempered person than 
Mr. Dunn has been in a number of trying occupations. 
In the old days the only railroad in the country that 
advertised a four-track roadbed was the New York Cen- 
tral. Eddie, who has always been a careful dresser, was 
then the leader if not the misleader of fashion. He used 
to wear in the box-office what he called his New York 
Central shirt, which had four very decided stripes down 
the bosom. 

I think that both Mr. Dunn and I, as well as all others 
that were ever in the theatre offices of St. Louis, will 
accord to old George McManus credit of greatest pop- 
ularity. There is scarcely any man who came into the 
profession as early as twenty-five years ago who will not 
remember him as a pleasant acquaintance and delightful 
friend. After saying that he was the father of the pres- 
ent George McManus, the talented artist who runs the 
comic stories of “Bringing Up Father” and similar hu- 
morous drawings in certain syndicate papers, it will be 
interesting to the members of the Eugenics Congress to 
note that this humor that has blossomed out in young 
George through his illustrations found expression in the 
father in an unbroken series of harmless practical jokes 
of legitimate kinship to the absurdities depicted by young 
George. A few of these are worth telling, because of 
their character and the light they throw upon the mind 
that got entertainment out of the disproportion between 
common expectation and events. 

On the wall of George McManus’ box-office at the 
Grand Opera House there was a strip of wood equipped 
with what appeared to be four tenpenny nails on which 
some coats and hats might be hung. Two of these nails 
were usually occupied by garments. One of the remain- 
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ing two, although a tenpenny nail in appearance, was 
a very artful imitation made of black car-spring rubber. 
A regular nail had first been driven into the wood, then 
withdrawn, and this rubber counterfeit substituted. Mc- 
Manus got an average of one laugh a week out of this 
by hanging his own coat on the good nail when it came 
time to count up, and then watching the business man- 
ager of the visiting company try to make his coat stay 
in midair by passing the collar over this rubber nail. 
It seemed to be a law of the human mind to assume that 
the overcoat’s fall to the floor was the result of a failure 
to encompass the nail, and it sometimes took two or 
three repeated attempts for the victim to discover the 
deception. 

Just over the office table, and affixed to the wall, was 
an ordinary electric push button in its hard woode.n plate. 
When the laugh was over about the overcoat and the 
two men were going to count up George would say, 
“We’II have a drink on that,” or a cigar, and osten- 
tatiously push this electric button. A moment or two 
after an aproned waiter from the adjoining barroom 
would enter and inquire the pleasure of the gentlemen 
who had summoned him. He really came because Mc- 
Manus had arranged with an usher to go after him. The 
button on the wall had no connection with anything ex- 
cept the plaster. 

Twenty-four hours would go by before McManus 
could realize anything on this investment, and then upon 
the second night the visiting agent would . in his turn 
say, “Shall we have a drink now?” 

George would assent, and the next half-hour would 
witness the mounting irritation of the visitor as he inter- 
mittently punched this dummy call-belh There were 
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many of these devices, and some were being constantly 
replaced. Just inside the box-ofSce window was a gi- 
gantic thermometer of the kind sometimes displayed 
for advertising purposes outside the corner drug-store. 
It was about three feet in length. When an agent of a 
coming attraction arrived and began his preliminary 
talk through the box-office window with McManus he 
would be puzzled by George’s turning to his assistant 
and saying “Forty,” or “Sixty,” or some other number; 
the explanation for which the agent would find a few 
days later when he got the run of the office and saw the 
decimal degrees on the thermometer variously marked 
with the customary phrases of boastful advance men, 
such as “Capacity in Cincinnati”; and “When I was 
with Booth”; and so on. It was a salutary shock for 
a pompous individual to find that he had fallen into a 
tiresome category. 

In the early ’8o’s there was an impression still current 
in our sober city that economy is wealth. McManus 
used to be annoyed by that section of the opera-house 
patrons who, moved by this precept, lighted cigars dur- 
ing the first intermission and then carefully left their 
half-smoked butts resting on the wainscoting of the lobby 
when the curtain went up and they were called inside. 
McManus would then come from the box-office with a 
squirt bottle of tabasco sauce, from which he carefully 
shot two or three charges upon the chewed end of each 
cigar. In the second intermission the man first to re- 
cover his cigar was generally sport enough to try to con- 
trol his sensation. But a dozen frugal patrons looking 
their mutual confessions to each other made an amusing 
ensemble. 

In the contraband literature of our kid days Ned Bunt- 
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line or some equal author used to write of Buffalo Bill. 
One day an advance agent arri\'ed at Pope’s and the 
paper went up for this fiero in fus romantic “The 
Prairie Waif.” The next Sunday night I had the great 
happiness of meeting tlm Ilonoralde William F, Cody, 
I found that my atliniration was siutred by the preceding 
generation. He and l^qjc were already great pals. Dur- 
ing that engagi'ment, in a buckskin suit which Buffalo 
Bill lent him, Pope and the famous scout • -boys grown 
tall— were photographed together seated over a stuffed 
deer which the projrerly man carried over his shoulder 
to the gallery across the stri'ct. 

This hero-worship is a great ttnuleney. One of Cody’s 
engagements overlapped tfsat of Nate Salisbury, who 
had his little company of five sprightly jicople --John 
Webster, Nellie McHenry, John Cotuiay, l^ae Samuels, 
and Salisbury lumself known ns Salisbury’s 'Troubadours. 
Nate Salisbury came to be a ligure of international repu- 
tation. At that time he sva.s fixed in my mind principally 
by a story that John Norton used to tel! of one Charles 
Salisljury, witit wiiom I had confused him. 

Thus Charle.s Salisbury as a young man had written 
from C!iieag{» to Cincinnati asking an eng.agement for 
utility business in the stock company of Bob Miles, who 
ran a theatre in tliat city. Miles had sent a negative 
answer. Salisbury replied uiili an oiler to go for forty 
dollars a week. Miles refustal this. Salisbury then tele- 
graphed him, the situation being urgent, that he would 
accept the place at thirty dtdlars a week. 

Mile.s, thoroughly annoyed, wired back: “Mr. Salis- 
bury, I don’t want you at any price.” 

Salisbury answered: “'1‘erms accepted. Will be on in 
the morning," Anti he came. 
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An equal push and energy, which manifested itself in 
everything that Nate Salisbury did, was in harmony 
with much that Cody had. Shortly after the two men 
got together their great enterprise of the “Wild West,” 
which ran for many years, was organized and launched. 
Salisbury, knowing my railroad experiences, wished me 
to take charge of its transportation department, moving 
its large collection of animals and men. At that time, 
however, I was filled with the project of a theatrical com- 
pany of my own, and, wisely or unwisely, declined. 

Toward the end of our second season in Pope’s Barney 
Macauley came to play a week in “The Messenger From 
Jarvis Section.” He had with him a little girl named 
Lizzie Evans playing the part of Chip, of which I believe 
the child, Minnie Maddern, had been the original. His 
leading man, Mr. Charles Mason, a very sterling actor, 
still in the profession, was leaving him, and at Mr. Pope’s 
suggestion I went in on short notice to play the part of 
Sandy Mitchell. The character of Keppler, a German 
barkeeper in the play, was being played by the stage 
manager, a young fellow about twenty years of age, with 
remarkable eyes. They had most soulful and pathetic 
appeal. This actor was a good comedian and a most 
excellent stage manager. His name was Charles Klein. 
He was even then interested in the subject of writing 
plays, and was acting to get the experience so helpful 
to a playwright. Before he went down on the ill-fated 
Lusitania, Charles Klein had won his way to the fore- 
most rank in his profession. Readers will remember his 
“Music Master,” “The Lion and the Mouse,” “The 
Third Degree,” and other plays. 

In an earlier chapter of this record I referred to the 
discreet treatment of living persons by one writing that 
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is advised by men of experience. A decent respect for 
this advice and such conferences as it has made desirable 
have invited a few time-to-time advisers. One of these 
is an attorney, old enough to serve upon any pardon 
board, experienced, grave, dignified, and scholarly, and 
not so much my senior in years as to be out of touch with 
all my impulses. He frowns discouragingly at such 
glimpses as he has had of my doings thus far. He wishes 
that I would write with the restraint and gravity of John 
Morley or Sir George Trevelyan, though of course not 
curbing my genius to the mediocrity of either; that there 
should be no audible laugh in the sessions, and that the 
greatest relaxation should be only a genial glow indica- 
tive of good-nature. He tells me that I am not on a wit- 
ness stand; not under any compulsion to make a reve- 
lation that will not read always to my advantage; and 
moves further, upon my silent reception of this, by an 
alarm for the interest of the helpless sensitive persons 
whom I may involve. 

That my father, who at the age of fifty, having met 
with an accident that for a time prevented further pur- 
suit of business, resumed the study of medicine inter- 
rupted in his youth, and won his degree in an established 
medical college, my counsellor submits is an unnecessary 
statement, even though father’s course in the college 
required my co-operation at home, and to that extent 
attached itself to my activities. Well, my adviser is 
right; that is an unnecessary statement; but so is any 
other statement in this whole performance. My own 
present needs are not such nor is the financial return for 
the promised output large enough to furnish me with 
even the sordid excuse of Romeo’s apothecary when part- 
ing with the poison that “my poverty but not my will 
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consents.” It is only fair to the publishers, however, 
in this connection to say that a middleman, previously 
indicated, has assured me that “they will come across 
stronger next time.” 

But I think I could resist that inducement, too, if it 
were not my belief that my father if living would himself 
take pleasure in the recital. He lived to practise his 
profession thirty years; to know his colleagues and his 
clientele in that helpful, expanding, increasingly interest- 
ing way that a physician’s calling opens and the agree- 
able atmosphere that it provides. He radiated what he 
so acquired, and the studio in which I write and the sum- 
mer places of which our domestics so fully approve would 
lose much that makes them magnetized and restful if 
the repeated visits of the sweetly aging doctor were un- 
remembered. 

When father was compelled to quit his work we had 
as neighbor a Doctor Kent, member of the faculty of 
the Homeopathic College, who approved of the sugges- 
tion for father to resume the study of medicine. There 
were some serious family discussions which narrowed 
down to a talk between father and me. I found an in- 
crease of income by undertaking to do more drawings 
on boxwood for the engravers, and with this in sight 
father consented to start in on his four-year course. 
Looking back at that time over an interval of more than 
forty years, I don’t believe that I am exaggerating the 
human interest of it. The positions of father and son 
were in one respect completely reversed. He started off 
to school with his books in the morning and came home 
after his day’s session and devoted his nights to study. 
About him were the domestic problems. The important 
thing was to meet these with the least call upon him, and 
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at the same time to keep up his spirits to the heroic thing 
he had undertaken. I won’t attempt the proper tribute 
that belongs to the women of the family for their part 
of this; they were unwavering in the brave front they 
presented to father and the atmosphere of content that 
they created. 

My job in addition to that already indicated was to 
establish a comedy view of the thing; to call the medical 
student to account for implied truancy and theatrically 
to assume the role of a grouchy stage father bringing up 
an incorrigible son. About once a week I pretended to 
get favorable reports from the teachers, and would re- 
ward their pupil with a visit to the theatre, on which I 
accompanied him during the time I was in the law-office 
and in which I joined him when we had counted up at 
Pope’s after I had gone there. As a matter of both eco- 
nomy and companionship he and I used to walk home — 
two miles. My interests were theatrical; father’s ex- 
periences were largely so; and the talks that started as 
far as I was concerned in a deliberate intent to divert 
his thoughts always finished in a real abandonment to 
the subject, with both of us in the happiest earnestness. 

The last attraction at Pope’s Theatre during my em- 
ployment there was the celebrated Yokes family. At 
the end of their week they separated; the girls, Victoria, 
Rosina, and Jessie, and the brother, Fawdon, going back 
to England. Fred Yokes, however, the principal mem- 
ber and manager of the enterprise, had a play in mind 
which he wished to try in America during the summer; 
a farcical contrivance which he called “ In Camp.” He 
engaged me to undertake the part that had been origi- 
nally intended for Fawdon Yokes. When the new com- 
pany, which immediately assembled, found itself together 
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in Buffalo, all rooming at the old Mansion House, 
principal members were Pauline Hall, later tbe comic- 
opera star; Minnie Schultz, a soprano, at that time the 
wife of the talented Louis Harrison; and Miss Helen 
Dingeon, a soprano of power and reputation. The prin- 
cipal men were Owen Westford, a very excellent come- 
dian, and a young man named Byron Douglas, who later 
became an established leading man. 

When rehearsals should have begun we discovered that 
Yokes had no script whatever, but only an idea for a 
play. All of us boys thereupon sat down with pen, ink, 
and paper to help him. Together we finally ground out 
a hodgepodge not unlike a modern musical play. All 
that is important to note of that engagement is that in 
one of the off hours, in a wrestling bout, Westford had 
the misfortune to break an ankle, so that his Buffalo 
engagement was played on crutches. 

Our next important stand after Buffalo was Chicago, 
where we arrived on a rainy Sunday, none of us with 
any money. Westford, Pauline Hall, and I, forming one 
little coterie, went on foot in the rain in search of a hotel. 
The old Matteson House, later the Wellington Hotel, was 
situated on Wabash Avenue. The desk was approached 
by a corridor some sixty feet in length and twenty wide. 
A pompous clerk glared at our party as we came in from 
the drizzle and stood at the front door. Westford being 
on crutches, I went up to the desk to negotiate for quar- 
ters. The hotel was on the American plan. 

I said, “What is the rate for board and room?*' 

The clerk answered, “Three dollars.” 

“What is your professional rate for actors?” 

Looking over my head into vacancy, the clerk an- 
swered, “Three-fifty.” 
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We went a few blocks farther on to a little rooming- 
house called the Windsor, with a secoiiid-floor office, 
where one could get a comfortable room at a dollar a 
day. When the Chicago engagement was fairly launched 
my colleagues in St. Louis were far enough advanced 
with their plans for a company of our own for me to quit 
the Yokes enterprise and go home. 

In the early days of his popularity as a singing tramp, 
Walter Jones, our prominent farceur of to-day, used to 
recite some verses written by Ben King of the old White- 
chapel Club of Chicago, expressing the tyranny of the 
preposition. As I remember, the first lines ran: 

“Nowhere to go but out, 

Nowhere to come but back, 

No place to stand but on. 

Nowhere to fall but off.” 

In my few essays at a career up to the time of which 
I am telling there had uniformly been no place to come 
but back. I never came back, however, with more eager- 
ness than from my experience in that summer season 
with Fred Yokes; or with more welcome or greater hap- 
piness upon my arrival. My father, who had got his 
diploma from the college, was now set up as doctor and 
building a little practice that made it possible for me 
without excessive selfishness to try somewhat for myself. 
In our leisurely review and stock taking as I sat with 
him that midsummer, he now the breadwinner and I 
the adventurer, we talked over the period covering 
slightly more than a decade since I had come back from 
Washington. How full the time had been ! What pros- 
perity the country had had ! What a growth in its activ- 
ities ! What a reaching out of its markets ! What a 
turmoil in its political agitations ! 
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A syndicate of newspapers, the Scripps-McRae League, 
had established a penny paper in our city, among others ; 
copper coins were really beginning to circulate west of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio; merchants were 
marking down goods from five dollars to four-ninety- 
eight; newsboys were making change for less than a 
nickel; my old friend. General Benjamin Butler, by 
some turn of the whirligig found himself politically asso- 
ciated with the sand-lot agitator, Dennis Kearney, of 
California, who originated the slogan, “The Chinese 
Must Go !” with whose blatherskite ambitions I felt a 
perhaps reprehensible but not inexplicable sympathy; 
what was called the National Party had been organized 
with strength enough to pass the Greenback Bill for fiat 
money; the bill had gone through both Houses of Con- 
gress and been stopped only by the stubbornness of 
Grant, who vetoed it; our own corn-tassel statesman of 
Missouri, Richard Bland, far outrunning the subsequent 
vision of the peerless leader of Nebraska, had put through 
a bill making silver the sole basis of our national cur- 
rency; Grant had vetoed this also; and then for the 
first time since 1862 gold, gradually dropping, had 
reached par and the country was again on a bi-metallic 
basis with specie payment resumed. The negroes had 
achieved civil rights; probable war had been averted by 
the patriotism of Tilden, who counselled patience and 
the submission to arbitration of the contested election 
between himself and Hayes, which put the latter in the 
presidential chair by a vote of eight to seven in the com- 
mission organized for that hearing; Garfield had come 
into the presidency and been assassinated by a madman, 
Charles Jules Guiteau, of Chicago; Guiteau had been 
tried, convicted, executed; the great Eads Bridge had 
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been opened; the Father of Waters was no longer the 
barrier to the railroad communication of the two great 
longitudinal sections of the country. 

In my own little personal world there had been an 
almost commensurate exfoliation of events and hopes; 
far beyond my most vivid expectations I had been given 
an inside knowledge of the theatre in all its departments 
as much as any city in the Union other than New York 
could provide such initiation. Besides the actors I have 
mentioned, I had been permitted to witness repeated 
performances by the beautiful Mrs. Scott Siddons; I 
had seen the incomparable Marie Geistinger, equally ex- 
cellent in opera, drama, and comedy; had seen and be- 
come acquainted with the famous Bostonians, with Tom 
Karl, Henry Barnabee, Will McDonald; had seen Salvini 
in his heroic work with such splendid support as Lewis 
Morrison and Marie Prescott gave. I had studied the 
perfect work of the well-balanced New York companies, 
from the Union Square, Palmer’s, and the Madison Square 
theatres; had become personally acquainted with Steele 
Mackaye, with whom I was to have a profitable friend- 
ship until his death, when the acquaintance would be 
carried on with his gifted and poetic son, Percy Mackaye, 
also a playwright; had made and begun a lifelong friend- 
ship with the matchless Robert G. IngersoII; had made 
friendships that lasted till their death with many others 
that have gone, and friendships that still continue with 
many who remain. Among the departed are Digby Bell, 
Joseph Arthur, George R. Edeson, father of our present 
Robert Edeson; Stuart Robson, McKee Rankin, Frank 
Mayo, Charles Wyndham, Harry Pitt, Dan McGinnis, 
and a host of others. Of those still playing I had come 
to know William Gillette, Francis Wilson, the sturdy 
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William Muldoon, De Wolf Hopper, William Crane, 
Forrest Robinson, Henry Miller, the veteran Charles 
Stevenson, who along with John Drew is one of the few 
survivors of the older and classic school, now flexibly 
adapting hhnself to the later methods. I had met nearly 
all the responsible and irresponsible players who still 
play and were then travelling. I had come to know the 
ablest managers of the time, and the younger men that 
were to succeed them. One particular friendship to 
which I owe so much was with the late Charles Frohman, 
who dominated the American theatre until he was lost 
on the torpedoed Lusitania. 


IX 


THE DICKSON SKETCH CLUB 

In the summer of 1883, when I had come back from 
the Yokes Company hoping to start organizing what 
ultimately proved to be the little theatrical company 
called the Dickson Sketch Club, I had a fair knowledge 
of the kind of material of which actors were made, and 
some measure of audiences too; but I felt that the ex- 
perience to be had in a tour would give a knowledge of 
audiences in general most desirable to a playwriter. He 
would learn the kind of line and business that would 
please not only the people with whom he had been 
brought up but all kinds to whom he would be fortunate 
enough to play and ultimately to write for — the alto- 
gether American audience and the one that would be a 
mixture of many nationalities. 

With this in mind I began my last season in Pope’s 
box-office, having several months ahead for preparation 
of material and enlistment of help. The task in detail 
of getting material, organizing a company, playing in it 
and going with it in a trial through small towns was a 
varied experience, of which an intimate telling will prob- 
ably interest others besides equally ambitious amateurs. 

Looking for some one who could play the child in 
“Editha’s Burglar,” our attention naturally went to 
Della Fox, who was the professional infant around the 
theatre, and who a few years later became the light- 
opera prima donna with the Comley Barton Opera Com- 
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pany, and still later the featured lead with De Wolf Hop- 
per in “Wang” and other Broadway successes. She also 
introduced the Della Fox curl in the middle of the fore- 
head, which became the fashion from Maine to the Pa- 
cific. 

I Edgar Smith, now the prominent playwright, was at 

that time working very rebelliously in a gas-fixture es- 
tablishment in St. Louis, a branch of a New York house 
in which his father was a partner. Edgar had been 
launched upon this attempt at a commercial career by 
I his father in order to get him away from Daly’s Theatre, 

j where he had been a minor member of the resident com- 

! pany and a fairly important one of a company that went 

on the road. With us amateurs of his own age this gave 
i him authority. At that time he was a slight and dis- 

tinguished-looking person about five feet eleven inches 
tall, and as fine a young man physically and facially and 
in deportment as one would wish to see. His profile was 
regular, and his expression had the high, open-eyed, self- 
I confident quality of a French marquis. He sang ac- 

ceptably; he spoke with well-bred pronunciation and 
tone. The idea of a little company that we could call our 
5 own appealed to him thoroughly. He became a third 

! owner in the enterprise. His choice as the exponent of 

anything romantic that we might play was conceded 
and fixed, 

Frank David, the drummer I have referred to as often 
dancing in the lobby of the theatre during the hours he 
^ was off duty, was naturally mimetic. His work in the 

orchestra had required that his attention should at least 
be synchronized with the slap-stick and knockabout ele- 
) ment of the performance in which his drum and cymbals 

assisted. Mr. Wilton Lackaye once remarked that rep- 
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artee was largely a matter of repertoire. It may be that 
many entertaining personal properties have the same 
origin. David, as drummer student, had a repertoire; 
he was our principal comic. 

Another possible member of our company, a product 
of the business, was William Sullivan, whom we dis- 
cussed as a second comedian. He had been brought up 
around the theatre, being successively errand boy, usher, 
and bill-poster. Memory, when at all associated with 
genius, is selective. Sullivan’s memory had fixed for 
him every trick of every Irish player that had made a 
week’s stand in the city of St. Louis during his time. 
His particular model had been that fine Irish actor, Hugh 
Fay. Sullivan could give an imitation of Fay, not only 
in the things he had seen Fay do, but in any new ma- 
terial that he imagined Fay undertaking. These, men — 
Smith, Dickson, David, Sullivan, and myself — had many 
conferences over our plans. We felt that “Editha’s 
Burglar” was a sufficient pi^ce de rhistance. But this 
playlet represented only twenty-five minutes. With a 
ten-minute intermission added, it still left two hours of 
entertainment to be devised. 

Smith and I set about together to devise a comedy 
that would contain songs and dances and an equal op- 
portunity to put into the show-window what we thought 
we and our associates individually and collectively pos- 
sessed or could develop. We turned out a two-act con- 
coction which we called “Combustion,” and which we 
all thought up to our dress rehearsal was a very funny 
and sufficient vehicle to carry the last half of our eve- 
ning; but it was neither. To this rehearsal, which was 
held in Pope’s Theatre on the Sunday evening before 
our opening, which was to be in the little town of Mexico, 
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Missouri, we invited enough of our acquaintances com- 
fortably to fill the parquet. 4. j r v 

“Editha’s Burglar” did all that we had expected of it. 

The audience was enthusiastic. Our two acts of Com- 
bustion” with an ample intermission, went less than an 
hour and a half. Our comedy wasn’t very good, and it 
was thirty minutes too short. After the play we new 
enough of the theatre to call the company for a rehearsal 
at noon next day. Edgar Smith and I met in the morn- 
ing for heroic work. While merely trifling and waiting 
about at moments during the weeks of Preparation it 
had been the occasional practice of David, Smith, Sulli- 
van, and myself to get together and sing what were known 
in those days as barber shops-quatrains from the pop- 
ular songs, with very close harmony at effective points, 
all marked out and rehearsed by David. We would do 
one or two of those. In one of the Yokes comedies Fred 
had a table scene in which he endeavored to carve a tough 
fowl. This was an old stunt with him, thoroughly elab- 
orated and filled with all manner of tricks, from shooting 
the resisting bird into a lady’s lap to pursuing it with hK 
knife up and down the legs of the table, where he led it 
with his fork. As there was a dinner scene m our piece, 
we resolved to introduce that foolery, with which I was 
perfectly familiar. Three or four other interpolations 
convinced us that we could pad up the evening to some- 
thing like the required length. We cued m these tew 
turns and got ready to leave town, a very apprehensive 
bunch of inexperienced barnstormers. 

On the day of our departure from St. Louis we were 
in a higher degree of excitement than even young people 
can attain for the ordinary embarkation. We had spent 
a morning patching equipment, and it was therefore 
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performance of wHat simple people of the Middle West 
called a good show. 

The little playhouses of that time were more inade- 
quately equipped behind the scenes than they were in 
front. Sometimes, not often, a curtain had to separate 
the dressing-room of the men from that of the women. 
In one little town whose name and locality I have for- 
gotten there was no dressing-room at all, nor room for 
one. We were expected to do what every company that 
visited the town did: We dressed in a shop that was 
occupied by a cobbler in the daytime and lent to the 
theatre at night. It was some forty feet from the stage 
door, and on the night I have in mind we all of us — men, 
women, and the little girl — covered the distance between 
these two places in the rain. 

In Muscatine, Iowa, a pretty little town on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, the theatre was a second-story 
room, built over some stores on the main street. It was 
lighted by coal-oil lamps, three or four of them behind 
tins for footlights, and a large one, a circular burner, 
hanging permanently above the middle of the stage. 
The machinery of these lamps was not in the best con- 
dition, but the audience felt perfect confidence in the 
watchfulness of the janitor, who sat in the front row, 
with his attention divided between the play and these 
coal-oil burners. 

Smith and I had reached the most effective and dra- 
matic part of the Burglar sketch when this tall figure 
rose from the front row of kitchen chairs and said with 
irresistible authority, “Wait a minute! Wait a min- 
ute!” 

We stopped. There was no laugh in the audience, no 
protest. The man climbed onto the stage, which was 
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only by crowding appointments that I was able to re- 
spond to a call from George McManus to be sure and 
see him at the Grand Opera House before leaving town, 
I had only five minutes at his window, but he said he 
could deliver his message in even less time. A great 
many companies were coming to grief at that time in 
the West — organizations with New York records and 
indorsements — and here we were, a little band with not 
even a St. Louis pronouncement of our complete product, 
with no reputation as an organization, and not any as 
individual members, almost asking for disaster. 

With the most serious face in the world, and of course 
with all these facts in mind, McManus said to me, “What 
is your first big stand?” 

I told him Minneapolis. He took pad and pencil, put 
down relatively two dots, one marked St. Louis and one 
marked Minneapolis. He then drew an arrow between 
them, indicating general direction. “You see,” he said, 
“going up you are going northwest.” He drew a parallel 
arrow, but reversed, and then added, “Coming home 
you will be going southeast; just remember that.” 

With this pessimistic implication to be shaken ofiF, I 
joined my friends and made the train. 

Our first stand, Mexico, Missouri, was then a railroad 
town with probably three thousand inhabitants, but 
enough surrounding population to justify its little wooden 
opera-house. The audience was not critical. We were 
delightfully surprised, as theatrical people often are, to 
discover that the material added hurriedly as after- 
thoughts was of the most effective. Our little barber- 
shop quatrains went so well that we had to repeat them. 
The next day, moving to the next town, we added two 
or three encores. In a week we were giving a smooth 
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upon which these products depended; the human ca- 
pacity of the individual to be interested in the work at 
hand, and kindred things, were always as entertaining 
as a storybook. 

After we had been out a short while we were joined by 
Will Smythe, who came to us in the capacity of business- 
manager. The late William G. Smythe — or as we knew 
him familiarly, Billy Smythe — remained in the theatrical 
business as manager or producer until he died in Sep- 
tember, 1921, while occupying a position as David Bel- 
asco’s booking-agent. 

They treated us rather well in Minneapolis. The 
papers, morning and evening, were complimentaiy. But 
I have always attributed much of this to the influence 
of W. C. Edgar, editor of the Northwestern Miller, pub- 
lished in Minneapolis and at that time owned by Charles 
Palmer, who subsequently became business-manager of 
the New York American. 

One night after the play Smith, Smythe, David, and 
I went to Edgar’s and played poker. I think some one 
in our party must have won a little, because we were 
coming back in excellent good-nature. As we neared 
the Hennepin House, the hotel at which we were stay- 
ing, we became aware of some excitement about the 
place, and a gathering of fire-engines, one of which was 
still working, indicating that we had come in at the finish 
of a fire. This proved to have been in a small building 
to the rear of the hotel. The crowd that still remained 
was intensely interested in an excited individual who 
was looking from one of the small windows under the 
eaves on the topmost floor of the hotel, which was about 
six stories high. This person was calling in a most corn- 
plicated German dialect, asking if he should throw his 
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only about three feet high from the floor, pulled his 
kitchen chair after him, set it in the middle of the scene, 
stood on it, turned down the lamp overhead, very care- 
fully regarded it a moment with the eye of an expert, 
got down, took the chair, retired to the floor of the audi- 
torium, turned and waved to us with a peremptory “Go 
on!” 

We went on. The audience was evidently used to this 
as a regular feature of the visiting entertainments. It 
was, however, pretty hard for Smith and me to look each 
other in the eye and proceed with the lines, especially 
with the wheezy laughter of the company half smoth- 
ered in the wings. 

Our various stays, measured by hours, in these little 
towns differed of course, being governed as they were 
by the time of the arriving and departing trains and the 
distance to the next stand. Often we got in comfort- 
ably late in the forenoon, had time to see that our scenery 
and baggage reached the theatre and was properly placed, 
and then found ourselves with an entire afternoon at our 
disposal in some picturesque little place, full of interest 
for the visitor. There might be a lake or a little stream 
with rowboats; there was always a stable with accept- 
able saddle-horses, and if one were a walker two or three 
minutes took him into the lanes and fields outside. 

My own interest in every part of America had been 
stimulated by early political associations. The men I 
remembered with admiration had come from little dis- 
tricts such as these all over the country. The features 
that characterized these districts, to some of which we 
now were going; the products that made them valuable 
in contributing to the welfare of the commonwealth; the 
relation of the plain, wise, sturdy people to the tasks 
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trunk from the window; calling for somebody to put up 
a ladder; making all kinds of appeals to the crowd that 
was hooting at him from below. It didn’t take our party 
long to recognize this excited roomer as our Irish come- 
dian, Billy Sullivan, who had not been invited to the 
poker party, but had met much more entertainment at 
home. 

In the hotel corridor we found one of the clerks com- 
plaining of this performance and that the door was locked 
and he couldn’t get into the room. Sullivan, answering 
our calls over the transom, admitted us. He was highly 
elated over the attention he had attracted, and was a 
perfect hero in the eyes of little Della, who had come 
across the hall in her wrapper to prompt him in this 
escapade. Papers reporting the fire the next morning 
carried a serious account of this frightened German, who 
was saved from jumping only by the cries of citizens 
below. 

On this first trip it was a great happiness for us to 
meet such able men writing for the theatre as George 
Goodale of Detroit, Elwyn Barron, Teddy McFeelam, 
and Biff Hall of Chicago, and the men of equal serious- 
ness in the other cities, all of whom without exception 
spoke of the comedy, “Combustion,” as being enter- 
taining, clean, full of fun; commending it more or less 
in the vein of one writer who said: “The only wonder 
is how and where so small a party collected such a budget 
of amusing nonsense.” These criticisms were valuable 
not only in addressing the public when we were again on 
tour the following season, but they were influential with 
theatrical owners everywhere in getting time. It must 
be remembered that in 1884 there were no theatrical 
syndicates. Men who owned theatres had not delegated 
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to any central autHority in New York or elsewhere the 
task of putting attractions in their theatres. They were 
not linked in a chain. Each manager selected his own 
attractions and each company corresponded by letter 
and by wire voluminously to organize suitable tours. 

The regular bill of our company was “Editha’s Bur- 
glar” and “Combustion.” We had, however, two or 
three other little things, such as Gilbert’s “Sweethearts” 
and Bernard’s *'His Last Legs.’ His Last Legs had 
a longer cast than we were well prepared for. We met 
this by having Smythe come from the front of the house 
and play old Mr. Rivers, and by changing the footman 
to a housemaid and giving that part to little Della; and 
she was very cute in it too. Our second comedian, Sulli- 
van, had to be cast as a walking gentleman, one Doctor 
Banks. This was a role quite within the capacity of any 
utility man in the world, but as he had to wear a high 
hat and gloves and present O^Callahan with a card in 
the front scene and speak a serious line or two about 
looking for a long-lost daughter, the pretense of it was 
so far afield of anything Sullivan had ever imagined 
himself doing that he was almost panic-stricken with the 
assignment. This was in no wise relieved by the con- 
duct of Della, who considered it her business on the tour 
to regard Sullivan as her particular play boy of the West- 
ern world. In and out of the theatre these two were given 
to guying each other and to practical jokes. ^ 

Della had a little sand jig to do in “Combustion. It 
was quite good enough and up to the standard of that 
time and I am sure Sullivan thought well of it; but he 
made it very difficult for the little girl by standing m the 
wing when nobody in authority was around and dra- 
matizing the insufferable torture that it gave him to wit- 
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not superior to it, and many an hour in the afternoons 
was used up by visits to the rink. Mr. Smythe was gen- 
erally busy during these times with his books or his other 
business duties. Sullivan inferred from this that Smythe 
was afraid of the roller skates, and he thought it would 
be fine fun to lure him to a rink and then laugh at his 
mishaps when he had been equipped with a pair of skates. 
Smythe evaded these attempts for a time, but finally 
consented. 

I must confess that all of us had more or less indirectly 
assisted Sullivan in his plan. We were all present on the 
afternoon in mind; we stood about while Sullivan care- 
fully strapped the skates onto Smythe. We restrained 
our laughter as Sullivan and David with difficulty helped 
him from his seat to a prominent place on the smooth 
floor of the rink, and then left him alone and unsup- 
ported. To the surprise of all, however, Smythe’s first 
move was to go into what is called the spread-eagle, a 
difficult figure, with the heels together and the toes point- 
ing in opposite directions. From this he passed on to 
cutting a few figure eights, and finished with a pirouette 
on his toes that would have done credit to any profes- 
sional. We had all coaxed an expert with medals into 
this intended exhibition of a tyro ! 

Little Della Fox was a pupil of Nellie Page, who was 
our leading woman. The Fox and Page families were 
neighbors and friends, and Della was placed in the care 
of Miss Page during her tour with us. One of the con- 
ditions of her being permitted to go with us was that 
she was to carry her schoolbooks, and her studies were 
not to be abandoned. The r 61 e of pedagogue was mine. 
As we weren’t paying salaries with any regularity, and 
as her money went home anyway, the usual theatre fine 
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ness her pretended skill. Della’s turn to get even came 
when Sullivan had to walk on as a gentleman in the part 
of Doctor Banks. Her scenes followed closely upon his 
own, and during all his time on the stage Della was in 
the prompt entrance with clinched fists and agonized 
looks to heaven. 

After his first performance of the part Sullivan de- 
clared that he would never go on for it again; but there 
was no choice between doing so and leaving the com- 
pany. With each added performance his distress 
mounted, until by the time we had finished the season 
Doctor Banks was a nightmare with him. He studied 
the route ahead in his effort to figure out where we might 
possibly want to put up that bill. Will Smythe, a good 
deal of the joker himself, would occasionally invade the 
smoking-car with a forged telegram from some manager 
ahead asking for this comedy of “His Last Legs,” and 
read it to me or to Smith loudly enough for scraps of it 
to reach Sullivan across the aisle. 

The name of the character. Doctor Banks, finally passed 
into Sullivan’s vocabulary as descriptive of any inade- 
quate person in life. Occasionally when he lost his tem- 
per about something else and had exhausted the polite 
and impolite expletives at the command of the average 
tough he would finish by adding that the party under 
condemnation was a regular Doctor Banks. Language 
could convey no more. 

The theatre all over the country at that time was suf- 
fering from the competition of roller skating, which was 
then a craze. The rinks throughout the country made 
as much of a bid for persons who would otherwise have 
gone to the theatre as the motion pictures now make. 
Though as actors we disapproved of this fad, we were 
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Della answered: ‘TVe been in a calaboose all night.” 

She looked it. 

I think I should tell of our advance man, Frank Hamil- 
ton, because in some other important business ventures 
and episodes growing out of them Hamilton and I were 
intimately associated. He was not quite thirty years 
old, but looked a bit older. You could safely call him 
colonel or judge in any group without risking doubt of 
your seriousness. For a short time he had been an ac- 
tor; for a shorter time an unsuccessful star. He had 
the most unbounded confidence in himself and his ca- 
pacity to carry out anything that he undertook; but 
as soon as Hamilton filled in all the outlines of any sud- 
den conception, and was able fairly to communicate the 
figure to one or two other minds, he was ready to abandon 
it for some newer and more inviting dream. Sometimes 
where there was a gap in the route the duty to get a date 
for us fell to him. His optimism concerning the business 
we would do at any place he selected and thought about 
was sufficient for him to feel guaranteed in the required 
railroad journey, however long. My only venture as the 
owner of a newspaper was following one of Hamilton’s 
will-o’-the-wisps. The only time I felt I was sharing the 
lease of a theatre was when we went arm in arm after 
another prospect. 

Getting home from this try-out trip of ours as we did 
late in June, with the intention of beginning a regular 
season toward the end of August, left us players with not 
much more than six weeks’ vacation, which we employed 
leisurely improving material we had as to text and in 
getting new songs, and the like. The trip had been vastly 
interesting and educational, but there was salary owing 
to the company, and unpaid paper bills at the local 
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for a breach of discipline meant nothing, but to fine her 
one extra lesson was effective. 

Outside her studies she had a child*s curiosity in all 
questions raised by the features of our shifting environ- 
ment. This was generally satisfied by some member of 
the company, but not in the spirit of seriousness that 
should guide an education. There was a disposition, 
especially on the part of the men, to tease rather than to 
inforni. For example, meeting the word frequently on 
the bills of fare, Della wanted to know, “What is a 
veal? ^ Everybody tried to describe it to her in terms 
of elimination; it wasn t as large as a cow; didn^t have 
wings like a chicken, and so on; and all so seriously that 
Della went through the season, hurrying now and then 
to the car window, but always too late to see a veal that 
we had just passed. In the beautiful little city of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, business was bad because there was a 
meeting of the alumni that competed. Della wanted to 
know what an alumni was. Smythe was trying to tell 
her in the usual way, eliminating colors, wings, and the 
like. Della, hoping to make better progress by com- 
bining ideas, asked if it was anything like a veal. Smythe 
told her it was very much like a veal, only it didn’t know 
so much. 

It was not always possible to get first-class trains. 
On more than one trip we had to be content for a short 
jump with the company huddled in with the trainmen 
m their caboose. One awkward booking forced us 
into that kind of travel overnight. We reached our 

hotel early in the morning. Della walked to the hotel 
desk. 

clerk, noticing her dishevelled appearance, said; 
What’s the matter, kid?” 
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ADVENTURES ON THE ROAD 

Those were sad vacation, days, divided as were our 
hopes and our actual prospects. Mr. Dickson bravely 
argued that we had done all that we had any reason to 
expect in the way of business. We had a perfected enter- 
tainment and a scrap-book of notices that many a New 
York manager would have given thousands of dollars 
rightly to own. Furthermore, the offers for return dates 
in the regular season were most reassuring. One menace 
lay in the fact that nearly every member of the com- 
pany had received some flattering offer from other man- 
agers who had seen our work in MLinneapoIis, M^ilwaukee, 
or Chicago. 

My first meeting with A. L. Erlanger, for so many 
years the head of the syndicate that later controlled the 
business of the American theatres, and still in that posi- 
tion, was at the end of this summer. Mr. Erlanger, then 
a young man, probably younger than I was, as he is now 
younger than I am, was managing the first financial ven- 
ture of magnitude on his own account. This was a play 
called “Dagmar,” of which the star was Louise Balfe. 
I had been in to see it on Tuesday night of its early week 
at Pope’s, and was in the lobby of the theatre during an 
intermission when Dickson called me and introduced 
us. The young manager said that he would like me to 
replace his leading man, an actor by the name of William 
Harris, not related to either of those prominent managers 
of New York, the late William Harris or the present 

169 
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printers’, the Springer Lithograpir Company. What- 
ever our trip had proved besides, it had certainly shown 
that we were not a paying enterprise in a spring season 
over small time in the Middle West. 
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Mv refusal tu go with "Dugnuir” at a hundred dollars 
showed me how truly at lieart I preferred our little home 
ompanv* hly own wavering was over, and the other 
boys Eli line for a lag try at a real tour. As I looked 
over Diekson’s rrnite sheets for the ctsming season, fairly 
filled as they were for tlu‘ early months, and for later 
ones marked out wit It ttwlieated points of importance 
between whkT we should mauteuvre the tissue of con- 
necting engagements, I hatl a great eagerness, inspired 
by the prospect of .such a season in a little eommonwcalth 
company wherein were n« stars, wlrere the proprietors 
were comrades ant! where lad >y -girl and ifn|H*cunious 
owner and aeeomplishetl manager got eaeh tire demo- 
cratic salary of forty tlollars a week, with no guaranty 
and infrecjuent realization. \tju ean t go lai wrong on 
forty dollars a week; hut if ymi are willing to waive its 
eollection anti transmute the tleht into railiotid tickets 
with an intermitteusly enetnitagirtg patronage you can 
cover a lot of ground. 

Starling on lids regidar seastin, vve naturidly recovered 
the territory of tmr tiv-mil. The peoide remeiuhered 
us and we did not tltJ Imdly. One trl tlitise iilling-in jumps 
referred to as stiuu'tiiues matie hy our advante rnan 
carried us from Stillwater, Minnesota, tti Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, broken tmly hy a sttifs at St. (.loud, airout 
seventy-five miles muih (4 St. Paul. I he rountl pip 
was all based tm Hamilton’s hopes of Winnipeg, inspired 
by some glowing tirM*ii|»iion hy a local muniptt’r. Still- 
water is a heautihd little t»mn <m the St. (.roix Rivet, 
almost due east of .Minneapolis. We were playing there 
Friday night, aiul imwie St, (.loud for Saturday, and tlicn 
had Sunday to get into W inntjregt and prepare for the 
week. To do this we were to make a very early start 
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William Harris, Iiis son, anci that he would pay me 
vSevcnty-fivc dollars a week, a large salary for a road' load- 
ing man at that time. I declined tlic on'cr and went on 
my errand to the near-by caf6. He met me again during 
the following intermission and raised tlie oiler to one 
hundred dollars, which I also declined. 

During the last year of the World War, ipiS, I was at 
Mr. Erlanger’s dinner-tal)le in New York with a number 
of men who were discussing some war aid in wliich the 
theatres were interc.sted. 'Fo my astonishment he re- 
ferred to that first meeting at l^ope’s thirty-four years 
before. He asked me if I remembered my reasons for 
refusing to go with tlie comjjany, and told, to the amuse- 
ment of the company, tfiat I Iiatl said: “I won’t go, be- 
cause I tliink you have a Iiad play whicli should be in 
the storehouse.” And tiie Naiioleon of managers laughed 
heartily at this freshness. 

“But Thomas was right,” lie added, “and I should 
have saved money by taking his advice at the time.” 

I then told him of a reinforcement tliat had IxHm given 
to my estimate of the play. Before I fuul gone into the 
theatre on that 'Fuesday night I had met our Dickson 
Sketch Club comedian, Billy Sullivan, wliose anguish at 
haying to jday a straight iiart I have related. The week 
before Mr. Erlanger’.s engagement in the theatre tlie at- 
traction had Iieen one Ada Ilielimond, a rather indilferent 
type of iHirlesquc woman in as bat! a performance as 
could be imagined. 

I said to Sullivan, “How is tlie ‘Dagmar’ piece?” 

With a seriousness that intensilied tlie uneonst'iou.s 
humor of his remark, he answered: “Why, Cus, it’.s 
a case of Ada Richmond with a whole cast of Doctor 
Bankscs!''’ 
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„f this littlo t<.«-lu'iKi«l Nortli Amoriain wc 

1 i of tlu' time. We \vere ahU' to pet saiulwtches and 
sonic coffee at a .stand in ti«* termiiud iiiul tnake our train, 
on which we had the satisfaction of seemg the car with 
our scenery and alreiwly hooked. I his put Sul- 

livan and me into the timn i»f St. Chnu! early in the after- 
M’n Wf* had tlu^ svt aitil \lu* cltHtributccl 

r*. clmi^uy thu. uTivud ,u .-iKhl. \Vu ulso Imsl time 
to net out some hand-liilis and esjdaiii to tlie little com- 
munitv, who had .seen no c<iiispan> an ive ujam the morn- 
ing train, tlie .situation as it stood, and ju'omise them the 

plays as advertised in the evening. ^ 

When we got into Winnijieg we were a.stontslietl to 
find that it was winter, it was lute autumn m the States. 
But in this city of Manittam tlm grmuui w as covered with 
snow. All veltieles hatl imeu taken from their wheels 
and were upon runners: the roatfs were alreatly paeketl. 
The hotel at whieli wr Ntop|HHl was iitter! \vith storm 
sashes outside the working wintlows, closed in tor the 

Dc.spite the optimism of HamiUon and the genial hopes 
of the local manager, we tiidn’l open to mucli husine.ss. 
There i.s always an excuse in n little town tor bad busi- 
ness; the local manager lias idibis. I hey beg.iu^ atiout 
a quarter of eiglit, when the house is not proniising, by 
his assertion that the people come late; and hmsh by his 
suddenly remembering that there is a elunyh Hociable or 
gathering of equal imjairtance, or some hua 
excitement that explains the lack of patronage. I m 
saddest excuse tlial ,v»tu can g<-t is tlutl tlu* jn*oplc are 
saving their money for the attiaction that is to lol ow. 

In Winnipeg a local umh iiu ttu' had lirokcn jail a day 
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from Stillwater and change cars at St. Paul. We left a 
night call with the hotel i>roprietor and went to heel 
I waked in the morning aI)out fifteen minutes I)efore 
train time, ran along the hall where we were quartt'red, 
roused the company and without breakfa.st made a dash 
for the station, but too late. The next train would get 
us into St. Cloud at about the time we should ring up 
for the play, with no margin for getting the scenery to 
the theatre or making ourselve.s up for tfu; cluiracters. 
The hotel proprietor thought timt we might drive across 
country in time to get the train selieduled to take us out 
of St. Paul. But after consulting witli tlie livt'ry-stable 
man this was found to be impracticable. Tlie 'scenery 
and baggage had gone on the train. 


Un a quick decision it was agreeci that Sulliv an and I 
should try the cross-country drive. The stafde keeper 
sent us a double surrey, with two ordinary-looking Iu)r.se.s' 
and a boy of fourteen to drive. We .started, 'riie Imy 
handled his team with the knowledge anti comjiosure of 
a veteran. Sullivan and I complained of tlu- shnv tiace 
we were taking, The boy figured that the drive could 
be made in time to give us a margin of ten minutes on 
the tram, somewhat over two hours, a.s I remember; that 
to rush the horses_ would be to tire them out and not 
make the connection. We thought that more speed 
could be safely tried; but the lad insisted that he was 

m charge of the expedition and that he would eonduct 
It to suit himself. 


At last on a little lift m the rise of the iandscaiH* the 
boy, pointing to a distant cloud of .smoke, collection of 
chmneys and roofs, said: “That is St. Pmd.” 

werp increased their speed little if any, but 

now moving with great regularity, and under the 
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It wus imptjssilile f<>f 

this figure sillioueltetl aguinst the Hghtett Inil curtained 
windows, do them it seemed to lie some im'SHcnger from 
tic fugitive ofiiehtl t!u*y were hunting. With the fool- 
lmrdincs.s of twenty-seven I utldressetl them as {VIIow 
citi?;en.s, lifted my lutuils hir silence, which came qtdckly, 
then leaned on the nul un<l spoke as I fancied Blaine or 
Logan would have addressed theitu 

The night was cold and clear; the lunises oppo.site 
made a liiie Imekgrtntml; it was as ^yjod a place for a 
political adtlress as a man ctniltl ask tor. I began with 
a paragraph or tw(» alanit the riidits of Idpdlslunen, the 
guaranties of tiieir great unwiitten cuustitmion, the 
elaboration of that in tia<Uth»n nml pr.'u ticcs: spoke of 
the reason for their coming to the Itotrl dotns; tohl them 
that among the riglits of everv Englishman were those of 
self-expreHsion ami the pmstiit of happiness; and then 
mentioned the Dickson Skctih t.hdi pl)i\!ng at tlu fjpt ia** 
house, where the most plcasntr for the least io<nu'y ■— 

Bang! A shower t»f snowliiills caught me and my 
friemls staiuling behind am! luoke a numlier of windows. 

I was dragged insttle and some man, speaking more di- 
rectly to the facts from the tUmf Indow, hnally got tliem 
to believe that the lientenant -governor had escaped. 

The next day the agitalion in the community kept up. 
The people didn't know lt»e man who lurd Ihto wliipped; 
they didn't care any thing nlw»ut tliat. I heir rights had 
been invaded by an appointed t»l!teiid. I he things that 
impre,s.sed me in their beimvtor was the way they went 
about their self-assertion. In'4<*ad ot being perieelly 
satisfied with getting something on tlie editttrial page in 
the public fortmi signetl In a Lover of Tibeity, they bad 
moved promptly to rlinct action. I am not even at this 
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or two before our arrival and made his escape. He had 
been recaptured and brouglit i)ack. 'flic lieutenant- 
governor of Manitoba, resenting tliis criniinars failure 
to respect the iron bars, Iiud cuu.sed him to f)e flogged’ 
and the free Englishmen of that fine little city were dis- 
cussing this punishment. They had finally come to the 
conclusion that a man in jail was justified in dismissing 
any moral restraint that bans were supposed to imply. 
Flis right to escape was by implication just ns inaliimah'le 
as his measure of beer by the I.ondon ejuarter guaranteed 
by Article XXXV of Magna (iarta. 'Hie tlebale of this 
flogging order had slowly mounted into indignation, and 
finally into something very like rebellion. 


As wc were ringing up on our lirst performance the 
lieutenant-governor was in the miilst of a liantpiet at 
the Windsor Hotel. The after-dinner speecfies were in- 
terrupted by a crowd of Englishmen that was rapidly 
gathering outside, looking for Ids e.\eelieney. The hotel 
proprietor had been forced to lock his doors, guard his 
windows, and finally the lieutenant-goverimr. after an 
hour or two of this menace, was covertly conducted out 
the back way, m disguise, and spirited olf in a sleigh in 
order to save his skin. When we came home from the 
theatre the police had to help us to get through the mol), 
and we had to be identified before we could he admitted 
to the hotel. The women were friglitened; all of us men 
were impressed. But one thing aiiout whieli we agreed 
was that that was the largest audience out tliere we had 
iW. 'T'" Somehow this siiKK.'slii.n raiinlit 

siul prqsinv- 

tions When we rcachctl the see..,ul stery I went out 

Smith b ' J™'' '■'“'’5'; "'Ix’l*' Will Siiiythe anti Etlunr 

Smith stood behind me m the doorway. 
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A principal member of any “Muldoon’s Picnic” com- 
pany is the donkey. We found one on a farm, guaran- 
teed his full value to his owner, and hired him for the 
last half of the week. Our auditorium was reached by a 
winding staircase, making an ascent of some thirty feet. 
The donkey refused to follow or drive up this, so we 
carried him to the parquet and down the side aisle and 
up five steps more to the stage. We played “Muldoon’s 
Picnic” on Thursday evening. All the work I have in- 
dicated — ^writing the play, writing some parts, holding 
the rehearsals implied, getting the donkey, getting our 
own costumes — ^was accomplished in thirty-six hours, 
during which we had also given one performance of our 
original bill. “Muldoon’s Picnic,” with Bernard’s farce, 
“His Last Legs,” drew enough money for us to get our 
railroad fares back to the States and resume our tour 
in northern Wisconsin. Sullivan’s agony at having to 
play Doctor Banks the first half of the evening was as- 
suaged and almost compensated by his chance to do 
Muldoon, which was really a star part. 

There is a comic episode connected with another pres- 
entation of “Muldoon’s Picnic” by this company. It 
occurred in New Orleans. W^e weren t in the best theatre. 
The only piece of local scenery that would serve as the 
required picnic-ground was a back drop representing the 
Lakes of Killarney. This was very old and wrinkled 
and was suspended from the gridiron. To take out the 
wrinkles, the carpenters pulled the canvas taut and nailed 
its lower batten, or wooden rail, to the stage. David as 
Mulcahy had to mount the donkey at the usual moment 
in the second act. The New Orleans donkey was not 
only sulky but reactionary. He backed up against the 
Lakes of Killarney, and— cheered rather than deterred 
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date prepared to advocate their rnetliotls where tlierc is 
a judicial machine caijahle to ixalress, but there is lino 
value in tiadition and in its authority with an unmixecl 
stock. 

De.spite this advertLsing, (nir inisiness on the second 
night was no I)etter. Ilie local manager thought our 
entertamment was not .so fularious ns his jjatrons ex- 
pected. He advised a change of fjill. We were n-uN 
with “ His Last; I.egs,’' and in ordor to pia'sent a full eve- 
ning of new olfering we decided to try “Muldoon’s Pic- 
nic, which we had been discussing for some time Sul- 
livan was tlioroughly familiar with the iilay from watch- 
mg two or tliree engagiuivents in which Barry and hay 
did It for a week eacli time. Da^ id also fm'd watched 
It Irom the orcliestra, and little I^ella find played the 
child lor Barry and hay wlum tliey were in St. Louis. 

I had .some laniiliarity with it from having got in occa- 
sionally (rom the box-oHiee. 

Hie i)lan was to put this on Thursday night. In the 
old clays, twenty years liefore the tinu* of wluch I am 
writing, It was not unusual to i>itehfork pieees into a 
production in that hurried way, and exiHaicnccd variety 
people even as late as ipoo would get together and put 
on an afterpiece with very lew rehearsals and relying 
inorc upon tradition than upon scri|it;. It wms necessary, 
however, for us to have a promjit copy, or we thought 
It was. Edgar Smith and I sat down to tidiles witli pem 
and paper, while Sullivan, David, and Della dictated to 
us the play as they rememberc’d it. Smythe, the third 
cl our scriveners’ department, set to work copying parts 
for the women. Della rec{uired no imrt. Slie was iierself 
an authority. Smith and I preferred to copy our own, 
becau.se that was an excellent nu*thod of study. David 
and Sullivan knew the play. 
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fresh telegram came an actor stepped down in character 
and read its contents to the audience — such and such a 
vote for Blaine, or this or that State indicated for Cleve- 
land- 

At one point in the burlesque that closed our show 
Ned Smith appeared as a spinster of the Directoxre 
period, poke bonnet and curls. In this costume, toward 
10.30 in the evening, he got tlic laugh of the night by 
reading this telegram: 

“Us girls seem to have got left at the post. — Belva.” 
Hiis revives tlic fact which many, even those rather 
well informed ijolitically, never fixed in their minds— 
that in that year a woman, Belva A. Lockwood, ran for 
the pre.sideney of the United States as the candidate of 
a regular accredited political organization, the Equal 
Rights Party. 

We had a Imlf-day in the city of Washington in the 
early winter of 1885; not playing there, but changing 
cars on a jump from Pennsylvania to a Southern town. 
It was my first return to the city of magnificent distances 
since my term as page-boy fifteen years before. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue looked impressively broad but depressingly 
shahliy, with its little four-story houses, five-story hotels, 
and <lingy shops, all even smaller than I had remem- 
bered. But the fine old Capitol stood at the head of the 
avenue, in.spiring in its grandeur and symxnctry, its form 
and color and satisfying balance. Neither House of 
Congress was in session. I roamed the corridors and 
rotundas, renewing youthful imprc.ssions, and on the 
ramble drifted into the Supreme Court room.^ I found 
that I had insufficiently estimated the inapression of the 
General Butler rebuke for my boyish caricatures of him, 
as I felt a nervous tinglirrg up the spine at sight of the 
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l.y tlm cpposition-lxu-kcd througf, the rotten canvl 
. m clKippeared in the waters. NothinK during tile w«<fc 
h.u pleasetl our aiidicnee so mueh as tliat vanishing act 
and notlung that eouh! I,e said condemnatory of theatr,!;: 
in genera and donkeys m partieular was omitted by 
David, who.se voice Iron, beliind the Kdlarnev Inkes 
vwis lortnnalely mnllled by the canvas of a reunhed Ire' 
land and droivned by tl.e screams of the house in front. 
Uiw ti;iy KiKjn after our return to tfu* States I foimd 

I'iule Iro' “l ' ‘-'’ur a 

W I . V ‘"I'he bilevator," by 

bi bam Dean Ilmvelk 1 hat was my lirst knowledge 

arntth. r, ^-hieved i„ 

foil u f ^ bjevator, and in the otiiers that 

billowed .soon alter were very edneational suggestions to 

th'r'rro ■" dieatrc 

^’nth it'sUanit joined to [irecision, 

I here was a tidy little opera-liou.se in b'ort Wayne, 

I kI ana, I, .sal my memory by tl.e clatter of timvare 
that began Iront of the eurtain so.ne thne before the 
ovtttuie and grew to a dealening eharivari in a few min- 

h.ni’s'e ,1. ir T f ''''‘“‘■bV rule in that 

a I a s n 7 "> bis .seat 

he eiS.'”’" ‘'“"■"'“y "'bere 

It wiwf,'"'* i'i ““"‘''““'d b. my mind will, eleetioii night. 

fm .un 7, ' ~7‘' "»era-l.onse tl.at we 

announced tlie returns ol ilie preshlential election in 

coume still''- '?> “‘““res, and of 

iruicci* ^ \ rt'tnrns wero read during inter- 

i e77,re'If “ ‘f ■>“>“■“«! the intere,st in 

m mote than equalled tliat in tlie play, until as each 
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™utll upon ""f ‘'"''■7' !' , 

l.n.I ^.•n U.U.I. . .. ...... . 





;;„L alt 'I- ''If: 

No fulI-Wnlniea Airiv.an Nuuth „l ihr t Ha. 

from the tear of a ru!>lnt >. in»t. I « «'*•'* *'“* ^ ■' “ , ^ „ 

face with imtiign inlcni i- tn pt»t ine, hn.* a ‘ 

that only a Mrm.g vunauu jo.uim.nrr .. ih.-^ 

of the rahhit’H luut i»i«n*.rU ..ni irm.nr In .. • • ^ 

rouge is applied to an m t.n'N Ime In a h.nr ■. l-.i. u,.. . 

the ball of which thr hmg smIi hu n. h^e a . .»»« .■ 

hair brush imp.mildy Innad. Hirre wa- -h 1. « ha»r • 

foot in SuIUvatt's makeup lavmg !.«■ 

darky’s susceptibility, he eiuiir4 tin. ihn.g m hn 

asanobjeeturautlunltv and a map> f.ut 

of the negro psyelndMgv beynmi llu. het r 

stage, Sullivait was in the habit .4 ae. t:-' 

company ami leaving ihuM- p«*r trihiw^ un».<-s 4r. 

pressing delusion. . , , , , t 

Nothing thist I etndd say to the i»huk ^ 

found this onl alleretl tludi Ib.t i ••’• v. .u.u- 

to devise a white spell that they liflirM'.l ami 

magtcally jKrtettt. ^ , , 

As far as ihev knew- the jKinc-r wfr. rniun-, in ir.r , ^ 

ILstic words with whii-h I aeei*ni|ian»ril thr grt,!!***- •.! 
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old warrior seated at the talde, his efiiii resting' on hi> 
hands and his eyes closed, while tlu* solieittn’-yciural 
some representative from his oflice adtiressed tlie couiT 
As near as one could gather, sitting wiiii tin* three or 
four spectators listening to the uninteresting ease th > 
issue was a claim against tise Unite<i States Ivn' certain 
cotton owned by a loyal citizen ami tlestroyed as a tae 
tied necessity by some Northern gemtanl during tlu- war' 
The solicitor for the government, imfufging in fbrensi; 
elaboration and efiects, tired his listeners in the lohhv 
who were evidently waiting for Benjamin K Butler to 
speak. When the solicitor finished IFitler slowly onened 
hK eyes, turned his head with an impiiring jerk, lifted 
his chin as he directed his gaze to the nrendU < he 
court, rose with deliberation, and saiil: 

“If It please the court, I have but one point to submit- 
If the court overrules me I have nothing fu rtlier to of W-' 

If the court sustains me I have won my r-ase " ’ 

yo,:jTo ““ r; r 

When r virao f . J r ^ ■'-'igtuheant. 

vviicn X WRs first cfniwinfi" i ¥ 

to sharpen a lead-pcnd wttb f me 

way, that is an art I should like t!r ? T 

raitted— inculcated the habit of -''Piu-e per- 

even those of some tmv m odd moments, 

free, by 

iar strokes crossing tC it 

pencil marks deepened wirlt f ■.* , ‘ fryer ol 

ehedow that the"eXr.i;„rt''o r' i "Y ‘'l'' 
Pennsylvania and later left u/ t ■ frs we left 

■? .. » ana late, left Washington, and then moved 
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obviously never occurred to them that theatrical ar- 
rangements were made in advance, and that we could 
not prolong a visit anywhere simply because our hosts 

were agreeable. t • • 

The sequel, however, almost bore out their mnocent 

assumption. The Winston militia, the local name ol 
which I forget, overrode our excuses and explanations 
with a disarming hospitality that one doesn’t meet north 
of that latitude. We were to play the next night m the 
town of Salisbury. We couldn’t ask the manager there 
to release us. We would be under pecuniary obligation 
and liability. All of this these young men quickly ac- 
cepted, assimilated and transmuted into energy. With 
our consent, they got hold of the Salisbury manager; 
they arranged, in what manner I do not know— they 
hadn’t had time to send our next morning s notices tor 
his consent to our cutting out his town, and they gave 
us as they had promised, a fine house and a jolly audi- 
ence on the second night. They also gave us a supper 

and a dance in their armory. 

The spirit of entertainment spread through the little 
town. The hotel keeper, with a couple of two-horse rigs, 
showed us the surrounding country. When, in the glow 
of this give and take and quite family intimacy, Mr. 
Smythe felt called upon to speak some_ farewell words 
of thanks before the curtain, his enthusiasm outran his 
information, and he spoke in most glowing terms ol their 
wonderful little hotel. A roar of mocking laughter an- 
swered him; even local pride knew this hotel to be rotten; 
and the next morning the hotel proprietor, who— also 
knowing his own hotel-could not be convinced that 
Smythe’s compliments had been sincere, forced an 
apology from him by threats of personal violence. We 
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rubbing them slightly under each eye with a white silk 
handkerchief. But as the spell worked and the tears 
ran involuntarily from their eyes, they never doubted 
its efficacy, and I never told them that I had concealed 
in the silk handkerchief the white button of a menthol 
pencil. Perhaps I should be ashamed to confess it, but 
in the interest of efficiency, as well as occasional enter- 
tainment, Sullivan and I finally came into a working 
agreement by which he covered our local assistants with 
the black spell during the time of their required services 
and I released them by the white spell before we went 
away. 

In 1885 every local community in the South had its 
military organization of whites, trained to the utmost 
efficiency of militia. We met the members of one such 
company in the jointly incorporated community of Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina. Salem was an old Moravian 
settlement of simple dwellings, flanked by its cemetery, 
in which this religious sect, consistently with its belief 
that death was a democracy in which all were equal, 
permits above the graves of its dead only the little uni- 
form cubes of stone. Winston, in contrast, is the new 
town, with everything therein apparently erected since 
the Civil War, and a graveyard in which the most os- 
tentatious are welcome. 

Our engagement was for one night. The house was 
very thin, but, as the favorable notices say, most ap- 
preciative. When the curtain fell two or three young 
gentlemen came behind, introduced themselves, expressed 
their approval of the plays and apologized for their 
townspeople who had not patronized the entertainment; 
and then, with a refreshing ignorance of theatrical ar- 
rangements, suggested that we stay another night. It 
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norther, which corresponds to a Western blizzard. At 
the late hour nobody in authority could be found about 
the hotel. The two or three half-frozen negro servants 
we were able to arouse brought us a small armful of wet 
wood. The women members of our company were really 
suffering. Miss Page had a singer’s sensitiveness to at- 
mospheric and temperature changes. We had come to 
a pass where it meant not only a temporary incapacity 
of these more delicate ones, Miss Page and Della, but it 
might be a question of serious illness; and a company 
stranded a thousand miles from home. 

Assigned to rooms according to the apparent impor- 
tance of our members, Edgar Smith had been given a 
room with an open fireplace. Miss Page and Della, wear- 
ing their street wraps, got into the bed in that room, Ed- 
gar and I sat up fully dressed and wearing our caps and 
overcoats. But the blasts of this norther came through 
the badly joined windows until the water on the wash- 
stand was freezing. The hard wet wood fetched up by 
the shivering darky wouldn’t ignite. Heroic measures 
were necessary. We men took the pine sides and backs 
from the drawers of the washstand and the bureau and 
the shelves of the wardrobe, broke them up with a dumb- 
bell, and kept the fire going. We left the hotel before 
dawn, according to railroad requirements, after havmg 
some thin coffee and corn mufl&ns given us in the chili 
dining-room. We told the man who came on duty about 
our necessity to use the cheap furniture as fuel. We had 
probably caused a damage of ten or fifteen ^ dollars. 
Whether from indifference or from belief in the justifica- 
tion of our emergency measures, the hotel proprietor 
never communicated with us about the matt^. 

We had a wonderful week in the city of Charleston. 
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left, imaniinously admitting that the hotel was t 
but that wc thought the home folk didn’t know it. 

My travelling bag with its contents was a stand 
joke in our company. It weighed about fifteen pour 
One side of it was filled with a tightly rolled steamer 
and a pair of live-pound iron dumb-lielLs. The other j 
held the usual toilet articles for a night away from oi 
trunk. Although we had plenty of exercise on the st 
in our rough dances, I was fearful at tluit time of Io.s 
the strength I had aetjuired in the railroad yard. In 
anxiety to avoid that I packed this pair of dumb-b< 
weighing togetlver ten pound.s, and I conscientiously u 
them every day in the bedroom, lire steamer rug, wk 
somebody had given me, I continued to carry beeaust 
its value now and tlien as protection to little Dc 
There used to be a Iilacksmith in St. Loui.s who s 
somebody’s Iiorse.slioe.s. His attractive advertisem 
read : 

"No frog, no hool'; no hoof, no horse,” 

I’luit could have been parajjhrased in our organizat 
by writing: 

“No Della, no ‘Editha’s Burglar*; no ‘Editha’s K 
glar,’ no show.” 

Except to those acquainted with the country at t 
time, it will lie a surprise to learn that the most pt 
trating cold was sometimes in the Middle South. 
people there had not yet recovered from the impover 
ment of the Civil War. Many hotels were poorly heal 
Railroad cars were often cold. Some junctions at wl 
we had to wait had only a frame house, with no fir< 
the stove. At such times we rolled Della up in 
steamer rug. There wa.s one hotel to whieli we retur 
from the cold theatre in what the local people calle 
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Burglar this week, I think the St. Louis papers were prob- 
ably right.” 

The hour was late, there had been some alcohol, but 
the tears sprang to my eyes as they would come now to 
the eyes of Rollo Peters if John Singer Sargent were to 
say to him, “I think the portrait you painted is better 
than the one I did.” 

On our way from Atlanta, which still bitterly remem- 
bered Sherman, we passed through Talladega to the 
busy little city of Birmingham. A story that Mr. Owens 
had told us of a night in Talladega, the beauty of the 
town as we saw it, and especially the sight of a razed 
gateway to one old estate, impressed me. I laid there 
the scenes of the first play that I wrote some six years 
later for Mr. A. M. Palmer. Also, I named the play 
“Talladega,” but Mr. Palmer thought that too exclusive 
for the theme, and we agreed upon the title “Alabania.” 

New Orleans! Every member of the company had 
been looking forward to the visit for different re^ons. 
To walk around the old town after we had been there a 
day or two and located its points of interest was like 
hearing my father talk about it as he had talked when 
he came back to St. Louis bringing the bananas and 
mocking-birds in 1865. The same quaint personages; 
the same French market with its early coffee; the ex- 
cellent restaurants; the wide-open gambling-houses; the 
walled gardens; the graves built above the ground be- 
cause excavations of a foot or two developed water; the 
beautiful women; the men in broad hats and linen suits, 
the descendants of the proud old aristocracy— all were 

^^Our little company put up at Victor’s on Bourbon 
Street. We ate on the westerly side of the street, where 
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The owner of the theatre where we played was the fine 
old actor, John E. Owens, whom I have already men- 
tioned, celebrated for his Solon Shingle, Caleb Plummer, 
and Doctor Pangloss. He came in to see our performance 
f on the first night, and every night after that came in to 

i see only our Burglar sketch; but after the play each night 

when we got home to the hotel we found Mr. Owens wait- 
t ing for us at a table reserved by the chimney corner in 

f the bar. About the middle of the week Mrs. Owens, who 

I was an austere lady — I have the impression that she had 

I been a player too — sent for us. Although she was some- 

I where near the age of her husband, who was then sixty- 

I two, her hair was jet black and combed in a heavy fold 

I on each side, completely hiding her ears after the manner 

t later popularized by Cleo de M6rode. This grande dame 

^ asked for Mr. Smith, for some reason considering him the 

\ chief offender, and while Smythe and I stood by she told 

I us we should be ashamed of ourselves to keep an old 

• gentleman like Mr. Owens up at the bar to the small hours 

I every morning. 

She was right. But what eager youngsters in their 
I middle twenties would have lost the opportunity to sit 

I with this convivial veteran as he filled the hours with 

an uninterrupted series of anecdotes and recollections 
of the theatrical experiences so attractive to their fan- 
cies? 

Toward the end of the week, in one of these sessions, 
he asked me, “Are you the Thomas that the St. Louis 
papers said played old man Rogers better than I did?” 

I told him that I was, but that I had had no part in 
the controversy. 

He answered: “Neither had I, and I haven’t spoken 

* since, gut now that Tve watched you play the 


later arranged for the production of Editha s Burg 
by Eddie Sothern in New York at the old Lyceum 
Theatre on Fourth Avenue. This chance for the one- 
act play in New York and something Mr. Frohman said 
made me begin to think of its value as a 
entertainment if elaborated. My leisure time du g 
rest of the season was devoted to that work, and before 
we closed I had written a four-act drama which was sub- 

secruently called “The Burglar.” . 

Among the towns on our way home was Louisville, 

where I had a week again with J^i^j^acauley, whose 
acquaintance I had made so favorably while with the 
Norton company. We had many pleasant hours together 
and John was complimentarily anxious to 
Colonel Henry Watterson, the editor of the Louisvi 
Courier-Journal We called 

afternoon together, and were told that Colonel W 
son was at the Pendennis Club. We followed there J^s 
we entered the large living-room on the ground floor 
handsome, black-haired, soldierly person, apparently m 
his middle thirties, was seated at the piano, his shi 
collar unbuttoned and thrown open as by a hero o r - 
mance. He wore a seersucker doat, the sleeves of which 
were pushed well up from his turned back shirt-cuffs, 
and he was absorbed in playing a medley of operatic arias, 
Foster folk-songs, and improvisations. 

Macauley stopped me in the doorway. The condi- 
tions were not unknown to him. It was Watterson s 
frequent practice at that epoch to repair to that room 
and that piano and play himself out of some overshadow- 
ing perplexity. After Macauley had led me outside of 
the clubhouse he explained this and his unwillingness to 
intrude upon the mood and its expression. It was not 
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Victor ofhciated in his cnyii restaurant and lirought 
the stun hot irom tlie gnll; we lived in a Madame D, 
phine garden on the easterly side, in rooms each Icttii 
to a common gallery reached by a stairway; each roo 
lurmshed with a window fitted with Venetian blinds ar 
a swinging door of fixed slats like the summer doors , 
an old-time Missouri barrooim The darkies brought i 
oui black coflee in the morning; for k petit dfjvunn t 
table act OSS the street the eofi’ee was served from a nr 
with a straiKht almny ha.uil.. projortinR ,m one .skle 
an^ equal spout from a right-angle face. 

I wo Iilocks away on Royal Street one when passin 
coukLIoeatc the gambling rooms by the rattle of tile ken 
balls m their wooden roller, I liked keno. It took onl 

noLwd an after 

noon of scattered attendance one stood a chance of win 

cenfs.'''“'' ji^vestment of tci 

«« o 

But p'irtiv fo°r ■tl'' ' dissipation 

of L .n r fwvrtly for the sak< 

of local color, partly wisliing to try evervthimr onee 1 

went froin tlie theatre one night into the'erowded kenr 
loom on Royal Street with thirty eents as my limit 
picked what looked like a good card, and on the seconci 

earned my winnings baek to the company. We stocked 

Xldpr^e!” “«"Hcen-cIoUam 

ma°"Zn C''»rie.s Froh- 

Scruare cmvinl , Madison 

I <• I y, came m to see tlie performance, and 



I’RNAI.I 

Whrn y<n>»»Kfr nun hnvr rtskfd nw wlmt to <io to fit 
thrtnsrlvi*. pkivs I huvr iitU jst'tl tltirr |nusuits: 

Ihi* •‘.liulv ‘»f j'uuti j>!iivs, ImiiU on thf stage and 

printrd; lu ling i>iohssjnnidiv tor u w Idle; rt-ptHting on 
a un ttopidiijm »u-« spajM-r. ‘I he iir.t two oeenpntions 
evphtin then own ji ltljou to the hn .ini -.s of pluv tanking. 
‘I‘he le.ison foi jejioiling is tiol so olointi*.; fml the te* 
|Kitlri learns nesii'i % nines, ittnl the ehnmette Mttintimi 
for li !»hrv VMHtlil he nhnost tdwuvs a fitst-juige story i» 
II riews|jtt|»ei otlne. Hr n!st» hnrns dinlogtte fiotn his 
interviews, and he leiirtrs ehiirneterHii awing in his dtiily 


woik. 

Jsone of these i, unsideiaiions, however, infhieneed me 
in the suturnei of when I Itntnd myself tntt of a }ol> 

and in dehi atul in St. Hmis. I was looking lor work, 
and f looki'd tor it ainotigsi ilte men I knevs. Kl. A, I an* 
ning, a mnning mute of William Mtirion Ihasly, niul 
later seitetaiv ntul adviser td fighting lorn Johnson of 
Chweland. was h,r a few weeks in that summer aeting 
Its fits eiiitoi of the Si. Hniis |*uvf*/)}V|Jtirt h. .Mikt antf 
I weir thealie-fohliv and summer-garden aequaintnmes. 
He tljoughl I lunhi wiitr; he knew I eould tlravi ii tittle. 

His wotd to Heniv M.HUe. the managing editor .d the 
paiH i, got me a job at iwetiiv-live ilolhns a week, whieh 
was live better than I ionId have tlone hy going hutk to 
Ik,ue\ liok.oihte. I took it us a stotj-gan and went to 
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until four years later that I met my good friend Marse 
Henry. But that room in the Pendennis and that ability 
to improvise were to witness and to mark for me a very 
memorable moment some years later. 

We reached St. Louis deeper than ever in debt, to 
players and printer, Smythe went East to be a manager; 
Ed Smith went to New York, where as a writer he was 
to win reputation and comfort; Della became a star, 

David a Broadway hit; I was stranded in a St. Louis 
summer. 
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ftir t\Mi \tar.. Miul uIm* in t!u- tlu’atrical ttuv<'l vuriicr <lf- 
sciilHti. 1 inul hcvunu* familiar with llm Itn-al tiKuns. It 
NNU*'. uiu>tlu'r maltt'i* t<t icpiiit in tin* caily nuaU"* 

iiij* u*. <inr »it llu- liiur. 

My in"'t tluty on my fir*.l day -am! for that matter 
my tirsl duly evcty liav for nmny weeks was to cun- 
densr item*, from llm morning papers to paragrapiis of 
priiper ulatioij for our afteiiiiJon issue. At that time in 
Si. Louis the newspaper praeliee was to cover !»y reler- 
i'lU'e or l*y itiil I r^poj l e\'ei\tlnng tli.it liappeiHal in tlic 
eitv, from a tliunk am! rlisonleilv to a lairning barn in 
tlu sulnnhs. riuir was iml the seleelive system now 
followed in metiopolilan iouriudism. and there was no 
cennal news ageiu y or lliinsv. i'.aeh paper was expected 
to gi"t it*^ low n mhnniatioiii ami it iiossihh to gt t it rx 
clusively. Ihe semip. as a Inal was then calleii, was 
evideiHc of a iotnnurs dhciency ami enlerjirise. 

As the cuIj irpoiier in service, not in youth, I tlrew 
tlu’ simplest am! most t;ul-end assignments. My tirsl 
morning, aitei loiulens.iiiions wete over, wjis devoted to 
a I'hii keii sliow ; not siuh a ihickett shusv as wouhl now 
till Madison S«|naJe i.atden, hut a very unpretentious 
eollntiou ..I coops and i ages pul into a Iwrniy-iive-foot 
vacant store. I heie w< ie perhaps two hunthetl aiui fitly 
I.Iids in this collet lion, ranging ihrougli the various 
hreetis Inun Haniains to Caiehin C.hinus, ami thiough 
the various .spceiiuens from new-hatched chickens to 
rtHtsleis witli criminal records. 

On this Ins! dav of the ptiuliry show no awards had 
vet been madts As tar as I eould see, tliere was nothing 
to wiiir about but iust chickens ami lariners witli gosh- 
ding-it wluskers, Lhiiie ilisgusted with tlu' assignment, 
and seriously levolviug in iny mind uti impulse to ejuit 
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work hoping from day to day that " I ht' .i 

act play I had written, wcnihl iuul a jniHii.,ri. I h.u a 
second play on tiu* stocks which I calinl ” 
dealing with the l>ig FennsvKnnta strike. !t M»m,*(nrd 
the Philadelphia Grays, a hurtling roumlhmtM*, a i .imiun 
fired on the stage, a iire-engine and four hm si *;. 4 hmn. 
ing tank car of oil, a rimawav hansom l ah, jhr intninr 
of a rolling mill with a red-hot sicrl t ail math- in f ull virw, 
an attic, an abduction, a bank robberv, a liglit wuii Innur 
knives, a picnic by a flmvitig \itcain. a sinkr of mill 
hands, a man on hor.scback wiili rattling ib.uir, like ilu- 
fellow in the “Barnaby Hiidge" tioidon iini-., n msf.. , 
ruined mill-wheel that turnet! ovn and di>>unrd an «■,- 
caping villain, plenty of seiiiiimiit. ji.iliiua! nucmv 
and several light-comedy tmtehe-.. 1 still U.nr u. .md 
some day, when the IlipjXHliome litTomr'. a ih.imaiie 
house and the United Steel l'iust goes into ihr th.atu, d 
business, I mean to j»roduee it. Charles l*i,j»r Mti.msli 
considered it that summer. 

Years later Jo.sepli Brooks, after some intnrsi in •'Hrii 
IIui, also read it, andsatdt * 1 d like to <!<• it, but, thank 
God, I can't I" 

But in the summer of tny hojM's were {liniud to 
“The Burglar,” Will Kmvthe luni a eojn ..l " 1 h.- Bm- 
glar” with him in New York trying to phu,- u. luul b, 
H. Sothern, who had another cojn. wtoie tfi.u hr ^unM 
be in St. Louis sooti and tliscuss it with ii» , Ihr |o!t mi 
the Post~Dispatcb therefore seenu-d the m<»’,! !eni|>«tnu«. 
assignment imaginable. But even at that thnr unr 
daily duties, and tfiere were ediims. 

I was not a stranger in newspaper ofhn s. As .m .mi.i- 
tcur actor looking for .show pnblieitv. as a m.in bmn the 
box-oflice going with visiting adv;uu-e nun to the rdums 
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for the magazines I dropped suddenly back into the rou- 
tine of hotels, real estate, justices of the peace, a school 
board on its vacation, architecture, and weekly art 
notes. 

It was a depressing experience to have the paper come 
out day after day with only one’s condensations of the 
unimportant morning articles; depressing to see the other 
fellows with fatter departments grab the first copies that 
the office boy distributed as they left the roaring presses, 
and scan their stuff ostensibly for errors but really for that 
authority which formal type seems to lend to gelatinous 
contributions, giving a satisfaction not unlike the sculp- 
tor’s joy as the disappearing piece-mould reveals his per- 
manent bronze. 

The first important assignment alone grew out of a 
morning paragraph relating an inquiry at police head- 
quarters concerning a young girl who had been absent 
from her mother’s home for forty-eight hours. Was it 
to be rewritten or to be reprinted as it was, a simple 
emanation from police headquarters? It was impossible 
to condense it. City Editor Magner said: 

“Colonel Thomas, the reason that item is so brief is 
that it came into that morning newspaper office too late 
to be expanded or inquired into. It is now your pleasant 
duty to discover that young lady and her family and 
write an extended report of the case. 

I went immediately to the girl’s home, a rear apart- 
ment well out on Cass Avenue, one of the poorer quar- 
ters of the city, where I found the anxious mother, her 
eyes red from weeping, confined to the little apartment 
by her domestic duties. She confirmed the item, an- 
swered my questions, gave me a photograph of the girl. 
Beyond this there was nothing upon which to proceed. 
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the business, and feeling strange at any kind of writing 
except dialogue, I hit upon what I thought was the out- 
rageous notion of interviewing a young cockerel from 
Belleville, and letting him talk of the exhibition. I 
turned in several pages of this kind of copy with a feel- 
ing of defiance. My astonishment can be imagined when 
I found that the report was considered a hit. The acting 
city editor read it aloud to men at the near-by desks, 
who laughed at it in chorus and regarded me esti- 
matingly. 

I was conducted into the art department and intro- 
duced to a German draftsman by the name of Steitz, 
who was instructed to make illustrations for the chicken 
interview under my direction. Irvin Cobb just back 
from Flanders with a portfolio of special stuff probably 
didn’t make any relatively greater sensation than this 
first article of mine turned in at the Post-Dispatch ; and 
to my mind there was a distinction about the issue of 
the paper that afternoon that I had never seen before. 
I carried extra copies home to my family. I reread the 
article with detached astonishment. The only reaction 
I didn’t include was a lecture tour. 

There is an introductory line in a book called “The 
New Hyperion,” written in the early ’70’s by a Phila- 
delphia newspaper man, I think named Strahan. It was 
his second book, and it began with this phrase that has 
stuck in my memory: “The man who hits one success 
by accident is always trying to hit another by prepara- 
tion.” That fully expresses my condition thereafter. I 
wanted with careful intent to repeat a performance which 
was the outcome of a rebellious explosion. Other as- 
signments on subsequent days, however, did not lend 
themselves to dramatic dialogue, and from a candidate 
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nuikc my rt'iMut. Therr vvrrt* only uv« or liircc of the 
ten or local im-n still in ihf rmims. 

“Well?” said .Magnri. 

“I fouiul hrr.*’ 

He ertlln! intti the mxl room, *'!lrv, Moore, llionms 
has Idumi iliat Krllv ydrl 1“ *l kt' rminaging editor ioiitcd 
us. 

“Where ilid Iter?'* 

“On it Class Avenue siirel-ear.'* 

“Where h she imw ?“ 

“At home." 

“How ditl she get there?** 

“i totik her theie." 

With a hmk oS tlisgif.i, Miigner turned luiek to his 
corner. 

Mmjre went into his 

“What shall I write ahnit it?'* I asketl. 

Magner said: "Nut u ti.'tmn tiling! Hut who ever 
told you that you helongetl in the newsjjaiH-r husi- 


Out oit the tleseiletl route ktween the justices of the 
peace I met BnsHe Hicks, one of tnir reptuters, who had 
rather taken me umler his wing in the tiHiee, Bicycle 
Hicks was so calletl hreause he was rule oi the few men 
in the city ami the *»nly one on a newspaper who pon- 
scssed a hiivtle, whuh at that time was a machine witir 
a front wlteel si\u im hes irj thamelcr ntid a Hog.'irt Irian 
spine that ran fonn the siidtlle alaive the lug wheel to 
a little trailer wImiI In-hind, perhaps a foot high, ilis 
department was t hurt lies and the sterili/t-tl etijgc-s of 
athletics. Among mv male acrjuaintanees he was the 
original wojuun suiinigisi, prohihiiumist, anti anlt-eigar- 
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The girl’s intimate frietuls were nrjtr at haiu! aiul fi;ul 
all been seen. There was nn young man iii tfu- casi>, so 
far as mother or friemJs knew. 'I here was at hnm<* no 
particular disappointment further lijim the ttaily grim! 
of poverty. 

I started walking down Cass Avt-nue in the threetion of 
the nearest police .station, which was it> he mv next ealL 
It was about ten o’clock of a summer murning. A thngy 
street-car with two faity imrses jingled p;e.t m<\ g.oing in 
the same direction, tlie conduetm lulling na tiu* hack 
rail. Seated in the car were two laughing giils, the mily 
passengers. As I caught their expti '.-.ton I smileii in the 
involuntary human re.spttnse that v. pejliap*. -.till a trick 
with youngish people. Tlum something familiar in the 
face of one of the girls fixed my aitentiun ami futoked up 
with the photograph I hatl in my jiocket. 

I ran after the car ami hoarded it. The girls grew 
serious with rc.sentment of this proicduie. whieh sw'med 
more than they had invited. I adihesseil tfie um* in par- 
ticular: “Is your name Mamie Kellv and saw at miee 
by the cxpre.s.sion of both girls that I hail hmm! the mi%- 
sing daughter. I sat <lown, told Mamii" of her mother’s" 
unhappiness, of the police hunt for her, the item in the 
morning paper. I he girl was i-ontrile for her truancy 
and immediately ready to go liome. 

The car w'as stopped, we took (»nc in the opposite di- 
rection, and a few minutes Inter I turned Mamie Kelly 

wrung my fiand and patted my 
sioulders with the inarticulate gratilmle of a oseued 
ammal. I stayed long enough to get the girl’s siurv, 
which was one of a simple temporary revolt against the 
ard conditions of a monotonous life, 1 returned to the 
ffice, a fortunate full-fledged detective iournalist, to 
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jf persist ml in ttoulil M>i»n rnhiic* a vntmltv to thf ahii- 
nativr tliai Mj . JrlU im'U hat! jin-friit-cl. I irii alsu tfsat 
tiu* drsiialnlit V to lui\r sonuthing to jjrint Matcrlv it}sii~ 
{it'd itH nutiuiliO tiur at this rxirvsivr s.'«ist to ihr suldri ts; 
but as I urnt on in tin* InisinrHS oUsrrvali«»n tinsvinita! 
me that tu’Hsji.ijHr ttu-n v\ho to imrthual cxtinncs 
in the inatitdai tnu" ot tu-ws are in n %ery ifeeitleti 
mitunity, aiui that inanv tij the enterjjijsis wfiiih tliey 
imiugurnte in oitler to have sonuifiiny, to urint make 
the newspapeis not only otr»a!i>. «{ jiuhlkiiy !n»I tie- 
quently Kieul eiinsinu ii\e faitois, 

Otte rule on tlial eiuK I’liht/er jiaper, the pait'Ut <»f 
the presets New \oik Wurhi, «<»'. ilnil nollsinj.' was to 
be j)iinlr<! reif«etinK oi nmuneniinj.' upon any nsati's 
nationality or irli*.pon, «lu titer hn tomie pnrpttseH ttr 
otherwise. It w<n»hi he dttljeutt sun esslnlly to tieny 
the wisdttm oi ftii*. letpiiti-mi nl m the jtisliee ol it. 

One day a despomlent (»eiman in the mtithrin tlistriet 
of the etu , sell-petsu-uietl that the future life held 
nolinni' Iiottei i«ir him iftan that St. l.mtis Auj^mit, killed 
his wife lutd htur ilukhrii iind then siwt himself. I he 
scene was thire miles awnv, aiul the Irnur was nearly 
three in the afirtnoon. In tltr riekelv haek liml !til!»jweti 
Its over that disitnu e i»f i niiet! mnrinlam dm.t nntl tthlitpie 
hurdles of St reetnar iiaiks, Johnny Jennings, the senior 
of tjur grotip, asshojcd to riiih man his piopei depait- 
ment, sueh ns cause of the erime, tleseripthnt of stfite, 
neighlxtrs and e»»mmeni, poliir nnrl eoiunei. I dn w 
neighbors nntl ttimment. hneh reptnler, ns lie gtti his 
inhtnnalhnt, huniet! a mardiy telephone niul Inlketl his 
.stuif to H relay mnn in the tifliee. It was exciting at the 
time, hut my e<41niHH.itor on the olhte einl vsns a matter- 
of-fact per.son with a passion for extiaets, Aiul when 
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I last Heard from him he was editing the Army and Navy 
Journal. 

At the street meeting I speak of I asked Bicycle Hicks 
what had been wrong with my report; what it was that 
the newspaper had expected me to do with that lost girl. 
He said he didn’t know, but thought it was something 
extraordinary that would have furnished the paper with 
exclusive and worth-while news. He then told me, as 
an indicative incident, of a reporter who had been highly 
commended for having carried the body of a dead man 
which he found on a deserted street into a near-by empty 
building, so that after writing understandingly concerning 
the inquiry which the disappearance of this man occa- 
sioned he was able as a representative of his paper wisely 
to reason out and discover the hiding-place of the body, 
and to clear up the mystery which he had created. 

Hicks told me also of another enterprising reporter, 
who had obtained indirectly the stolen minute-books of 
a St. Louis grand jury that was investigating some polit- 
ical bribery cases and had then carried these books to 
a near-by town in the State of Illinois outside the juris- 
diction of the court to which they appertained, and from 
this safe retreat had sent in daily installments transcribed 
from their records, to the great embarrassment of the 
machinery of justice, but to the renown of the paper to 
which the reporter was attached. 

Thomas Jefferson, writing from Paris to Mr. Edward 
Carrington in 1787, said: “Were it left to me to decide 
whether we should have a government without news- 
papers, or newspapers without a government, I should 
not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.” 

It seemed to me that to take the stolen records of a 
ju^y and print them defiantly was a practice which 
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carrini this ».kt‘Uli m Mr. Prtlmrr, and it wjis put <ni 
aheaii nf "Aunl Javk.” I rrrrivctl a ruynlty *4 iifty ih>l- 
hirs a uc'fk h*r it the ust t»f tlml sfas«n, and wlu-n "Aunt 
Jack’* \u'nt ms thr nuui llsr fullmving year Mr. Jui* Itii- 
worth j)Ia%<H! .Mr. Barry tnnrr's pjiri in iny curtain-raiser. 
Mr. Ikuryiwur aisu plsiyct! it in vnissicvilky where suc- 
cessively hi*i MUis, I ionrl imd Jack, e,'uh niatfc his first 
appearance ist tlse ilsealtr iis <*n«‘ (4 its nsiisssr jsnrts. I 
.sliisnld runphlv c’.i unate nty teieipis fnmi it at three 
thunsand sinllai*;. Of ionise t!ie ndapt.'shiliiy «4 tiu* ma- 
terials t(3 llirii lespective deniamls must he taken into 
cainsideration, hut the ineidenl is an example <4 tiie tiis- 
paiity hetwern the eailv pei uniat y rewards in the two 
professions. 

If forced to chotise. lunvrvcr, Ijetwrrn the royalties for 
“A Matt of thr \M»iId" and the thittgs I learned as a 
repttrter I’li piomptlv lake the trainin^t. lo write of 
the events t4 inteir-.t in that ttainintt wiodd fd! a hook, 
'l itis article ntav not rveji identify them. An tihligaiirm 
e.xists, Imwrset, to tell cieadv sttch experiences ns put 
permanent dents int«i my ariicisialing mentality. I’hese 
experiences fjill iimadly into txvo dejiiutments: 'Ihe 
technic {4* the ^;ame and the incidents it dealt with tiie 
lirsl central, the sretmd environmental. I dott’t think 
the Pml-IHsimkb mntle that ostentatious claim to ^ood 
Mnj'Hsh that tire Sun under (Iharles Dana was supposed 
to make, hut its eilitor*. xverr rtlucated and esacting men. 
A repiii'ter soon tptii xsiiting “those kind," ami ids ob- 
jective cases gifuhmllv uinde fewer an<! less amhilious 
tries at tlie aitive; hut I tlon’i irmemhei s<» much fuss 
over split inlmiiivrs as some nouveaux purists make. 
Maybe our eriitors had somrvxhat of that tleeper culture 
whiclt made the lair l iiomiis H. Diunshury of Yale and 
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I road tlu* fuitsliod lusd a'<st‘ru!i!od aitd pnntod product 
an hour later the wiiule trap.edv, as far as I was con- 
cerneri, was a disajjpointinent anti a waste of material. 

I'hat ineulent relates immetiiatelv to the lesstui one 
learns early tm a newspaper that ali material inu.st 
adapt itself to the hourly eliani'es in the paper's retpiire- 
meitts. Oscar Wilde, heitijt asked slip.htly to shorten 
“laidy Wiiulcrmere's han," rayjietl a*, he took Ids blue 
crayon to etun{>ly, “Wlto am I to tiille witlj a dassic?" 
But for tire newspaper, elassit*, epic, am! tbrj'd'tturrc 
watch their ste}}, move up iit front or ehanpe ears at eoru- 
niaitti of city edttt»r and make-up marr. 

One other thinp, I learnetl was that material p.ood else- 
where inijtht never he of value on the paper. Itr athli- 
tion tt) the daily work expeetet! of each man i‘ertain of us 
were .supposed to turn iir what was called a special for 
the weekly etlition, an elaborated am! eMemirsl write- 
up of .some riepariment, or now ;m<i tfien a more frank 
attempt at helioii. One .sueb eontiibution of mine was 
a little dramatic sketch called “A Man of the World." 
Magner laughed at lire h»rm, aitti the sketch diti imt ap- 
pear in the paper. Months aflerwrud, wln-n Oetirge 
Johns, rluring .Magjrer’s \aeation, was again acting city 
editm', he thrg litis sketch frottr a drawer of dusty dis- 
cards and I’eturricii it trr rite, sa\ing he thouglit it too good 
to lx* lost. 

In iH()o iMr. A. M. Palmer, at the Madi-.on .Stptare 
Iheatre, produced a sliort comedy called ‘*Aimi Jack," 
in which tlie principal members of his eonrpanv, inehrtl- 
ing Agnes Bmith arid James H. Stodtlarl, were appear- 
ing. Maurice Barry ntorc, mi tlie salary list, was, how- 
ever, out of this bill. After two or ihrci* eurtairt-ratsers 
had been submitted to him atrd fount! unsat isfaettrry, he 
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cripj)lt‘! (tiu- <•! !>>>». 1 ^**^ iiflltitton, 

as is nut iuiiniuiuils thr rasr, hud pnniuml n lutiiju-n- 
satinji, and K»aiijvi«t? iuiniii|iiuuiiu‘nl ut in- 

cmiscti iHuu-iuHs, u mmtal sca!{H-l ami his- 

tourv Httavk jjuihlrin, ttwi currying 11 unich of 

acid! But thr tlissi-i ! mg anti rauirri/ing qualities were 
salved hy « m-u i-i.iiUng riiudlitjvt.- Iniuuir. 

I cun see M.igncr »»<*« sitting at his desk in that scctind- 
Hiory rtami, fioin wliiih tlurr vvintluws Itmkrti on Market 
Strcrl and lutuss to llu- tayadr id the (Irant! 0{irm 
Hnusc. turning in his s«i\td chair hu somr ptdntrtl iii- 
slrmtinn nr enrusivr int}iaiy, his Idur jH-ncil in lire hdt 
luind. hy whit li hr iiud tu upnatr it. am! his swift gesture 
as with thr same hand hr agitalni a tnldish |Hiin|»admir 
that hiukrt! iikr it Inusit ‘d lustv inm. 

'I'iu* tirsk that I UM-d hu a vrai nr tiinrr was iminr- 
diatrly hrhind this svsurl chair, and (uerti the tniddir 
windmv ha nrithri inisim a ruMin! Inciithm. To 
Magnrr's hit tin tlir rigltiuinglrd w.dl ssas .Mike Lane, 
our spoiting jr|«>iiri, I am- vsas an aldr prtsuii imt in- 
srnsiidr tn a|»ptuval am! wilft a gtrat rrsprcl for Mltg- 
nrr's oiiininus. I irtull a rnlliajuy ssitich given a touch 
(d both niru. Laur hat! just jnit 11 huncit td cujiy on Mag« 
nrr’s drsk. 

Ur said: '’*Ihr»r‘s that slut!. J«ihn. I don’t think 
inuc!i of it inysrl!, and I tiun’t Itrlirvr that I am wiitiug 
as well as I ilhl two yrar-. ago.” 

Magnrr tna<!r an uniuHissary titsjdav nf thr rscishnsH 
t!iai hr iminrtfi.itrlv In-gau as l»r lomUv answrnal: ”()h, 
yes, Miki*. you do! Vmi write jusi as utdl as vou rvrr 
clki. But Sout tastr is inijuosing,” and llun llir lilur 
pencil slashed nut aiioiUct ItaB-pagr Ijtdtnc lie quickly 
swinig Uj lur. 
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the American Academy dcfciul tiu- iniinitivc not 

only as scholarly and time liomncd, iait ns often the more 
expressive form. 

We reporters also learned a concentration «»f attention 
which gradually cahneti tiown frtan frcn/icd resistance tf) 
a self-respecting exclusion. The typeu liters tliat make 
such a bedlam of modern ollices were not then installetl. 
But as the hour approacficti the make-up the rush in 
the oflice was the same as the modern rush: boys calling 
for copy; men from tfie current sensutinns arriving with 
their verbal condensatmns to tfie ciit editor; slimited 
consultations; and perhaps aiitither element in that 
smaller city that may not be present now flu- invasion 
of the room Iry men who might be alleeti-d bv the news 
calling to secure its modilieatiim or supptesston; these 
and the dozen other confusions all were there, surging 
aiound the repot ter wh<j was to have them aeeelerate 
rather than retard his part of some tepuit that he was 
sa-atcliing on the cheap print paper. .More than once 
since then at a dress rehearsal attd its ntiend.tnt httblmh 
I have been thankful f«sr sueh of tltai eouirul as was then 
acquired, which has helped tne to sit at a musie-siand 
m the orchestra pit and patch up some Iitttping scene. 

Let me tell of certain influencing contemporaries on 
the I ost-Di.spatcb. Although it is pref'eralile to ileduec 
cliaracter from revealing inrhients, fust as it is amusing 
to infer the outline of the !;uiy on tfie barn tfoor from the 
scars made by the knife-thrower. some I’mis c«ma*rning 
our regular city editor, John .Magner. eaimot possihly 
bc inferred and should therefore lie told, because a city 
ecitor more than any other man on a paper determines 
■he relation of a new reprirter to his business. 

Some congenital or youthful calamity had seriously 
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piuljuuT. uf two ihm»*s that I pullril litis nuitujsalinj!; 
ftiu'vrntion was hrli! in Ji'ili-tsun Oilv. I aiuniini as 
one* «'i tiu* vmjjs uf rrjtmtfis, suim* tliiff 

«»i finii itltM|.;iihrr, i hr primanrni chais man «tt’ tlir t t>n- 
vrnlinn, a ilran-ltavi-n man namrtl Jatiirs i la^rrmiisj, 
wiis rli'itrd imun ii{ ihr njirjiin^t tlav. His jrsrnt- 

itlanrr to an .amntrnr ihraliiia! Irirml oJ initir in St. 
l.auis WHS Ml stnhin^ lltiil a jirisnu kimwinj' Itolh might 
mUlirss rithrr ns ll»r nlUrr tnu-. ! jntstiiulrtl Jrnnings 
It! this f.ut ami gnl him tu win* Magnrr at ihr St. bniis 
oliur 1(1 grt a jilintiiginpli »»! Dan Hmiilrv, of n writ- 
known wiiolrs.ih' l*4»aisi» ruiiijianv on \ inr SU'rrI, and 
piinl it as n jioiiiail o} I i.i^i-jin.in. I his was futrrpt'is” 
ing, ami shonhl iiavc hrcn sroird lo niv i itshi; hnt uiu*n 
till’ nrw sp.ijii-r of ih.i! iilh ujooii oailuii Jclltisou talv, 
ami tiuiiiairtl in ihr roiumtion m\! nioining with its 
ailrgrtf jMittJJUt "i } i.igri man, it wsis i Kitruluns, hri'atist* 
Boidlrt', not uiulci siaiuiing tin' it ajitiimuiti, had inr- 
nisisril tin* jiaprr with a rliarat in janttnil oi himsrif 
wraiing a luigr innsiaihr. It was hopt'lrss to iiy i«» point 
ont thr irsnniilantr in tlir imrovn'rti fratnrrs of liir 
latr. 

lids said lojurniii.n was mrrting in ihr Hrprrsrn- 
tativ.”/ Hall, whnr I had In-m a pagr. In thr hig room 
noilung srrnu’tf to hil\r iirrit rliangrt!; thr t'olossal poj« 
tiaits hanking thr sprakrt's tiais wrir ihrif; thr run 
at thr iiatk wav to tlir tiucnmrnt room; tin’ laigr, rr- 
Miundiisg lu.pido)', undrr thr tiuiivitinal tirsks. I iril 
disaimtngU at liomr. Hu* iiomiiialions had piogirssrd 
to a voir upon llu* r.uulitf.ilr {or altoi nr\ "prnn.d. Oiir 
rhoirr was a him luunf l»v thr namr oi Nat Drvdrn. 
wliosr firr'hamirti frlliwvslup liad madr him a iavoiilr 
in nrailv rvrry nrwspapri otlirr in thr Statr. Urpm-rn- 
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I was bendmg over my own work, naturally amused, 
but I had not laughed aloud. His attention had been 
prompted solely by accurate suspicion, and here is his 
speech to me — I give it because it contains an expression 
which has multiplied more prolifically than the Biblical 
grain of mustard-seed: 

“Colonel Thomas” — Magner always conferred a mili- 
tary title on a prospective target — “Colonel Thomas, 
you have a very sensitive dial. Sometimes you smile, 
sometimes you lift your eyebrows, sometimes you only 
shift your wrinkles. But you always register.” 

The chorus in that quadrangle of desks gave him the 
response he had played for. But his dial illustration im- 
pressed me, and the word “register” was indelible. 

In 1891 at the rehearsals of “Alabama” at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre, and with Magner vaguely in mind, 
I found myself using “register” to the members of Mr. 
Palmer’s company, whom Mr. Eugene Prestrey, the stage 
manager, was rehearsing, with occasional conferences 
with me. Presbrey consciously or unconsciously adopted 
and worked the word until it became a matter of play- 
ful comment with the people he rehearsed then and after- 
ward. It was repeated by him and others more and more 
frequently through the years, until now that it has en- 
tirely saturated the nomenclature of the movies both 
seriously and in burlesque I am wondering if its inundat- 
ing start was not back at that rivulet from the corner desk 
in the old Post-Dispatcb rooms on Market Street 

Except for the anodyne of intervening years it would 
be depressing to go on recording one’s repeated failures 
to measure up to editorial expectations. But at the ex- 
pense of my vanity I must tell of my first political con- 
vention and therein of two ineptitudes, or, in modern 


‘I'W'o wmzm papers 

In itil l!ir‘.c juui amid'.t tht sf tUilir'i I nrvfr quite 
[«r,! nf tlir lltralriiiil iibjivtiv**. Any mnil ttiifijHt 

brinj* wi>n! hI tbr s.ilr of " I hr Bur^iiir" in Ni‘w York. 
Any wi‘< k niiftb! firing Siilunn .’uul his cnnipinnv 

to St. I uinir llu'H* Hunlti l»t' n jiMssifili* luUMiltii- 
lion iilwiul it; niul alw.iv. jn-t atiuss ibt' •.trrrl ttt*rc 
llir imiun^ «if i!it* Ciiani! Ojiria Huum*, with 

Ml Mann*, in it'. b<i\*ijlf(i»‘ iunl John Nintnn (»n 
its •.tJtj.'.r. lliiH iiM»I it*> ila.Mi' '.h.nii' ! Ibnv ti '.iHTlublt* 
nntl ilii-piibrii it** jinrjMi^r! 

One wrrk Miirv AmlrjM»n laiin* ihrrr liflrr her iriunt- 
phnnt % i’.it t<» rii}.'j.in(!. hhr btuiij-'Iit witii bi*r n rinnp.'iny 
i*f bin^tliNhinrn br.nlni bv llir jirrsrtil Sir J. I’nibrs-K«>l>- 
.SbmN riubf.t itiinnph'« hiul brrti in Si. l^ntis, 
itnit brr lust '.npiMUtiny, mnipanv h.Kl bwn timt of 
Johnny Nort'in, tlinn^h lirfori* my linu* ns !iis Unuling 
iuvrnilr. 1 brrr wrrr still ihunsnnds of proplr in the 
lity who wrrr lu-r lulmirrrs, muf liumlrnds tthu wnr iuT 
}»rrsnnnl frii-ntl-.. I He j>M|irr drt uitni to innkr n sprejui 
on hrr ojrt-niiift pnformniur, I wnn driniln! to br- 
hind tbr uirliiin nnd rrjmrt the Hrst ni^lit frmn thnt 
view 

As the mdrr viunr Intr, the l«*sl wny wus to go tt> the 
super enpinin, pn^ the hr abe.tdy ngreed u|K>n to n super 
who would let ine litke his phur, ntid nlso pnss ii snuill 
lltl I #1 f lir i ills! liiil hiiiiM-lf. At the fjioper lime I found 
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tatives of these newspapers sat about the tables, where 
we were some thirty in number. Our private tally of 
the roll call in strokes of five like little garden gates told 
us the ballot before the clerk was ready ofiicially to an- 
nounce it. It was undecisive. The newspaper men were 
anxious for the outcome. 

In the interim occasioned by the count I was conscious 
of no impropriety in getting up and saying to the con- 
vention that they would be called upon to vote again in 
a few minutes, and that the entire press of the State was 
in favor of Nat Dryden. As the entire press of the State 
had been somewhat critical of all of these small politicians 
now convened, my statement was not helpful, nor was it 
in order, as the pounding gavel of the smooth-faced Mr. 
Hagerman informed me. 

This oratorical ebullition, coupled with the substituted 
picture, decided the man in control of our staff. When 
the next bundle of longhand copy went east to St. Louis 
I carried it, and resumed my patrol among the real-estate 
offices, the school board, the empty studios, and tired 
hopes of a call from the New York play market. 



TWO IH:i,n7HR PAPERS 

'•Ufio is till i»!ii f.rniltniHn in unift»rm wh<* }U’»t kisscit 
tfu- St.»! T‘ 

1 nlhj.iii ansttrutl in n «iiisjK‘l, "Cirniiill Siiciiijun.*'' 

" hi liiiim t ? ” 

“Nil! hlirnn.m gnnt gi-nt-ral.*’ 

”{h% !’* V jiMikt'il uilunliv jH Siifuiuin, 

luriml I'iuk In I.tiihiiin itiul nski-il. "As gjcul u grnrrai 

a*. \\ul'.rlr\ ? 

" U iils(!r\ !" siiiil l.'ii}ii;ui His!) tiisdilin, *‘Wliy, 

r-u‘l a p.tli li mj lliis IrlkiuN tiutl'.fis !’* 

"Nutt diiwn’i M>u s,tv dull, nn Imv ! Outtii't ytiu 
- s;t\ And MuJtfguini’i V i xiriidcd his hand in 

n yrstiiif ut i.iuljuu ttliuli imiUil, "Ciu nu tiulht'i." 

Ifii'i iitfidrnl wfis ihr irinU’i k'in ut mv ttiittrn jh*- 
rinni! nr^l iliiv, iind f.pn hiUv nu lu Mng- 

nr>, I irmu-nllv nllri llint, duiiiig uiv ‘.{.iv uii ti»r pnprr, 
ttlii n ttr hni! n nrw '.priiniui ui nudilui in lin* nmni Mng- 
nrr ttuidii tii-nmiid n \(f!inl irjhnl ut this tulluipiv, luid 
insist ujHiii n iliitinntu n! iiiuinliun *4 Imili turn. Mjignrr 
ttjts nnliddilish ns Judgr Dntt t.uijnhtll, 

Ihiiing tin- dull .prlK in haid mtt% the pnpt*! inrirusnl 
t!jr mnniicn uJ n . tilusUntjun*.. Uiis wns pnjtly hivnuNr 
it ttiiidd umipv suinc uf my tiinr, ns I nns jUit In firlping 
llir lutrl. Sii-it/, I libtsl in ruilici p.'ipi’ts liu* 

mrthuil ut making piiimrs nn luixttuntl t»y cutting nut 
liu- tthitr p.iils ut ihr wiwnlrtl tuld, iuttl hnvr irtcilfd 
lu piiutuu-ngiHMugs ttliich were muilr i»v wn-liiiig nut 
ihr tthitr pntls timn n grlntin held n!frctr<I Ity lltr Oirm- 
kni lutinn i.i light. Urn picluirs in llir /‘mf-Ois/H/ft/j 
ttrir mndr !»v u lltird jiiurt-ss, in its kim! n rrvrisul nf 
tlirsr Iwn mrtliuds. lids ttiis ^,dIr^l ihr t Indk process, 
llir aiti't dirtt ids huis ttilh n shnip point through u 
dr|m’.jl ul spriinlly ptrpnicil tii.ilk piccipilntai upon /.inc 
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niysrlf in h hnulttik, a jiait "f P.nr, u — >'!.■!'. ft 'ii ,, .n;,l 
otluTwiHf nrravfd its tine ui tiu* rc-i.tinn-. iu i hr W m- 
lerhs Tale/' 

MisK Amlerstm'u stnj4e-!juinrtK‘*r was .m 1 n,.T .iiin.ei 
naincti *\!tint^«mu*ry, lawlmm I h.nioHrii ,,i*, r'l hi-. 
at PtipeN i«ix-itjhee, anti tthu I hMir<i ict if in/r 

me; hut in* tliil iu»i. I was In-niril urJi fip. iilfs nmt 
rtnipfmeekt, stime af them in.ikm,', {iirn hi .t appfMr* 
aiiee; atul unee when luhi tu - sanil "t |. r.i, i /* ,ii„| j 
hatl jmt mtjvrii fast rnim^tli i" MiH Mi, Moui, '.mru he 
Intel given me an admunit'ii v tum-h wiih iu’. i..r on the 
fuller sitfe t'f mv {tanks. 

riii'i was a tfeal nl an iniit, !ii!\ hn the irpirM ij, 
tnti\e nf a great dasK paprt, p.n<'nt ■.) {/.<• \ra Mak 
Wotld, saiil lepie-.etitative an Amnu.m Iruii!', man and 
ex-star in tiisgtii-.r, amt iittilmi »>! i%vi. unpi-.d-,. rd di.mia-. 
- a great iudie.nstv Ih takr h<im a *, r.-tm,; I 
hii'ty years uj age ami iuti »il enuiinsi.u, !mt irnsriidaT- 
illg uhal was e\j,!rejrd ut tur m {hr are. .a; >ri «• .nid 

tite dying Neham’s sialemni! »»! fag J.ie.d’'. genet. d e\- 
peetathm frtim every snan, I •.{oikI '% I.u*. -. rt,'' and g<>l 
ready hir the seemui aet. 

Just tlieii iieneta! William !enim*.e!i Sheimifi, wh** 
was an nhi ftietui ai the liayiaiimne, 1 aim- Ji.-m the -ade 
rluttr ttmard MnrvN t!iesMng«itmm with i*<>th li.md', uui- 
stretclieil. The star tm-i him on the a-ige and {.>i-k his 
hands, and ihegeiu-tal ki-.-e.! lat m g.M„l i..,i!i,i ia.hi .n, 
lids kind tif greeting wa-. not m -,*, t«. ( »rnri.d sfu nn.m, 
whtj was then arriving at tliat pie. drged rp-nii m e.hnii 
the Freneh deseniw' a man a*, gmm. M..n!, ..mri v , m 
the centre of the stage, with u-. ‘.upej men line.! up and 
wailing, whispered to liith- Napiri lotluan .4 
travelling with tlie emnpativ in soiue adv e.uiv lapakitv, 


I 


wlu jc* thru- »■* «»thfr imrrol in tiu' trial. F.x- 
prils in iHir Mllicf were divii!«l in tfn-ir itursHM 

at the writer •>{ iIum- t-xerlli-ni rqaiils, ilu- wei^tlrt uf 
ujiininn brint* hn J.isrjrh fl«v\art!. Jr., a wriirr thru fre- 
r|tir”rrtl^ amt N^nittiateti stnll, amf hrlrl 

tjjj by nl! iniiioiv as an rxai»|ile lt» the Imnl nirti. 

Hrtt riiny, to thrsr irinnls ytais alti-rwattl, lu jnf Ihnv- 
{U«l liiim.fU, itc iliMlaiiiuHl tltril rlr»iil niul jiotntwi ti) 
Hrnrv (»nti ( ailrlmi, who was sitliiij.'. with us, (lailrtun 
was llirn trti-nuij* ntni.’.iatu!iaii»ns U*r his plav "Ainbi- 
tinn.*’ sslsu h Nat ( •iKKiwin WHS ttnirs},; at the 1 tllh Asi'ruie 
‘Iheatie, a bi<Hk Valkrnlnu j.':*s ( ,afi', its vshieh wt* 

wt'ti*. t hus I a *■ *inp t rs i , C^arh't*ar t**t^i uf bhahr s in* 
(bl'iuition •air jmniun^ at the rtcM i iptise piirsise, itis 
eves hn'kr*t as ilam^h llirv tiail jU’.l been t.ikeii from 
tile uselt am! buttriert.'* With the puju'i ill his ham!, 
Sliairr hail frit ttis phu e in the ernut-iumn ami. shaking 
Ills iingrf in tin* tare ‘4 the WmlJ v unititie man at ttu* 
lejanters* table, tlrnunlueil litr wlaJe ii'jwalul iai tiitrc, 
sUiilr ( ‘ailrt.m, the guilty wtitei, was safely scaleti among 
the spei taluts. 

But the New Vmk Wuthl uf llial lime Itrhl fur me 
each «la> an interest iianseetuling limse eumic repurts. 
tfulieii Mantrll was winning praise in "Ihe .Xbublc 
Uejul” at tlu- 1 4th Avenue Theatie, ami a letter to me 
frum Will bmvttie saitl that he was eunsicleting the ad- 
visabihtv* tit !i‘i!>>vsmg tlutt tliama with Ilu* Bniglitt. 
thiulinr Hall, whu hat! U*en in llie V't-kes eumjiauv three 
siunmris Ijetuir vtlieii vre plavetl *'In C .amp, ami hat! 
!»een leiusett the transient Imtel rales almig with \\esl- 
tiiitl anti m>selt ttl tlie M.itt»M*n Ibai.e in (Jiieago, 
was mtw starting ininilv vtiih brnmis Wilsun at rlu* 
(.lasiiiii in ** I.tniinie,” whult had leacheil its lhtee*hnn" 
diedlh irerbitmame tm liruadway. 
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plates, which were then used as moulds upon which 
stereotype metal, poured hot, hardened into plates that 
printed exactly as the ordinary letter type. The method 
was hard on the draftsman, because the chalk, which 
turned to dust under his strokes, had to be blown away 
after each mark in order to let him see the shining metal 
of the exposed plate, which after all made a poor con- 
trast to the white field. 

Both Steitz and I used to look with envy and covetous- 
ness at the daily copy of the younger paper owned by 
the Pulitzer company, the New York World, which came 
to us fresh each morning and was spread on our care- 
fully guarded files, generously supplied as each edition 
was with illustrations made by photographing the artist’s 
unimpeded pen work, and having the further advantage 
of reduction from large originals, whereas our chalk plates 
had to be drawn to the exact size and limits of our 
column. 

It was the custom of the New York paper at that time 
to illustrate its current news with little run-in cuts made 
by its admirable autographic process; little outline illus- 
trations sometimes taking less than half the width of 
the column, but so pat and referable to the text carrying 
them that they were a pleasure to the reader. Some- 
thing in policy or process has now banished these little 
pictures. 

In that winter of 1885-1886 there was going on in the 
city of New York the trial of General Alexander Shaler, 
charged with accepting bribes while a member of the 
militia board of New York from the owner of certain 
parcels of ground selected as sites for armories. The 
New York papers were treating him and his defense with 
a levity that made amusing reading even in the Middle 


iwii }»i i n7j:u \*.mim 

Hu! tiu- in!rirs!ing ilriu nf all if 1 ! .i*t liad t!»* 

I't *, wouhi IsiUT l«Tli liu- l.liS lh.il l iiwin 

lliHilli iitui I Haiirll %^rrt' lliiit imiuI 

sl.uiini.' \rnluir tunfi i ll»r timna^'i-im nl ui Auliin B, 
CfjH'.r lit ihf lout ih.H was lu lun«- {is uiu- uf its iinidrnts, 
as n!ira«k hintrtl, jny tmn flmiitialum as u Inuldinj? tU'V^s- 

jH»j»rr jilfpnriol 

lln-.r iiu 4 iiiv.ll t vrnis in Krw V«*rk, disirartiug m 
tfu v Will- i** <1 would Ivr diaiiutii'4 in I *»uis, were 
hfljtril us Bull iiuiniin^* msisiriUT l»v tlu'ir summauy 
lhal oui thru ihraliual man. i»roii.'«* Sil'lrv Julins. now 
riliior, in.ulf rvrty week lur ihr Sulurikty 

nliliou. 

Miuh i'iK JU'W ■ji.ijHt sioiirs iuokt* tluil 
\iduidilr ituilrUid lot a wnidddM* }.l4\wiHd>t' 1 K‘*l *5*'* 
huikUmr ol "l«i Mi//ou!ii.** in wliiih N'at (.tiudwin 
Siaiiid in iH-jj. Iiom llir Jim CmmmmKs rxjnrss mb* 
Iw'iv, (iutnmmK’’. wb"-.r {s,.,bl mmir v.ns Wliillmk, bid 
b, 4 -.rd nil i.idri iijion a Miv.ouii B.u dm r\inTss nirs- 
M i 4 'n In i iuiv bim dcadhrad hum bl. bmis !»» \ iuiia, 
urn! bad ilunbrd «)sb ibis imibmiiv iutn ibr rxprrss car 
IW llif luliii w ^1% !r4%iiig l-iipiii hliilitili* 
brljM-d I hr mrs'.rnKri soil bis |fiak{lKrs unlil a gonil 
rlmiH c camr lu pok.- a yun inln bis eberk and ti'l! httn l»> 
br «|uirl wlulc brunt itrd 1 bcli CumininK'* '’ti'in***' 
nil in ifir diiik ai a w.iirr-innk wiib a suiicasc { nuked 
ssiib onr Imnilrid and Uvrniy-bvc ibnusantl iblbus in 
cuiirmv. 

Ubrn faumniim's wa-. bnally uffcsird. and tn tbr same 
cell in Iln- loufcmuis wbrir I bad pom- In visii John 
C.Hkruli Idiri the sb.«.im,; u! slavbmk. hr and I brvamr 
well atqmunlril. I wo b aluirs ol bis rxi>lnh llial I rtd- 
luiuai weir bis iimlivc lot ii and bis irbcarsul ul ibr per- 


Rosinii Vokes, \xIm iuid Irft rmi hrtHic fits futmi nf 

that siUHC piece while she went tu I*jn*hint!, w.e. li.ieL 
with her own excellent little compuiu, ” The 

School Mistress” Jit the btiuuhiui rheniie. "MuKIhmh'** 
Picnic,” the eometly our compam hiul app!.*nuaieii fn 
performances in (hinatla atnl New* Oilcatr., w.e. ciiHMline, 
'lony Ihistor’s ‘iheatie, with Bntiv ami lav in their 
proper roles. Salshiity’s ‘riotih.nloin-., aflir wlueh v.e 
lia<! inodellet! our now disliamU-il cnutpanv, s\,i\ plniit,^ 
‘‘'I'he llinriming Biril” at the Star ih**.t!!e. 

Janies CyNeil, with whom Della I'*i\ h.u! made ln-r 
hr.st apjrearancc in " The (a-irlaated t i i'-e,” wa-. luvjn- 
ninj* at liooth's 'Ilieatre in New Voik his run ><1 "Monte 
Cristo,” which was to serve him as a vehicle Im some 
twenty years thereafter. Sai.ali Beinhatait, who fiad 
been our Sketch Club guest at the pjeinie g.a!le!\, in St, 
Diuis, was giving for the first time a faiewrll i-au which 
was to be repeated at inieiAals fur the next llmti. vimis. 
Minnie Maddern, in whom I felt mote th.in a passing 
interest because she had been such a f.ivoiit** ni Pope’-, 
'I'heatre, and because rom Davv, who had iH-rti io pait- 
nersliip witli my father in New (hlrans when I was a lad, 
had suiisequently become her lather, was plasing "ti.i- 
price,” Iry Howard 'lavlor, at the Bi|ou Opii.t H-iuse. 

Robson and Crane, friendship with whom { had funned 
in the old art-gallery tlays, ami who had d-mr much to 
inspire me inul my comp, anions in imr tlu-.tiiital wn- 
tures, were playing Brunson Howiinrs iri<.nl ’oirakmg 
comctly, "Tlie Henrietta,” at the I ni,,n Sipj.ur i ht Oie, 
Will Cillette had tjuit his amusing plav, "1 lu- PtoO , .ui,'* 
and witli “HeU! by the Mnemv, ' the first ami !« ,t of 
the war plays, was iRalling the ctnaiuieni smu .. of 
Bronson Howard. 


0 \il in thr ! 4t k trmnn nl || iilllr nikr nflil slifip 

,11 t Jiuf.lr.iU Am suIi- mill t){l iill *h»' l i.t IJt'' «»f 

1 ji!n ii.il Ji-iiiiif ta ih.il ilisiru! sujnr ItMUi'i Infarr tlu'ir 

mnurmr. l<» *>«»i‘l rr|»i>iH la thr nrwsjai|H‘i aiut 

m\v llu-ai »>a ilsr Kullrv'i irmly l»> jml tain llu* lurim mu! 
aim ii}M»a ihr iili|»!u>nif rrlrnir. Sunr srnsatwns hup- 
irniap, latr -f. Imir lAlmk in ihr ufuriUMin, with thr 
♦ajHi h«!»l ii'i liau pfuinisnl jiftlmniiim r. iitul thru 
iliir itaim-ili-itrU In |*n njjtifi till* strrrt with « tfrlnilril 

uvmjnl •«} ihun, lank j»lmr two t.r ihirr inilm nwnv 
fmm ihr ijuii’t 1, 1 ns'iiuj.' palinfli'il liy ihr jjaliir iintl 1**1“ 


knv ii jmitrr. 

I \\m nrvrr lit lihritv l»> IrH wv •.•mirrs at iiilnitiui- 
tian, hill ihr jiajiri, .'illn ihr tiJ'il tnaitiajiap srsull, paiir 
tiir ils maluirllv r . Ihr unl^ ^ uju fr-iuii I hml In JUJtkc 

fnl ihr. iwhi'.i^r usiuimalinii w,r. li«>l l.» ll»' ‘■lukri'i 

ihr wnj‘-l af il. I n! Iwu wrrk'> ihr hsptihh Iril in 

thi'i jii 1% ih‘i.'ri! !a'>lu>>ni iiuil thra tiiSc iu<<i iiiiij.*, p.iltiilj^ 
iiH ihr li.ua. wlmh timmllv sl*»wrtt iluwn ill Suniinit 
A% ruiir, hill nil ihr> piuluiihii' iH'i'ii*>iun« ii^utihnit uii 
ruprilril iiv’.iiull. |nuaj»r<i iiji ii •.}»rr»l t*f %«iiur ihitiy inth’S, 
I *ilrj»j»ril ulilu n nnrinl with uiik |»hilikiag wain 

la hjr.lhiij^ s|ihalriH. Oar al ihrNr uui ihiuugh ii htriik 
in ihr t!r!r»isvr lailt '•‘-Ir wiul lining ‘»t » niui pinnrtl 
inr h.ng rn..uj?h l«» rrimtl mv Irvhnir. Il iih-n %rnl lar 
ta liir ha<ijiili»l, Analhrr mmi laak niV jah ill ihr ria r.iag, 
anil ihrir w;r. a liunavrr in ihr piipri’s tiriilinrlst at lint 
larii! siluiiliatl, Uhril I litinr hm k la «ark. llir‘.r rs- 
t Ur.ivr irjutils. hiuu hnl ahmg with ihr jn.atl walk at 
llir Mall, hml Uikm lur ii Ulllr atil at ihr nwkwuul Ntfumi. 

I wr.h llail whm I hn-,r tu U la irraitl raul.! hr wiltlrn 
in ihr ihiia prlM.li; wish ituil I wrir willing a{ sainrha.ly 
rhr ai thill thr ?,iiin ihdn'l '.aiiml sa hkr ihr ^autlh 
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formance. The motive was to get four thousand dollars 
to lift a mortgage his mother had put on her home to 
start him in the coal business. 

Knowing that he would reach this water-tank and 
drop off in the night, his rehearsal was to go over the 
route of his escape, about twelve miles of rough country 
to the Missouri River, twice — once in the daylight to 
determine it, and once at night to master its difficulties 
under that condition. It was only when later he got to 
extemporizing that he fell into difficulty and was cap- 
tured. For a successful run full rehearsals are necessary. 

Another celebrated case was the murder of an Eng- 
lishman named Preller by a fellow Englishman, Maxwell, 
who needed the money, and who left a trunk containing 
Preller’s body with the hotel as security for his board- 
bill. I made an incidental use of this in the “Earl of 
Pawtucket” for Lawrence D’Orsay in 1903. 

Other incidents, character bits, and situations in that 
newspaper work, too numerous and detached for pres- 
ent description, helped pack a mental record upon which 
I drew more or less for some sixty plays, big and little. 

Along in this first Post-Dispatcb winter came what 
was called the Great Southwestern Railroad strike, 
handled from the labor end by the consequently notori- 
ous Martin Irons. This started over the discharge of 
one union man. When manifestations at the Missouri 
Pacific yards between Grand and Summit Avenues in 
St. Louis required a second reporter to help cover them 
I was sent to the scene. Among the captains handling 
the labor forces I met two of the old K. C. & N. Railroad 
men who had served as junior officers in the Knights of 
Labor assembly over which I had presided as master 
workman some ten years before. By them I was enabled 


IWC) PUIJ17.KR RAPI-RS 


\un! ft> clmir nnd fijjiuii swtini* Intu tiu‘ c(ni- 

Miliufinn. M>«»rr lait! thr in lumt uf m<‘. It 

\%H'. Mt. Ballif*! Smith, nmmining I'llitor nf th« 

Nr'A ^>nk WotUl, It n-nd: 

{h» 1 April ^ds, ihr womrn uf Krtmat will f*>r iltf first time 

vntF m liiF rlnii mn, Srml \>>ur hist {mmimius writer »n<l 

all nUi'.! At Diur ti> itiakr a imir nf tin* State t<i tleseriin* .'tnt! illus- 
Ifatr i ..tu! in pnm :pa! rltirs, H.i^e t!irm jtrrjtnge with hie;ll 

mrii 111 ra.h ntv in n-jo.ii \>s IrlrgiapH i<» a mitrilt iKiint, s;iy ‘Im 
pri..!, t<n r!ri.tii>« il.iv, ln'in wfsuil jil.iiT \mi! repisrter will tetegiitph 
u% inminafiFi “j thr iruiltn. 

Uiu-n I hnii niul it 1 Imikrt! n\i t at Mnp.ner, who was 
giinninj* driiM%«K, anil then up to Monrt*, who stood 
hi-Miir t»tr with a ijnitr tinriitain eyjiressiun. 

I said; "Wi-ir \ou thinkini^ of sending; me?’' 

.\it*4in’ iiiiiiiii'ii. 

**ln what i.ijiiuiiy humorous writer tir nrlist?'* 

Mimif iUtswririi. "Iloth." 

When I didn’t faint a! his replv he told me to follow 
him int.i he. puvate ollne, wliere the arraitKements were 
ium|ihted. It most he told in |mrlial evplumilion tluU, 
as fill as all ails .m llte pajirr were eoneented, Moore was 
noted for his «-s!ii'me eionoinv. I he chance to .save lire 
expenses and salary of one matt on this proposei! trip 
fill Iwii niii’.t have heell a t'onsiderat iult. 

ttii ilir dayhpjii tun from St. buds in the parlor-ear, 
wliiili had lew passeiti-'ers. a latlv came from a ehair at 
the other end to take awav her little daughter of live or 
sis. v.ho she thouKlit was unnoving me. On the con- 
I w .'I', jum h iniei esteil, as tlu* ehihi had sai<i lu*r 
home was in I ,t as euwoi th. 1 he lailv lu rsell wris a sister 
of Ma’.oi !s. h, Neelv ot that city, who was a candiilatc 
lor rerlntioii. hhe was going imme to vote tor hint. 
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stories of the despised bush-league pitcher called from 
the big-team bench to save the deciding game of the 
championship series. And, as it is, I’m going to ham- 
string every dramatic trick in the telling of it. I’m go- 
ing to draw all the climactic fizz from it now by saying 
to start with that one Saturday afternoon I was the low- 
score man on the local staff of the Post-Dispatch, and 
that twelve days later, because a talented and honest 
and earnest woman happened also to be vain enough to 
pretend to a knowledge of elementary Latin which she 
didn’t have, a committee of politicians and bankers and 
otherwise sane citizens were trying to give me in fee 
simple a going newspaper and fifty thousand dollars in 
cash under the misapprehension that I was responsible 
for nearly all the business success of Joseph Pulitzer, to 
whom I had never spoken. 

I have referred to the prominence in the journalistic 
world at that time of Mr. Joseph Howard, Jr., the New 
York feuilletonist. Either Johns or Jennings had in a 
generous moment of attempted encouragement men- 
tioned Howard’s name in connection with my own, ob- 
serving of course the proper interval between the two. 
This mention had been seized upon by Magner as ma- 
terial for pleasantry, but there may be some truth in the 
maxim that every knock is a boost, because his ridicule 
fixed it in the mind of the managing editor, Moore, even 
though in distorted form. One morning about the latter 
part of March, 1887, Moore came into the local rooms 
with a telegram which he slowly handed to Magner. 
Magner read the telegram and looked at Moore, who 
waited expectantly. All of us reporters were watching 
both men covertly. Moore cautiously indicated me. 
Magner threw up his hands with an incredulous laugh. 


i\u) in i.nvj.H I’Ain ns 

piil.li. .ul 'is ftirlhrf qtu-sti.in'., ‘.hr H.iiil 

I t .li M I ihal i-h.u.uU n.'ati-.n hn.iu .f tin- 

ha.l !.r. a 

Ih ihr |il.'\uniU ''I tlsf nulilaiV jH.sl nl I’tstl Lr.um- 
“Hurl'., I km« llml h»ih ihi-sc '.t.ilr* 
liif'Ul'., tin* i lull ill It'i 'll uiui tlu' 

tlif lltlhlal''. urir i<».ulrtl, iiiu! hrsilulrij {“ lc|«'U! lliriU 

ru n ttiili !u i 5n nniv.i..n, B.u k ni thr I iiiquiml 

ijf \ri U li llirir l»»i thr •.lalrtlU Ilt, lUIlf, ill 

ihr '.liMiK “1 B>r H.rV, in lul liir i riUiq'. 

My itwjiti lii.il 111/, ill »«•> in^iuUtl 1 >\ I'lnsri'Utivr toin- 

miilrr'. “I uii/rir. ii-.kiti}-* lUf 1“ llii'. rrjwnl 

NrrU iuui laliirl h!.i laUv juis-.ril on. in oiir of ihrM* 
i-omiiiiili uukn.r.ui i.. inr, ii.as u irsioiin iut llir kiin- 
sn*. tiiii /imri, iliiit pujiii jqijtr.tHil on Sumlay innin* 
jn^^ ttilh a %nHi niiulr riiUmg n|»oii ihr rilt/rns nf 
1 rill. rilttoi I }| to ilrlriiil thru limur'. iq'Jiilr.l liiii ^hlntlt•t', 
unit II iirr iiV,i’» Itiiii ill I'lriy ill ihr lilv. Ah 

I VHir. iuinioiia!4^ faking » lair iMrakfast in ihr hnlrl 
tiining'imnn M'.mi.iv inuining ii '.qinur-lnrtl vkilnr 
lumiirtl inr on tlir •.houklt-r iiiul lohl mr !ir iiiul H wiir- 
iiinl ioi in% iiiir . 1 . 

Hrnu in!a*iing Don C.i at «!r Bii/iin, Mliolt Drav. otf 
1‘iittHiH l.rviM.n, ftiui otl»«-r thriiuuiil Irmling grnllrinrn 
of M'jf Honitol, i Iliril 1“ iiiuihilr ihriu. Not itlliHi ing 
ihiH Mauling nrw. 1“ -.rrm l» inlrrfujil my Urrakfusl. I 
Jtvkrd why I wir* 1“ Sh- takrn, nm! wnn shown « \yiuiitnl 
im iny iun ' I uj»on ihr rluifgr of criminul !i!>rl. I Isi* 
voin.i.ililr loHsrnini lo wail III ihr doorway niu! yvatrh 
,nr Imkh tn\ imai. kU.ilr I Mrlihrli/rd rvriylltmK 
and oitirird im.ir, I sriii lor II |»io{»irlor of thr hnlrl, 
am! hr and liis l,toilu-t dr-.jiau hrt! mrssrngrrs to tmd 
Mjiyol Nrriy. 
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During the afternoon I got from her a better insight into 
the politics in the State from a woman’s point of view 
than I could have got perhaps by two or three days’ un- 
aided reportorial inquiry. Getting to Leavenworth that 
night, I made Mayor Neely’s acquaintance under these 
favorable conditions also, and after a day there started 
over the State. I made the prescribed tour, sent in 
stories and drawings to the New York World, and it was 
fun to be able to draw freely with a pen for publication 
for the first time without an interfering medium. 

On Saturday, April 2, I returned to Leavenworth, and 
called at the house of D. R. Anthony, brother of Susan 
B., to see Mrs. Helen M. Gouger, the militant suffragist 
who had organized the Republican women of Kansas. 
Mrs. Gouger was in good spirits, because it was felt by 
her party associates that they would carry the State and 
that Mayor Neely, the Democratic candidate in the city 
of Leavenworth, would be defeated by three thousand 
majority. The mayor himself privately conceded an ex- 
pected defeat by twenty-five hundred. 

I had chosen Leavenworth as my headquarters for 
election day because of its nearness to Kansas City for 
one reason, and largely because of my new friendship 
for Mayor Neely and the comfortable quarters at the 
Hotel Delmonico, kept at that time by two Italian 
brothers named Giacomini. 

For herself, Mrs. Gouger said that she was there be- 
cause Leavenworth was the Sodom of America. I called 
her attention to the significance and the gravity of this 
characterization, both of which she said she knew and 
stood for; told her the statement was to be printed in 
the New York World. As it would not appear before 
Tuesday morning, she gave her full permission for its 
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juv iH‘‘r *•" tnUtii rnu !■ <»n tny pjiil Att« t .iiixicrr 
intruSuini-'r I'-v Uir U%'k>ciN i% hush w.is l;ikrn \>s llu* 
Stiktr, ^ 

|’<in |.! Jt-* »«i*- milliru-, llu-. wft«i nil tnUnr lutMn- 

»»»’ J l!u' ihlr.-lirnilig 

V!o«a ii!»l • ar m ihr ullHr mI t \ i mini Miiln. Stn.-ll»*r 
1 »u i.Ui a.v* iilr.l Willi llsr I I lumui'i 

|». I i-nlon, I i»< n i l«-.unni lli il ihr im-.n tUlon linjinf 
t»n!\ l'» In-vunti rlnUuii iliiv, luui 

ihiil ihr l'«w» in-mg rn^iMti wilh fuuu!- 

I.ills n.nl^minic an *4 ihr riinnnat iii«*irri!in«s 

iij-iiin**! inr anil thal ihr shintimr was in 

Ihr nrw» »«f llir WmUI man’*, niii -l hati itilfimril ihr 
ini.jnnv: j.-ip.i-. l>* l-nl I ravi nwilh, whrir Mrs. 

(mUKri's iml.li-.h..i ihnt^trs aKunrl thr armv ..Hurts t«t 
ihiil |».'sl ii.-i.l irlr.is.a ii h..in. rs m l. i hi.sr Olurrs 
cmihi irtkr m» imnmhair atiimi in itrirnsr nf ihrii own 
f.-in.lr ana ihr ir|nila!i..ns -.1 ihr ! ,riu rinu.lth 
fiuiirs whn l.aa ir.risra ihrin v.iiallv. Iml lin’V ''«'»«* 
n.,t nmihlr i.. ’.h..w ih. u n.lms, W hm Juagr ITmmiin h 
rtnni uiinr i«» ora.-j alirr mr's llir r<}ual muva llinl 
niukra i! ssas nl am.lhr! r..in}»lrsi..ii lhan ihftt ni the 
muttiinK lai.hlr «»i }>««ltiHiil sttikrfs, (.Insrlv arnuiul ils 
»,iars -a.M..! a r*>w ..I iMniniissiiinnl ulhni -. rsrrv “Ur m 
hr. l»r-.l a«r'.-. umli.itn oi ihr »'UI fUtnv hhir aiu! gnlti; 
Hint thrv wrtr glim .•! la. r, ilmsr ligliling Irll.nvH. ^ 

1 hr rasr ..j.n.ra, Mf- Camgrr. on ihr sUMui. itian t 
«iJ, la arm hri M.ilrmrnl llml ihr Uin«-* 

I r;.^.!rA..ilh*s Iriualr M.iirlv was n.tiU|itra li.V Uu 
I.rinrtiv...ll!i jH.sl. Siir haa hrrii a.s nira Ujmn hrl 

cl 
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As the constable and I approached Judge Plowman’s 
court policemen had to make way for us through a crowd 
which was threatening. One tough individual with an 
unshaven jaw close to my face asked if the Wotld had 
sent me to Kansas to fight the Knights of Labor. With- 
out speaking, I gave what had been the secret signs of 
membership when I was a master workman of the 
Knights of Labor. It seemed these signs had been super- 
seded, and my use of them rather increased his anger 
and that of his gang. I got into the court and in front 
of the judge, however, unpunched. It was a serious situa- 
tion for the artist and the humorous writer for the World 
and Post-Dispatch. To paraphrase Mansfield’s Prince 
Karl, “I was two men, and she arrests me both.” 

I looked about for Mayor Neely. No friend was in 
sight. I began to write a telegram reporting the situa- 
tion as briefly as possible to the St. Louis office. As I 
wrote, the prosecuting attorney addressed the court. 
He was asking for an adjournment of the case until 
Wednesday. The judge asked if that was agreeable to 
me. I answered that it was, but as I spoke a card was 
put on the telegram I was framing. 

The man holding it said: “I am your attorney.” 

The judge announced, “Then this case is adjourned 
until ” 

My new friend of the card interrupted him. 

“Pardon, Your Honor, we demand immediate hear- 
ing.” 

“But your client has asked for an adjournment to 
Wednesday.” 

I, too, begged His Honor’s pardon and said I had not 
made any request. Personally I wanted to be agreeable; 
but my attorney, Mr, Thomas P, Fenlon, would conduct 




two H'l ir/jai 

?iyHsJ‘*'H Hitli ihrir yrlJjny ;i!u( llir Its.i-.'. 
lutu!** ;n»*l llu- tiuls’.-u^ «>n lrii%r il w/ni <<i;» tn>>tv v.uuU 
ui riuutiunii! ou!!*! A*» ihr r\n!rinrn! inotii.Ut! ihijr 

was .1 lall lut lltr icjjf rsriil.ili'i r i>l llsr Nrw \ <'rk uf.’*/, 
{intl |>j'>?rsls i wjis larnrti in |}s»>%r hn inm aiuf 

.NUtVul NriK’s !<> ihr kI tijr Imlrl, 

fiotn wliith I w.is nfuM-sl im!il I luu! uunic sutnr 

Siill i't sprc'i !j l<» ihr iinwi! 

This tthnlr ihiiij-t h.is n Miifit !s.u; .r!! iinj.: lt» it; fitil il 
js i;t thr muslv lih % i>! lljusr uhl |i.ij»rrs, am! I i tn'l rsi .’tj»r 
it il I itiu !'« lr!l IrullsfuHv ihr ihin, ». ihrtl h«vr 

srruinj l'» ullnl inv rnui .r, j.n>><irif ns i! «.iv. hkr lh;tl »»f 
llir hrrllr, }»riii» hy iolir inu-. W r«!ijr*.<! n was 

lUtiithrt hity.r ■i.1'4, <H>‘i oil llmisdi’, rvniinff lluir h.is 
it SHfut's hnmjurl hy thr l-n-il h.inkri, \!i. 

II. IllilrV, h 1»» H»t!> \rrU i)um*l n in.’ljiirilV 

Ilf ihr slink *»l ihr iillmrmti najirj, lltr I r.iii rmniiih 
ShimiitTfl. rhrir «rf«- iil»*>ut fmls nf l!sr jirjjuijnnl Inisi. 
He'S', nun nf llir Mis ill ihr !.i!>lr III ihrit sjirrrhr** lliry 
rxj»liuni-<l thr srsiil nf llu- ftiml Ihilil/rr siHrrssrs, Il 
was has ilij-t juirrli ss tm-ii hkr nir hrsitlr him nml tmik» 
ing il ssi>rih«w hilr fm lluin in sins ihrir, I hr iir\l ihiy 
.Mnvnr N’lrlv nml Mi, luslry nml issn nihrts hIih minlr 
up ihr lug fnur rnmr In itir Initrl nml njlr|r»l iiir I Itt 
/■.Vniifiif Ssttnthttd mu! hflv ihnusnml dnllnis with h liii h 
In grl julililinnni rijuipinml if I Hniih! sl.iv in I fiisril- 
Wiitlh lUui mill ihr jinprl in llu- snmr vi/nimr. wnv in 
svhith I hiul jii‘4 Hiiis ihr mmi imupnign. As ««■ inlkrit 
uhiini il n iclrgrnin inmr Imiu Hnllniit Simlh ni ihr 
Unfit/; 

*'tii» .'ll nlur In I'nrl Cii}>s»»H, Iiiili.ia IrinlMiv, whrir 
J.'imrs {I. Bl.’tinr is sriimisls ill nl llu- Immr t<( his suii- 
ia-Iiiiv, (njluiirl Cmppingri. Sriui full irpnrls.*' 
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ironic cross-examination of Baker that “stratum” was 
the singular not the plural, of her Latin noun, the poor 
lady hurst into tears. 

The case was dismissed and in a little while Leaven- 
worth was again covered with handbills issued by the 
Neely camp, saying, “Mrs. Gouger repeats her slanders 
in court.” 

It is difficult at this distance of time and territory to 
appreciate the agitation that this charge of immorality 
and corruption made upon that, social section. That 
afternoon and again next morning, election day, both 
the Leavenworth and the Kansas City papers dwelt 
sensationally upon the gravity of Mrs. Gouger’s accusa- 
tions, with the result that when the lines formed at the 
polls there was the unusual sight of the finest women in 
the city pleading with their humbler sisters who worked 
for them as laundresses,^ maids, or in other domestic 

relations to come to their rescue and resent this slan- 
der. 


It was an exciting day, and when the polls closed 
^erybody knew that Neely had not lost by any twenty- 

I ® 7-30 the report came in that he had 

lost by only thirty-one votes, and then, a half hour later 

after some intense scrutiny, the final result was an- 
nounced, 

Neely winner by a majority of sixteen I 

Neely had r^resented the liberal tendencies of the 

anZShe t organizations, 

out their ^ companies turned 

^d n a ktd Delmonico Hotel 

through aU^K excitement ran their hose 

through aU the building. I don’t know just what that 




tirtuir lir Iuhi hrril tirfriilrtl !iv ^It". I 

fjtnti |j> il ^nv II.IJIIIH )n.Uf;in i hr M.itr mI .\rw Vutk 
luul hrrn lust l<i |i|. unr h*, a hnlr nuifr lliiin »»nr ihuy- 
S.'Uh! iin|r*,. SiiajlU jiH’v rilinj.; ihr rlrv lii'ii ihr Hrv* 
rrc'iui Hnulj.ini, n }nriii!>r» nf n Kiimtuiirr uf 

visiitng itiiiii'.ii'i s, h.i<l uninir tui atiiii €"••*» m wliu h hr 
<){ thr «i}}|xi\jtiun In Hhuitr n-. a i»l Hum, HumaniHtit. 

ftiul HrlH-!iiuii, I hii uminTu r«l i»v lllamr «i ihr 

ltIlU% Hiu! iliU hitllr!i|.'rti III iiiH ni I rr Iril luilii jl irai'iiril 
ihc {HiIjIh', lliul umiiniS.lriiU {ilirnalnl «! Ir«sl l!jr h\ r 
humlrrd iiiul tHh! i,Mirs m ihr hiuir uf Nrw Ymk ujmii 
whirli llir rlrilum iujnr<l, 

IHil ihr UVti iiuil rnurr hruvrru lh«l ihnr «jhI 

Ahty tjf iHh',’ had m ihr inddu' jiuihI jrhrvr»l {il.'tdir of 
Jiiiy rrsjxut'tiliifii^ fui ihi"* tiiirriuur, hiuI in a sjuiii nf 
f{Uriu*!»s thru* w.r. n »l4 .jinsiimii nVrr llir rmiiilni In }.;ivr 
lUjutlirr I'hatU’r in ihis j.*;dliiiit iiindiiialr. I hal hr 'dinuhl 
hr dttiij'rjntrdv ill nl nn nu! ud-ihr-w jiy mililaiy j*nsl in 
ihr Stmllm.r‘,1 IrllillUV whh nf inirlrsl, 

i’Ort Cfifisnil i>. liiur milrs flnljl ihr hlllr Jaili-iad siil- 
lllg and lr|r}.;iii|»h nllur nf (dlr.nii. Iiivliuilrd !i\ ihr 
UorW In ^'n In ihi'. jil.lir flnJU KilHsns. whrlr I hiii! ImtU 
I'rp(niinj4 thr hlsiir idriiimis, I fnuiul il lirtrssiiry in 
inakc Uvu muiul uiti*. hriwrnt ihr slatinu ami ihr fmi 
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My good friend, Mayor Neely, and Ei 
said they would hold their offer open for 
turn, and they did. I gave the hanker 
road fares to Gibson. 


5 banker partner 
me until my re- 
a draft for rail- 


NBV HM i JlI’RHFS IN k \\s \s ( m j.- 

iljg iUnl, il‘> I iuti,'«-il li\ ihni 

lalftl '..•JUf t!j-.l4isl inliiisMU into wlui! hr lu-f.l r-. In- ihr 
hninr ♦lisSlii 1 I>i ifjii! wi«!r |n;iirn-, Afirr a '.^hilr lir n.iiihj 
DiiiU* gnunhling l>4ik mul rrsuinr lus j»hur »ai i>ni |i«»{, 
;uni likr j»i l’nKh’'h luiit iituujul iuul nvct as nun fi 

IIS hr likrth nunniijf* I «,i*.hi«I m*, hur .in«i htunk 

in a tin h.r.iu mj a ix iu h ..ut .uh- tfu- kitrlu n .uni iunlunl 
iny hail 1 h ilir h«Ij*«»j uh.it ir!!r.i!..n | i***! m thr 

wiluliHv {.'his*. Ill ihr i»j»»n limit, H iiiir I fir C.liiiukrr h.ill- 
hlnni tl.tlJj^liIrl ii-.kri! mr h..n I Iiknl iuv 

Hint h.llhinrril ^'11 j W.I-, ,,(U- <|J ihr jiirllK-.!, In-sf- 
inantlrtfil. iH'-.t-nim atni I h.ul •.era aiiyttiirtr. 

Shr Wil'i lluitif ill ih.'it •.j-.tMiii iM'i.ui'.r liii- frinah- *.rininiifv 

at 1 aillrtjititil twill IrinjMti.iiik l«rrit jiul mif ul ( iittiint**- 
sinlt hv a JiH'. Nhr hm! 4 •.rniui --.e h....! kn.iwlril|»r 

nl knglish lilnatutr iuni its iu itnnjiatu iiif* •.tmiirs uf 
ihlll j^nulr, jtlnl •.hr •.pn lali/ri! in I tnuh (If thr luilittn 
innttirr 1 hail unfv <111 tHi.i'iion.al jtliiiipsr, Ihr lyhtlr 
fiilticr wiis JniNV uith !»i-. jihintiiii-r I was liir utily j»rr»M»j| 
lit tablr hit twraty-otir lurals, am! itiis tiusky lirliuly' 
Stnwi «i|»}Misi!r iiir at rai h inral amf taiknl (luwii at inr 
on all jnifijrrl'i wlirlriil my »Ir|iriulriur was iijmhi tiiKikii, 
Atajul \\ rdiir'iilav slir •.lailni in in tniptuyr my tiitmi. 

I hrrr was n phiasr in thr C.hriukrr iiinj*ur iliai slir 
wantril lur in Irani. I it prtfnllv, alliiiiiit^tt I fuj« 
got it ymrs ago; Imt I sJiall m-vt-r forgri hri fiigiii-.h ryr'., 
or ihr pnfrri irrih IIS shr sniilnl in its irjiriiiious. 

Uoituii nnrhaprrunnl an- thr samr thr wmhl tm-r. 
Shr wasjj l hulil am! shr wasn’t lunitf, hut shr wunhln’t 
tril inr thr iMighsh u} it, I «iii| itH 1 ruttM Hitfi it 
in (Jtrroki-r, hiiwrvil. rairhil »i| tuui.r !.■ hi ihiIkhIv 
rise ovrrhrar mr. I gair it all thr un.iiniatiiin a man 
rouh! giyr anv phrase of wh*!-.!- mraning hr was still a 
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each day, a total of thirty-six miles, on a little cow pony 
hired for the service. Along the trail the grass and spring 
flowers were showing profusely. The ride was pleasant, 
and during the week’s stay in the quiet place it was agree- 
able in the saddle to think over the offer by the generous 
citizens of Leavenworth, under a total misapprehension 
on their part, to give me an afternoon newspaper. The 
prospect offered immeasurable possibilities to a man of 
thirty, not unfamiliar with politics and in thorough sym- 
pathy with the people of the section. But to accept the 
offer would mean the abandonment of a long-desired 
association with the theatre. It was a difficult choice. 
On one side was a property established and in the hand; 
on the other, a dream. 

In Gibson town, besides the station house, a dinky 
shed, at once passenger and freight depot, there were 
exactly two houses. One of them was occupied on its 
first floor by a small general grocery store and post-office, 
with two family rooms above. The second red frame of 
four rooms sheltered a squaw ma.n and his full-blooded 
Cherokee wife, besides three or four small children and 
his handsome half-breed daughter, aged eighteen. There 
was no hotel, no boarding-house. In the squaw-man’s 
house I shared one ground floor room with a great Dane 
watchdog. Before my coming he had had the bed to 
himself. He was a particular dog, and during my week 
there never grew fully reconciled to my using half of the 
bed. If I turned over in the night too vigorously he 
growled, but perhaps because I stopped promptly each 
time at his first growl he never bit me. 

The window was open. There was no lock on the door. 
Two or three times each night at irregular intervals the 
dog suddenly bounded through the window with terrify- 
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«;!'» lUc Irtl il llsit, ttiul vnii* 

t!.u\ *■' .i liKr *4 inv fiilhrr, h1\u lln* 

I « .ftriiAoi !?; ■ S'.ntjiv wA> llu* greater, jiiirnd llaiiiil* 
txd iii hr. rv.tc! ;it 

A*. I lia- -I ,tiui halt <r.uu i of his paper I hail a tlrauitig 
.'u<,.»unt of thiif^ iloll.ifs a wi-rk, piirllv vomuuitttl iiitti 
a iiM»jn iuul iUniu t'. .It Hamihott’s hotnr, Breakfast ant! 
lune!! I got i)V4!'.i<!r B\ Haimlton's adviee. and follow- 
iiig lu- •ii.’iii', c V4ni|j!r, inv Inrakfasl was untfuiinlv a 
cup o| M'iirr itnd a spiallrf station uf pjr. ! hat! liraitf 
that I r! lain ir.il mtrlh i, Inals in parts of Nru I’.nglainl 
hat! pir lor iiiraklas! apple pie, I ihtnigiil Init Hamil- 
injt I vphiinrd that with its cinst, its fruit, Jiiul its meat, 
tniiur pie h.nl all that the human system leijuiietl. I 
often tcv ailed llir sluiy of the tlvspeplie geiillemau win* 
to tlie ma\i!)i. ''\iiu tan't eat \our cuke aiul hii\e it 
liM*,’’ icplied that he iiiuhl tin iusl that; and to luv own 
Ireiing ot jH*ssrv<e»n the genemus almholn nintenl of 
the miiur pie m that hnaliti, and time julded the vague 
feeling *4 ji !»aiu{ue! the night hef*ite and a surviving 
aroma of jmpulatitv. 

*1 lie Kansas (!ii\ ,\firfur was an eight-page paper of ii 
somewlutt laiger sheet than the Salurtluv iitrning i*mt, 
^^*tu pages of what is tailed patent inside eame to us 
already pimietl wiifi matter al»»ut etpially ilividetl be- 
tween infeiioi fuii**n and national adveriisentents not 
entirely ibnoitl of that element, ‘t he four «»uiside pages 
I filled eath week with oiiginaJ anil seletied matter, and 
some iilusiiatn*ns. I ha»l an edii<irial it*!umn and a dra- 
inalit drpaiimenl, 1 was mme intriesled in the luiter. 
I he h»tal news, wherever possible, was manipulated to 
ftmvaitl the (tpeia-hoiise enterjuKe. I he dramatie notes 
and gossip g:i\r pit lei'eiue to the Httiaetions tliat we had 
arranged fm and tdliris that we ht>ped to gel. 
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bit uncertain. I repeated it while on the little buckskin 
pony so as not to forget it. An old Indian fighter at the 
post with whom I got friendly couldn’t translate it. Fri- 
day night I resolved to take a chance. Two squaws were 
buying sugar at the grocery. The big storekeeper was 
speaking Cherokee to them. After they left I got near 
the door, because there are things a pretty girl can say 
to a stranger with more propriety than the stranger can 
claim in saying them to a general grocer with whiskers 
and a flannel shirt and a gun. 

I said, “Mr. Brown, will you translate a sentence in 
Cherokee for me?” 


“Certainly.” 

I can see him now tidily wiping out the big sugar scoop 
on the scales with a soiled towel. The sun had gone 
down. Outside it was dark. He waited. I repeated the 
speech just as the girl had pronounced it to me, but with- 
out the teeth-and-eye business or any coquettishness, of 
course. I didn’t want him to plead my impertinent man- 
ner as an additional excuse for violence. 

As I finished and he shook the sugar crumbs from the 
towel he said: “Oh, yes, that means, ‘The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want.’ ” 

The next day Mr. Blaine was sufficiently recovered 
for me to leave him to local reports. Getting back to 
Kansas City I met by appointment our old advance 
man Frank Hamilton. Hamilton was the owner of a 
jeekly paper recently started, called the Kansas City 
Mirror. He was also the owner of a lease of a proposed 
theatre to be called the Warder Grand Opera House 
He offered to give me one-half interest in both if I would 
help him in their management and would decline the 
Uavenworth offer. I returned to St. Louis, do^e^ Z 
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As the editor of the paper I met many old theatrical 
friends who came as members of the companies that 
visited Kansas City while the Warder Grand Opera 
House was being built. I also made new acquaintances. 
Among those the most lasting and agreeable was that 
with Edwin Milton Royle, since author of “The Squaw 
Man” and other dramas, but then playing juveniles 
with Booth and Barrett. Royle’s play-writing inclina- 
tion was a strong bond between him and me. 

Kansas City was organizing a great exposition. Presi- 
dent Cleveland came to the town with his bride^ for a 
visit of two days, during which municipal activities — 
public reception, a grand ball and the like — made such 
demand upon the local papers that I was called in to 
help the reporters of the Kansas City Times, and began 
in that two-day engagement a valued acquaintance with 
the author, Roswell M. Field, brother of Eugene Field. 

The opening attraction of the Warder Grand was to be 
a week’s repertoire by Booth and Barrett under the man- 
agement of Arthur B. Chase. They were to play six 
nights and two matinees, and were to receive a guaran- 
teed share of three thousand dollars a performance, a 
minimum total of twenty-four thousand dollars. Each 
man was a favorite in Kansas City ; Booth was a popular 
idol. The Warder Grand was to be a good-sized house. 
We had plenty of publicity. Prices were more than 
doubled. There was no reason to doubt returns far in 
excess of the twenty-four thousand on the week, and 
Mr. Hamilton had no difl&culty in giving the bond that 
Manager Chase required. Things looked fine. 

As the summer waxed and waned, and as the theatrical 
season came upon us, it grew painfully evident that the 
opera-house was not going to be completed in time for 
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iillrirJ l»i t.ik*' ^lir toiifiai'l i»ll H4iiii2t*iii\ Inifiil^, 
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|in»l!i|»?U Mi! Hill l!ir ii|ir Iii4n*in*r ilM'If 
Wits a %hf4I. liir-ir 4 iluiif itt tl, I'iir 

||y| i til < if Il4«i 1 lirfr m 4^11*1 4 %ltli tl ill 

Si’rilrlV, I fir i;it|iriilrf ifl I'iififgr ul thr *il4gr %%4h 4 

ytltlllgslrl liirin inil i.iiir *»l llir ^*!4gr llir%'In|iili'*^ itt 
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Willi llir lull liiir!*4«i llir nf ii|'iriiii'ig 

W'iltiniil Mriirrv »»l cf jui}iiiiriil , Ii4i|iill*ni Itinl Irll 
nf iMilig iiiilr til iriil 'iiiliit trill •irrliriv I'finit llir 
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On llir lK-|«iir llir ti|'iriiltig I wrtll In Si, 

I*iiui*% iitnl r%|ilnirirtl llir ilitr *4 niir riilrtjiti'^r 

til Ml, Piijir, l*njir kiirw ltiiiitill«ii 4111 ! likril |.^ilfi llilli 
ami fiiir I siailril limk S.iiuftfiiy iiintiitiig willi 11 ling* 
gilg*>i4if' lull lit %iTilrtv allarlirtl Itt it firigfil Ifiltll. Wr 
rnichri! tji-i Siimlny iiiiniitKiii iiiitl fiitil llir 

Sitmrry nil llir ^Mninlav iiirtiiiing. Iliil llirrr %%m 

still mi liiir Iwmn llial swung llir 

nvrriiaiigiiig ilnink** was siill in Im* |iiil in }4iiiT. 1 lir 
Bmilli-liii irl ! tiilirti for trfinti'siik walkrif 

lilMiiil ihr i'uftl sliigr in lliril fur i‘«inH aiul Imikril ifiiiiiigit 
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I ttiis ptrtl', h--! .il »I'‘- H 4 ltr!l irlnsk*. and ^•!d Ma- 
wh., « 4 s alv. if..*,. alM.u! 11. that }l «..u!a inakr 4 
flit f-'i llu- >.ifyf.i.n Mitfof I ha! ni*.d»i ‘IiirinM 

,],u. Hi thr Wt B-Uirl! ih.inl.d nir f».f 

IHf.lsitn* Hnis on! .4 ihr r%|.l 4 tnr.i i\uxl hr uan vrfV 

n. r^-.ir. and hf. unsal.h- ir.u.uk involyniat^ . ! htu! 

„„a.?iuuh-, »n ihn. 1 hr Alu-lr |.Irtu.. .4 r.rn!. 

w.v. ttMtij.*, "1! i-’.rn 

Duiin- thr .las thru- had hrm a M.nfnr.nr l«-!ssrrn 
thr ihrit Iil4!i4,:ri 4ii4 4n-in^ %% *>11 }i4tiil 4ti«l 

nn thr I.thri han.i llarnsll-.n, lu-. l-.n.l.mm jUhI ihrii 
ntlntncv., !hr. nmhtr.ur ir-.ult.d a dr. ra.m 
M;ind l.V thr ppuuimU and Mj.rn «ilh Ma. 

Thrtr wa*. *»'» dtr' in svliirh ansl«»d-, ...uh 
fulvr ssilh -.afrts dr.n.lad, and n*. ..tdmars ihrafil.a! 
i-i.stumr ssuuhl ha\r krpt .ml thr fire /mi,* trini.rl aluii' 
,.fthrlmildmu I- dm! .m! xUaiu, thr MaKr ssn. Imwd 
ns H hamnial hall svilh « srI irllinj^. Mi limlh w..rr 
hk ltr 4 Uf%l rM'itiiiiir* 4 iii wliirli tifiliiiiif itv Jir Jilftt'ril 
Huluhru. HaiirU n- Mmduf! %vi.ir a hmi? qnillrt! «*nvn 
sshirh hnd srivrtl m ''liamrMa da liinuni.'* ^hnnn 
(»nlr H*« I tfth Slttfiirth liad snini' itjualls ssntni an* 
rijnallv tninUi'iu.m'. altitr. Alirr tin- hisl art '»( thr 
|jlnv litr iiu.iiriur, tlnil had hmi Uw/ma. itt ihnr svrniis 
tlir mrn irtainuiK nnt ..n!v nvrrn.at-. !nil hat-. 
tfj nmvr l.mnrd ihr Ih.s, -. «hrrr tin- rantmn slmrs svrir, 
‘IhoM- nhrniis m-iir ihr-.r Imnarrs ma*!r wav and i.r.idi- 
in^' Intltr*. r.ivv t.v l‘i*.v a)»i»J»'ai itn! thr hral M. n I.'*., 
in itjr inil. r i iu Ir slaininsi/. thru tn l .Ml. t lw»» '•! 
ihrrr intnnti". uf ltd'- thru- wa*. n ‘ tradii»'*t‘«i«i»^ 
of camp rhairs. iiu*vinM lu.m lltnr nli^tnmrnf. l.mnrd 
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company reported in the evening; but during the after- 
noon a snow-storm had fallen, and at night there was 
an men of snow on the streets and much inside the 
theatre; no roof on the Warder Grand Opera House, 
and no heat, Hamilton and I, two Craig brothers who 
were interested in the enterprise, a stenographer, and 
two men from the Mirror office met the arriving patrons 
an ^ explained the postponement of the performance 
until the following night. 

There was a good deal of grumbling then and a great 
deal of confusion at the ticket-office the next day. Dur- 
ing t at Tuesday, however, Hamilton got some tarpaulins 
put over the roof and brought four large cannon stoves 
mto the theatre. These stoves were set up in the private 
box^ with pipes leading to the nearest outlets and kept 
red-hot during the day. At noon Mr. Booth and Mr. 

arrett, with their fur collars turned up, were on the 
stage again looking at the still-forbidding conditions. 
As there was no other assistant who knew anything about 
moving scenery, I was in a suit of overalls to help Hagen 


One green hand trying to take a wing across the back 
o t e stage got it wabbling on its forefoot and then let 
go o It as It started to fall. If it were to drop fiat-sided 
It would come down easily as a kite faUs, and without 

Sr? edgewise, and dropping as a knife- 

blade, It had lethal possibilities. There was no time to 
a k. 1 jumped at the two stars whose backs were toward 
this «ienace, pushed them violently apart, just as the 

TTl. the stage where they 

had be^ standing, splitting the wood of its two-inch stiles. 

“n f tragedian fashion, said indignantly, 

Don t put your hands on me, fellow!” 


*1 


lumf, inri li Iiiiiiairii lUHmm. iJiir Uiifil»ri liav 

m.tn hiuii^'Jit In im- ii jun ituuiusi ri[>l wfiuh hr vii^hril 
{(* m !I. I jHuuiisrtl iti rrwd it, iillhuui^h I Inhi hint ifu’ 
KitrtH.ts {!iu Mufur wm imi huyiiij' liclimj. Alter .1 
{urUUKhl hr liirm- iiKain, Aslmiurd uf’ luy I iriid 

the Muty HN hr sal ihrJr, I was jjirjawscsscil liy wh.’il 
I ihntJ^'.hl ''as its rass inltiuhu linji. 

As I ir.u! t.n I sanl In uusi lf. "Il' I Iuh! Id slnlr that 
rasr I hut’s tin- way I sfunilil hkr In wrilr it.*' 

Aitoihri piuai^tajih ami I saiil; "Wdl, that's thr way 
I tfi<f wiilr if." 

I i(H»krtl liUiiirtlK tluiiuyth tin* srii}>l asst! askml ifu* 
ynuttg man it hr wa*. thr authm nf thr sluiv. Hr Mtitl 
In* was. Hr was tmi a laigr jHiMin, ami hrhiml my tirsk 
wrrr iwn i'mn|»«isttiirs ‘.tamling at ihrii tasrs anti amithrr 
wtnking t»n ilir sinnr. 

Stt I {rit rtmiagiMms rimugh ta say tti thr yming man, 
" Vttn’rr a liai !” 

Hr sprang tu his jrrt with Imr imlignaium. I irj>ratrti 
my rharm t. li/itiiun ami athlrtl: " I hai st«irv was piinfrti 
«m Snmiav. May i. iHH'*. in thr N’rw Vmk Wmhi. nmlrr 
thr liilr mI 'A laasmutiilh limnanrr,* " 

I hr Irlhiw was sti asltnjishrt! that hr rnuhl imly gasp 
an Jtssrnl. 

I siiitl: "If v»jti will g<» hninr lu thr paper frttin wlihh 
ytm ciipirtf this ymi'll Ijm! my initials, <h 1',, at thr Imt- 
Iniit t»{ that siofv." 

Ht* said "Vrs" ami wrnt nut, da/.rtl at thr misflianrr 
whirit iutd inatir him hring t« aii t»lm*nrr prisnn sitting 
in a Wrsinn ntiur a yarn hr liatl rnpird vnhaiim frtim 
an luistmi tlailv, unlv t»i ilisrnvrr that hr fsad plarrtl 
ihr stnlrn ailit lr in llir hands tif its anthtn, i hrrr wrrr 
nimiv million uihrr i iti/rus ttf thr Haitrd Stairs. 

Of vtmtM* tlir lines *>f i»iiuiiiiniieiitkiii «iii tills littir 
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these thermal centres that suggested Birnam Wood on 
its road to Dunsinane. 

Some prudent or habitual gentlemen had brought 
flasks with them. Others went to the nearest places of 
supply, and the close of the intermission took on a con- 
vivial even if precautionary color. The greatest enthu- 
siasm of the night — not excepting Mr. Booth’s reception 
— ^was for a line which perhaps in all the previous history 
of “Macbeth” had never called for more than a giggle. 

In the third scene of Act Two the Porter, roused from 
his slumber by the knocking at the gate, says, “But this 
place is too cold for hell.” This was greeted with a laugh 
and successive rounds of applause, and then recurrent 
ripples as the audience waited and congealed. The har- 
dier ones stood through the whole play, but the house 
was half empty when the play was half over. 

Through the balance of the week conditions were im- 
proved, but it was weeks before the house was a finished 
theatre. The total receipts on the week were eleven 
thousand dollars short of the company’s promised share. 
The manager of Booth and Barrett properly called upon 
Hamilton’s bondsmen for their guaranty, and our weekly 
Mirror, with its editorial and dramatic department, went 
into the general liquidation. 

One happening during that editorial incumbency that 
closed in such summary fashion is worth telling as a coin- 
cidence. The business men of Leavenworth had wished 
to have something written about their section that would 
call attention to it and yet not look like an advertise- 
ment. I wrote a story which they approved and which 
carried the facts, and yet which seemed to be a bit of 
romantic fiction. Under an arrangement at regular space 
rates it had been printed in the New York World, and 
that paper had sent me a generous commission of some- 



Ni:\V I-Ml RPRIM'.S IN KANSAS CUV 


a «'1 j! hum Nrw ’^'uik. A nu-sMiKi* fVt>m 

tlu" Knumhtnd. I hr i»j»ri.’i!<»r %\ns Italian anil n littlr 
uitmlain with l'.jtKli‘>h, nml fir a^krtl iiu- il 1 flmii^Jit tin* 
inr*i‘.a},'r umlil 1 h* lujirrt. Il was t«Min vtai l(» Mt. I luh- 
nian, ant! irad: 'M«vr tin- kitl lumh ihr paiHun lulurr 
thr wink.’ I told thr iijiiialui il was all light and lir 
Uansinittrd it I<» Nrw liutk.” 

Asidr tjuni Mr. I mhnuui anrl thr jiirinlH ts nl' thr 
cuinpaiu , Mr. (.nlhv was thr miK |jrisi»n on rarth whn 
rotild lunr givrii that arrswrr tu that i»|HJatuj uti! tti» 
thr Afl.tniir. 

With oiif failurr lt» gi I the vtnnjianv guarantv on thr 
n|)rnijlg ot thr Wanlrl Ciaiul, flu h a- r *4 thr upria- 
hoiisr in wliiili i li.id la i n |iii»itii'. rd a .han was lialriird, 
and with a winlrf faiilv sr! in I wa-, in a riis whnr I 
was almost a siiangn. and again wiihoni a jo!». 

I'tiriids havr a- ki d why in tliK t nu igmi sitnation I 
ditl tiol tn to rriovii and pirk up thr ollrr ot Mayor 
Nraly and hi-, hanker nssoiiatrs to install mr iti ownn- 
hhip and tlimiion of thr l.ra\rnwi'itlt Miiiith/ti. Bnt 
as I rc inrtnhri it thr thongiil did not onrr orrm to mr, 
my i<!ras wnr si* drhnilrly luimal to tiu- h.asl ami ti» 
thr ihrntrr. I>\rr|»l for thr fart that I was snhsiajiirntly 
MHTrssfid in that lirld, onr ntight with npparrni jnMirr 
make somr aninunlvrrsiims u|H»n liring stagr-sti nrk. 
But stagr-sirurk I was tmt; nrilhrr thru imr afinwanl 
have I frit any insisirni wish to art. Bl.aving was a mrans 
to thr ultimalr arquirrmrnt of |i!ay-wiiiing. ami I think 
it W'ortft whitr now, with whatrvrr wiight anvlhing I 
writr may rarts, to say a Inatlrniiig wurd ti» thr prr- 
sislrnt young man in thr mighljorhood of tfiiily yrars 
who, tlrspitr thr wishes of iiis pntdrnl friends, frrds a 
cull to follow his private hmi. 
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planet of eight thousand miles diameter must occasionally 
intersect at points that seem supremely significant; and 
it may be that we should wonder at the absence rather 
than the occasional presence of a coincidence. But as 
they have their interest, I would like to jump ahead and 
tell the only other remarkable one that is in my own 
experience. I rehearsed and produced a play called “ The 
Other Girl” in 1903 with Lionel Barrymore at the Cri- 
terion Theatre in New York. It was in three acts. Ef- 
fective ending of the second act depended upon the in- 
voluntary laughter of a parson, prompted by a wink 
from a prize-fighter who was in the room with him. On 
the opening night the effect fell short. I had to leave 
the next day on the steamer Kroonland for Paris. Walk- 
ing the deck of this boat four or five days later I still tried 
to analyze my failure at that point. It occurred to me 
that certain business between members of a group on 
the opposite side of the stage had made a stronger ap-^ 
peal to the attention of the audience than the quiet minis- 

n and I men- 

Wly kicked myself for my stupidity in not discovering 

this. I went at once to the wireless room and sent thl 
foUowmg telegr^ to Mr. Charles Frohman: 

tracte/th^« teheaised ^is business. The action at- 
cted the attention of the audience, who thereuoon 
saw the wink which was the provocation for the laueh 
to and all that I had hoped for was secure^' 

About a month later Mr. Bainbridve r.,7k„ j- • 

steamer CedWc when T Iiappened: On the 

way to Untmtwas ne ™"7 

^ii, 1 was m the wireless room. We were 


M.W i'\lIIU»H!SI^LS IN KANSAS CUV 

(Snr i>!h»l nof.ihlr itltidrJJl fur llir diiiin^ ilia! liinr 
i% tliiii I ihrfi sn.idr my lir'.l aiijiiatniatuf «»ib < ‘<4.iiiri 
Hc-mv UattrtMJii, The jia}H*r wiinUti a jiiiluir ui liim. 
M.ti‘.c llrinv tiidn’t lair lu sit f»»i a skruh, lait tthiH 
I s.iu !»iin twu days lalrr hr was vnv mntjiliinmi.u v 
ah.iui thr unr I luui rnadr friim mniiui) itiiu un lalk 
widi hidJ. As a sluni ihal raiisctl uui mulual atijuainl- 
lituv I luisr ini>n- than uiut ri jK-ali-d il sisur dial liiur. 

I ttuikrd slradiK '»» ihr Hrpuhluan f(ujn ihr nut u| 
iHH" smid Atifiiiisi u! iHHN, Ihr dim- v%ns Idled wdh in- 
trirslinj^ r\jHi ji lu i s; fe« t»f dirlti, huwrsri, jH-tdlua! 
lu i!i\ eaten as a }»lay wrij^hl, alduai^dt tij\ dudes as 
aids! dness im iiuw and du-n iniu lum h widi t vrnis 
that urie diHinatii . In die inimi uf a jifai, u i il matlr 
a |.*,dsiv lluti! M< ite !u he t alletl ulil id hed at leeuuilm k 
in dir in<>inin|.i aiui ildvrn hastdi, l<» the lesee, aiui wtih 
ihr li^tht dutn uiu- him|J taken ftum the side »d the hark 
that had juijvryd linn dirrr i«» sit astride dir hudy id 
Miinr msmlemi ruustalMiui ami get a tni inniandum skeirh 
that wuiihl iianslrr in « rhidk jdalr in time Inr dir illum- 
ing rdiiiun. 

I sujijKiise it v\as my iK.iggetaietl injuvmenl nf du* 
dramalir rinm ni in any hafifiening that lent /rst l«» iny 
gutai-hv In die Hr^mhhtun and in ihr iiruspajirr husi- 
mss, Cdmdes Knaiiji, du- jiinprielnr td the papn, was 
a man liket! hy all dtr rtnjilnyrr?>. I•rank O Neill, die 
editur, was a |niimnied repniirr whtt had ihsemed his 
advamemrni. A new prtifiiirtnr whn came in us that 
mmntrf with resnlndunary itleas, nunr td whieh I leeall 
as stdisr<}urnt!\ jnsiilteti. was Mr. ( Jtaihs H, Jtmes, a 
small, em|dialH. hunnir prisun, with evtianttlimu v side- 
whiskers anti an rndie ahst nee uf die peisunalify that 
npjrt'iils lu ihr WVslrrn prtaha t . He ehanged die lumui et! 
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In 1863, at sixty years of age, Emerson wrote in Iiis 
journal: “Tremendous force of the spring wliicli we call 
native bias . . . whose impulsion reaches through all 
the days, through all the years and keeps the old man 
constant to the same pursuits as in youth I” Nearly 
twenty years before, in a similar mood, he had written 
in the same journal: “Men go through the world, each 
musing on a great fable, dramatically pictured and re- 
hearsed before him. If you speak to the man he turns 
his eyes from his own scene and slower or faster en- 
deavors to comprehend what you say. When you have 
done speaking he returns to his private music.” 

_ And his private music is his self-expression, the most 

important function in this personal hypnosis that we 
call life. 


After a few days of uncertainty I began work for a 
couple of weeks as the artist on Willis Abbott’s after- 
noon paper, the Kansas City News, and from there went 
^ the resident artist to the Missouri Republican in St. 


ir. oornern came along about this time with the 
prom^ed interview concerning “The Burglar.” No 
fledgling author could ask for a more complimentary 

u j ^ prejudicial to his hopes to 

might appear in that section. But lougr^he 
was out of the second act physicallvT ^ 
m It as problem and menace. In my stiSbT^^ 
ence upon the script as written at tha^ time Uefr'""’ 
self, as far as theatrical prosoertc ^ 

stranded in St. Louis. ^ ^°^^®rned, still 
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li tti’.ii i-Ai-n!', I 'Ui ImiiIi'. tn ti «hu!i «,i'. in 

1,,. I,,, \i \ >ik willi tlir l».iU t liih. I hiri' <4 

I I J I * * * # ^ 

u ,r InU!’.. «r!r iuk h v i»ju« d. Hr K-*'*' »»<’ iiuntT 
1 fluui, timi I I*!* Ijhu'i ihr hsHiiiruin tii 

x:a U;iiliuail <air iiml Ikillmiin i<» Niw Vmk in 

lo.r li.tv. l<>t4lk-4 hUhiI liuil\ liulliil-.. It cXjUlIy 
liil-nl tin- k-H* 1“’”* *'» mnnaj.*,i’!JH-nt, as 

IV « hrij I riu'ai '••il'* lini. 

hi that "kl kail ihi!* 1 isa«i -.rvrt.il Snrmis. Onr still 
1 |!,r jna.Iu rvr « as < K-uli -. A i :.nmskr\ . .‘f as hr was 
alhsl tiun. ([..iniiiv Hr «as phiMiiK hs-.t kasr am! 

%lin,: as laptam >4 tfu tram, .\iiir l.alham. 5iii>|ja!4v 
hr pir.it* • l S‘»n nuiki f m tl»r <4 jitnfis'.hinal 

,,r.rl..ah «as tm ilui.! \ ra«'. aliri I alham Ima rrasnl 
.» jjla^. k.ai hr na*. m^ta^'.ra as a r.»ai h hn ansr «»! his 
iliihf. t-' rntritam stami ami klrariu is. I his 

vas a nalui.a svilh l,alliam. ami Us rvru i-a- vuis iirr- 
islUilv sj»..iil.un.nr. H»r Hatiisf.uiK si.ili.m mi thr 

Viitisihania H.uh .a.l r. Mnl-»sr«i at its wr-.I rnd l»V Hit 
i.m Irmr al«*ui iiinr Irri high, sr|iajalinK its Harks ami 
aatlunns lium ll.r sttr.ls Ihal samr Irmr. or mw 
.inulu. was lioir m liu- suinmrr «4 iHMH. Hiu inun 
inaiir tin- usual li . r imnulrs* slaji, Mrll wrfi* stlrU hmj,', 
thru Irgs umirl thr shr.ls .4 ihr slatu.n. OltlsH r tius 
lorn frUM- a iiH^rn .4 Hauisinifg. «itl» an iihi-iaslumirtl 
srt ill wSuskrrs. was |iassing, Uilliaiu siirami-a at turn, 
ami thru as marh as hr rouUl v-aallv rrjn.i<lurr the 
musr l*r (.liaiiiati/rri a luinatio. liuanirallv iin{n.Vt»K »«i 
thr slang «4 liir »la% lluil ihr srimi was hlowing. 

Ihr uttjtrt <4 thr wiuskrts svas of ta-llir »nJg»n. * i 
luiiird npun laiiiiam ami Imikrit hripUsslv along U if 
frtur for •...im- gatrwav l.v «hirh hr louhi rrarh him. 
None was tiirir, lailham, thus piuirflrtl, KraWH-d Uic 
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jMi! mr *1 tli«* I’I'nIui, inj* irntic, I jiust-U i» a Jurlv- 
tfiilhi! !<■-» t*’ I'Hiiu liikrts fur a vuimg ati!r‘.s ujuiu !ut 
jlu^^ ujp 

In thr ilms*. -fiurr >rars ihal hiivr passrif ‘isua- that 
d;tlr nn ultscr-i iition han Jniilt Uji ihr llial llit* 

Antctintn Jil ts « nu! gr!« rail\ uiakt- Initrr 
hcaiissav. Iluir futsr Iwrn mir ur iwu hrilliant ttnii- 
tiuH'.; I'uf as a nilr ilir jiulilu is nut inii'U '4c«i in ft jnan 
whu flits sstiiirn linni lnMiks, anti tu urilf liuiu fifr n- 
tjuiirs that suHir liinr Ik- sjiriit in lisiiH' it. I! 

tinii' is s<>!nrssh.tt in llial siatrmml timt is tlfjHrssiiip, 
il i>. mufr ihan u!f-,. t In llu‘ fait lluit liaulk atu tiling 
hapjnns tu a man ui ssutnan timing liiis jiruliatiunai s 
svail lliiil is nui tliirtilv ur iniliiriiiv sri vii fahlf in tin* 
jilii^huusc. livri>llung is lish that cumrs lu timl {>untl. 
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iron bars of the fence, went along a section of it like a 
caged chimpanzee, violently shaking the bars and re- 
peating all the time the whizzing noise that had so an- 
gered this inoffensive citizen. Through the man’s anger 
there shot a more intelligent gleam and he started to run 
or t e brick station house itself. Latham made a dash 
lor the tram, which fortunately pulled out as the bel- 
ligerent citizen burst past the ticket taker and into the 
me osure. A witness of the whole performance might 
have cafJed^Latham’s attack unwarranted hoodlumism, 
but It wasn t that; it was simple exuberance of animal 

vitality that when 
teflect ^ personality than of in- 

^ad a Latham himself 

whiVb , engagement later in vaudeville, after 

For i “ » ““i- 

or men who are trying to write for the theatre and 

Z2Z" o1 

‘ZZZZzZzZ “ “ T" “ 

ones. I was thirtv Pjays and five or six short 

mate 

nearly all my life, I hprf theatre 

tear, tl^ee or four years iX oXiond^ir b" Z' 

I had an interest I had n company in which 

y:t.e„, hadhad twoy^isXXh^' Z 

for » few full minute iX 

losing sight of dramatic ant^ ^^eatre, while never 
refused to rewrite “,°i>iectiwe. I had 
as .Mr. Sothern. And^ve? ^ Promising an exponent 

the business and do somethin with 

something that would occasionally 
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on my theatrical education. With all the duties of this 
position I was familiar. 

In St. Louis I had gone with Barney to the critics and 
more than once helped him on his publicity. Notwith- 
standing that fact, and knowing my job, I was compli- 
mented when Barney asked me to participate in the 
councils of policy with him and Stinson. There was a 
hitch about the matter to go upon the first three-sheet. 
Barney and Stinson were comparing adjectives to de- 
scribe the supporting company, and for one reason or 
another hesitating over all the trite descriptions. “Splen- 
did,” “excellent,” “distinguished,” “adequate,” had 
each some recommending and some objectionable fea- 
ture. 

Happening to know that in certain sections of the 
country there had been some regret over Mary Ander- 
son’s revisiting her old territory with a company that 
was exclusively English, I suggested dismissing all their 
adjectives by using the word “American.” This so 
caught the fancy of both men that they used it not only 
to describe their company but to describe their star. 
There was an implication of rivalry about it; but fine 
as Mary Anderson had been, Barney had a star who 
would stand comparison, however invited. All the parts 
that Miss Marlowe played that year I had seen played 
by other actresses. In nearly all the plays I had played 
some part myself. I felt qualified to form an opinion 
not only of Miss Marlowe’s work but of the business 
which Miss Dow had devised for the other members of 
the company, and to which she held them with an in- 
flexibility relaxed only when the opinion of some equally 
experienced person, such as Charles Barron or Mary 
Shaw, convinced her of its value. 




CHAPTER XIV 

JULIA MARLOWE AND OTHERS 

Julia Marlowe, our young star, had played as a child. 
As a young lady she had been carefully coached in a num- 
ber of parts by Ada Dow, who shortly after the season 
of which I write became the wife of the present veteran 
actor, Frank Currier. Miss Marlowe called Miss Dow 
Aunt Ada. Of the several parts in which she was pre- 
pared Miss Marlowe had been seen only in “Parthenia,” 
in which she unquestionably excelled any actress that 
her generation remembered. Colonel Robert G. Inger- 
soll had seen her performance in this part, and had been 
moved to write a letter of such high praise that Mr. Bar- 
ney had sought and obtained his permission to have it 
reproduced on his large printing. Barney as advance 
agent had visited St. Louis twice while I was at Pope’s. 
My engagement was the outcome partly of the acquaint- 
ance then made. He had with him as adviser an ad- 
vance man, Fred Stinson, who had conducted more than 
one tour for Mme. Helena Modjeska. 

Stinson was very wise in the matter of arranging legiti- 
mate repertoire and in getting public attention for a 
female star. Barney had been a newspaper man; Stin- 
son was himself a writer with an ambition to do plays. 
So the association of us three men was at the start an 
agreeable one. Except to get the names of the company 
and be told the salary that each was to receive, it wasn’t 
necessary for either Barney or Stinson to lose any time 
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I herself and how much the imprint of her instructress, 

j Some there were who thought that a servile imitation i 

and obedience were the full depth of the possession. And ! 

in that first year this belief was encouraged somewhat 
: by Miss Dow’s watchfulness in the wings and frequent 

critical comment right after a scene. For myself, how- 
ever, not unpractised in estimating such work, and with 
j the better vantage of seeing all from the front, there was 

evident an exuberant personality of Marlowe’s own, a j 

personality thinking and implying and conveying a most \ 

f bewitching overlay around all the set and studied busi- , 

j ness of the teacher. Nobody I ever saw on or off the | 

I stage could put into two words the challenge and the 

j retreat, the winsomeness, the temptation, and the clean | 

I innocence that Marlowe, as she sat on the log near Or- I 

I lando, put into the words: “Woo me.” 

i During that period Miss Julia was most jealously j 

i guarded. No senorita had ever a sharper-eyed duenna, 

j and I thought then that the balcony and the Forest of 

I Arden were both gainers because of that background of 

I repression. 

I What a national possession a generation has in such 

I a woman as Marlowe ! What a change could be wrought 

* on our national speech if one such exponent might be in 

I every great centre where the girls of America could come 

i under her repeated spell. 

I Besides Stinson, as playwright, there were in that first 

Marlowe company Mary Shaw, Edward Me Wade, Albert 
, Bruning, and Dodson Mitchell, all interested in play- 

writing, and all still prominently before the public. Miss 
Shaw and Bruning were wise in the maxims of the art. 

MeWade and Mitchell subsequently became skilled and 
successful. Mary Shaw was easily the intellectual centre 


I 
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Julia Marlowe had every requisite for success in star 
^ Stage that a girl could need — ^youth and 
nealth with their attractiveness; facial and physical 
eauty; stature, poise, carriage, voice, diction, proper 
pronunciation, mobile expression, definite and graceful 
^ture and competent, well-shaped, responsive hands. 
Her ment^ equipment included gayety, hospitality for 
umor, se -reliance, ready emotions under fair control, 
a capacity for attention. One great value was that her 
eauty of face was of the kind that the stage enhances. 
It IS not unusual for a parlor beauty to be lost in a stage 
irame; but Marlowe’s features were of a scale that fitted 
a arger canvas. This harmonious ampleness of fea-. 

f if structure underlying it, was one founda- 
^ o er voice, then as now the best woman^s speaking 

CWT English stage. I had heard 

^barlotte Thompson and others in “The Hunchback,” 

lifted 

m mediocrity and made memorable such lines as “Tve 

M^er TOterT" " 

admiring callers in her hotel 

trains with railway 

h the company, there was about the girl a slight 

sAftS A' A - altogether girlish; but on the 
S <mhe *vA A T into an arch- 

hZ'A T'- “d inhalation-D^ 

what “pacially. as inhalation is the tid^ of 

In tts ''■" come-hither influence 

In those early days, watched by her studious otirt 

tt was a question how much of her effect was thfgW 
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of that theatrical family, not only concerning things of 
the theatre but literature in general. Miss Shaw had 
been a school-teacher before she became an actress, but 
had not served at it so long that she in any way tired of 
giving information. She had also been the leading sup- 
port for Modjeska, which equipped her with many of 
the traditions of her chosen profession, but better yet, 
as far as her companions in the Marlowe company were 
concerned, gave her a fund of anecdote that made that 
season a joy. Mary’s particular hero as a raconteuse was 
Maurice Barrymore. I had not met Barrymore at that 
time— did not meet him until nearly a year later; but 
when we did meet I felt pretty intimately informed of his 
professional and private career through the stories of 
this generous biographer. 

Albert Bruning is among the prominent players of 
New York at the present time. Previous to that Mar- 
lowe engagement Bruning had played Shakespeare in 
German, winning considerable praise in the part of Ham- 
€ , an m t at excellent and American company he was 

Lrt^f'r TT' and Juliet” he played the 

Ltic I^^K attractive as Juliet was, and as mag- 

bah he Bruning was on the stage as Ty- 

New York to play Bentolio ''"S 

have let hint arrive in time for the perfo™^* h 


was 
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too late to change the bill, and at Miss Dow’s suggestion 
I agreed to go on for the part if we could find a costume. 
One member lent me a pair of tights, another a pair of 
shoes, and so on. I definitely remember that Frank 
Currier furnished the doublet. He was a slighter man 
than I, but by dint of compression I got into his gar- 
ment. 

Benvolio’s most important office is to catch Mercutio 
when he falls wounded by Tybalt in their duel. The 
scene went remarkably well up to this point, but when 
sturdy Charley Barron, wounded, dropped into my arms, 
this tight doublet of Currier’s split up the back like a 
roasted chestnut, and with a ripping noise that defied 
neglect by anybody in the audience. I doubt if the death 
of Mercutio ever got so good a laugh. 

Charles Barron had supported the greatest actors in 
the American theatre. He was a product of the old Bos- 
ton Museum stock and had been at times a star himself. 
He was an acceptable Ingomar, a good Mercutio, a fine 
Master Walter, and an excellent Malvolio. Few actors 
of his day, and none of the present, had better diction 
on the stage; but in private discourse he was singularly 
uneven, at times almost inaudible. It amused the other 
men in the company to compare notes and see which of 
them had Understood most of some speech of Barron’s 
as he stood with a group on the street corner or at the 
stage door, mumbling as he mouthed his tobacco pipe 
and emitting now and then some staccato explosive that 
served as a stepping-stone through the maze of his unin- 
telligible recital. 

Stout Billy Owen, another Modjeska favorite, was at 
that time a tower of strength in any legitimate company. 
When he played Sir Toby and Frank Currier was Sir 
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fartfuT south where we hmi n ffufirauty and netshai it. 
I he only train that woukl make our eonneetion left at. 
ten o’elnek in the nsoinin}». Miss Mailuvu*. Miss Dow, 
their maici, hrauk (lurrier, and myself, wiio wete to go 
to the .station in tlu- earriage. met in the htUel h»hln /it 
tlie pnvper time. After a wait of ti tnimite or tvstj, when 
the carriage diiinh appear, we teh-plmnet! the livervman, 
who .said tiiat the ortier had heen fm tite same hmir in 
the evetiirjg, which was ahsurel liis rig wasn’t ready 
and llu‘re wasn’t time to get it. 

C.urrier an<f I gathered uj> liie haggaite an<l (mr mi\ed 
tptintel went to tite street. N«i jrassenger ciiuvevanee 
was in sight anywhere. To miss tlse gnataniy in that 
next tiHvn nte-ant disaster. I siop|H‘tI a man v\lio was 
tlrtving a covered milk wag*m. After lov. «»f mneh 
preeions time he deefitieti lt» consider the ptopositimj 
that I made. We mu\ril ott to tht* etiiner, hoping t<j 
fim! one more wining,. Dn the side siteet at the inter- 
section stood two large furniture vatis witft pi«'lures t>f 
(fcorge Washington on their sides anti large letters an- 
nmini'ing their ahihtv htr hmg or short hauls with iiirni- 
titre. .Ni. tfiTris were it! sight, lull a slumt into the 
saloon «m the eouier potdueet! one. I asketi him what 
he woultl eh.ug.e to take the live of us to the statiim, 
ahout a mile auav. lie said two dollars. I promised 
him five if he got tfn-re in four miimles, 

lie got onto his l»ox. Turner and I threw* the luggage 
in ov<'r the lowered tail gate, helped tin* tw») l.adies ami 
tile maid in athu ami elimheil in ourselves. It was al- 
most a sfraigjit run to the station. Ceri.iin ofr.laeles in 
tfu* street necessit.ited our eiossing the e;tr liaeks once 
or twiee, in which mamriivres the greatest living Julid 
riisuhetetl hetween the thin mattresses that linetl the 
tv\o sides of the van. 
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Andrew Ague-Cbeek, with Barron’s Malvolio, Taber’s 
Duke, and young Ed McWade — the best double Miss 
Marlowe ever had to her Viola — ^playing Sebastian, with 
Mary Shaw and Emma Hinckley in her other women 
roles, the public was offered about as good a cast of ac- 
tors as America gets at any time. 

Robert Taber, our leading man, had been a Sargent 
pupil and had learned his business with Modjeska and 
Charles Coghlan. ^Vhen he had been with Adodjeska the 
leading man had been Maurice Barrymore, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously Taber’s leads with Marlowe 
strongly followed Barrymore. It must be said that he 
could not have found a better model. Taber came of 
fine family. His sister, who survives him, is the wife 

Henry Holt, the publisher. He had had a good edu- 
cation and fine associates. While I was with the Mar- 
lowe company he was my nearest friend among its mem- 
bers. Taber liked a good laugh, but his bent was essen- 
tially serious. His happiest hours were after the play, 
when Miss Shaw would let him and me have supper in 
her room, while Rob persuaded himself and me— per- 
haps rightly— that he was really discussing philosophy. 

would not doubt it now but for memory of Mary’s 
laughter. ^ 


When Rob and I were alone he talked much of the 
star for whom in that first season he protested positive 
dislike and fortified his feeling by many minute fault- 
fandings. I w^ some fourteen years older than the girl 
and a good half dozen older than Rob. The phrase “pro- 
tective coloring” was then not yet invented, but I was 

ot ^tonished some two years later to read of the Taber- 
Marlowe marriage. 

We were to leave Trenton one morning for some place 
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leaving the {jay envelujjc I heard him c{iiuit< in mrlan- 
choly tone Ilonuio';: line: 

even then, the mwrnitig cm-k erew lum!; 

Aiul at the .sniiiKl it shrunk in haste av^ay. 

And vanish'd hum tiur .sight." 

The average man mu.st always envy tlu* well-sttH-krti 
memory of the cnltivated player. \\'hat a tlelighthd 
element in the Irright talk uf John Drew, fhr evamjde. 
are tlie pat t{uotati<m.s that s{>ark!e throng.h it IVojti it*! 
rememberetl hacking. 

Ariel Barney, proclaimed tm tin* hilL as presenting 
Julia M,it lowe, h.ad hnsmess tditfiiv, .\laihH\e had 
geniu.s. There came a time in tin- aHsoeiaf i.m of these 
two factors when stiecess im|iiiiretl liarney’s sense of 
I>ro{>ortit!n. The {jcrsons who hit the consequence of 
this uiiscoin-rpiitm most were Stinson am! my-a-ff. who 
had been on intimate ami friendly relations with* him. 

I tliink, however, that 1 would have gone ihrungh tlie 
othei two months needed to finish the season if it hadn’t 
been for a triek h;it. 

The Ameriean theatre was less a fmsiness and mote 
of an instiiutum thirty-three years ago, am! Marlowe’s 
audienees in the cities were the nearest in fortnality to 
tliose of the gram! t.pera. Therefore in the cities h<'r 
Irusiness staff tlresseil. I had a fnr collar and this accor- 
dion hat as I st*»od at the door. Om- form of Bamey’s 
solicitude for the star was to carry to her dri -.sing.o,om 
<loora bottle of (hdnness’s stout. 'Lfiis mittisi, .iiini/ffidn’t 
occur often, and when it <lid .Miss .M.atlowe didn’t like 

■ ‘nl' -I"*; , V" *’»K.Wiuent 

m I hiladelphta the lobby was filled with iMarlmvc’.s hica! 
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As we neared the station we saw one of our company 
pleading with a nervous conductor who was running his 
left thumb over the heavy crystal of his watch after the 
manner of railroad men. Currier and I whistled shrilly, 
the actor saw us and explained to the conductor. A min- 
ute later we swung tail end to the railroad track like an 
emergency ambulance and the day was saved as Currier 
cried, “Out, you baggage !” The train was rocking under 
way as we went down the aisle to our seats, the sym- 
pathetic company full of questions to the agitated ladies. 

Currier, the first man coming after, explained, still in 
mock heroics, “We had to drag her on a hurdle thither.” 

How often the human mind accepts intellectually a 
fact long before ever dramatically or emotionally ac- 
quiring it. Thereafter for the much-amused Marlowe 
the angry Capulet had a magnified reality when he 
scolded the cringing Juliet: 


“Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 

But fettle your fine joints ’gainst Thursday next. 

To go with Paris to Saint Peter’s church. 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 

Out, you green-sickness carrion! Out you baggage!” 

In the theatre, as far back as I remember, when 
salaries were paid the old actors called it the ghost walk- 
ing. Our first old man was a youngish actor named 
Jimmy Cooper. At that time it was customary to pay 
salaries Tuesday night. One Tuesday, however, the 
money had to be conserved to move tlie company. As 
I neared the door of Cooper’s dressing-room on my way 
back-stage he watched with hopeful eyes my coming. 
When on the return trip I again passed him without 
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llu* Bisliup cxpentiifni thiit imprrsst-e! nio must that 
first mpht was fits fuufitig wJu'Ir hlt'ndii.hh-a an aitiVic 
carriecl hum thr stagr niitl hithlcm sumcwlu-rr in that 
vast amlicmv. Tu do this the volumta-r uhu had hid> 
chm the article down a side aisle was makinp his srcund 
trip (nun the stage heliind Bishop, who was ea|'eii> dia-'- 
gmg him. Ifie volunteer, determined t(( .d\e tut lu-lo 
tu the i)lindroIded_ telepathist, was nut onlv hanging 
hack hut was looking at the ceiling of fVannal glass in 
a refusal to indieate in any manner the iueatiun sumdit 

Near the hiding-phiee Bishop halted, and atier a hVt- 
fui waver turned to ilie audience ami erietl: ” This man 
IS not complying witli eundithms. fir R ,u.t thinking 
nf the phme where this article is hhlden. All that I get 
nun his mind is^a i>iVture of skUir,f»is/‘ Jn a spirit of 
fairness the amiienee hmst info a tonnd of aupl.inse 
reganiing, that reatling t>y Bishop as mute revrahng than 
the finding of the artieJe. whieh immedi itelv fulhnved. 

On Uednesdav Bislmp was ill. Kitchie and I sat hv 
Im bed or our interview. I engaged to leave town that 
<Ja,v as lus advanee man. I took with me nothing imt 
some newspaper eltppings. Tlnne w asn't a sheet of paper 
ni a single lithograph m am thing of the usual eiiuip- 
menl of the man ahead. Ordinaiilv for a visiting attrae- 
tion m a eitv like Minneapolis the adveitising paper is 
«ui the walls on 1 hurstiav morning, ‘rim mkertisements 
’■nv in the newspapers, and smh spaee as the dramatie 
men are wtilmg to aeeord the agent has .-dieadv I«mn 

partly useil. N’„ne of these favoiahle isnuhimms was 

ItlllU*. ' 

1 hav<> had oei-asion to say hefore that 1 wi-Jj 1 might 
write s.jme of these stories without hifing every hodv 
know what a devil of a ft How I am. Hut the e.xpei ience 


d 
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In one group were Colonel McClure, the publisher, 
and two of his friends. Barney, who was tossing a silver 
quarter in his hand, at a break in their conference called 
to me at the door, “Thomas, Thomas!” Ordinarily we 
spoke to each other by our first names. In the surround- 
ings referred to and under my silk hat the peremptory 
“Thomas!” had an office-boy sound. I joined him. 
With some display and without leaving his friends, Bar- 
ney extended the quarter and said, “I want to get a bot- 
tle of stout for Miss Marlowe.” 

I heard myself answering, “I’m a stranger in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Barney, but if I were you I’d try a saloon.” 

Colonel McClure and his friends laughed. 

The day I got back to St. Louis out of a job again I 
called on John Norton at the Grand. He was talking 
to John Ritchie, who had formerly managed Mrs. D. 
P. Bowers, and was then handling the thought reader, 
Washington Irving Bishop. 

Norton said to Ritchie, “Why, here’s your man!” 

It was Tuesday. Bishop, who was having a week’s 
engagement in St. Louis at Exposition Hall, had to open 
the following Monday in Minneapolis, and his advance 
agent had left him without notice. I went that eve- 
ning to see Bishop’s work. It was astonishing, and as I 
came to be more and more familiar with it afterward 
it made upon me a profound impression. It deserves 
to be described at length; but as I am trying to write 
here only that which affected my ultimate vocation, I 
shall tell but two stories indicative of his peculiar power. 
In other articles not included in these remembrances I 
hope to write special and extended accounts of psychic 
phenomena. But I explain my wish for brevity if not 
my achievement of it here. 
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WnukI he pniit any news cmiccrnmg them? If h was 
news, yvs. I said I inui a letter ta tlie governor of the 
State fnmi Wadiittgitm Irving Bishop, the thought- 
reader, asking him to postpone the execution of the hoy 
dannmg to he innocent until Bishop could reaefi Minne- 
apolis on Suiulay, witen he would agree to lasid the mind 
oi the young man. larnaet the crime, and tiefine the hoy’s 
association with it. The editor nsketi h,r tfie letter. 
Searching through my peiekets, I was unahle to find it. 
Search through my hag also failing tsi produce it, I told 
him that It inust he in my trunk, hut that having migin- 
aily written it I could accurately rcw«»ni it. 

When the afternoon pap«*r appearet! its first page ear- 
neti a ten-Iiiu* ,searc-head he;dnning. '’Hope ft»r the Bar- 
rett Boy.s! 'Lhoughl Reader Washington Irving fiivhop 
Asks a Stay of L.vianiti.m.” And tiien folhnved mure 
descriptive lines, sealing ihovn to the written introdne- 
pon and a copy of the letter I had composed; nKu the 
nnportmit hut that Bishop was to arrive Sniidav and 
that fus arrival was j>iep;oitiurv to his week’s eneaee- 
ment at iim theatre. That afteirnmn all Minneapolis 
lad the information. I went to the jail, esphdned my 
cal to the capiam of die poliee, was permitted to see 
pic two iKps, and eonvineed them iliey had little to lose 
in {lermitting this esperiment hy Bishop. 

I wish to say here Uiat my eonfidenee was hasetl upon 
the fact that Bishop m R.nthmd had made a similar visit 
to a erimmal s eiT and dramali/etf his erime. Both tioys 
were ghitl to sign what I set dtiwn for them, whieh for 
IMirposes of hreutv and iframaiic value read simply: 
We are willing to wait.’' 

r^'at'hed the offiee after leaving their cell in 
tlu j.ul I wa.s confrontid i,v a efignified, marlial-Iooking 
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I am about to tell would lose whatever value ft has if I 
depressed it below the level of simple statement. I told 
It once m New York in the middle ’90’s, when as a more 
or less arriving playwright I was the guest of an organiza- 
fon of theatncal business men, predominantly advance 
^ents numb«mg about two hundred. Their taking it 
^ quahfymg for honorary membership is the most ex- 

UhSg « - 

Bishop wisr h"arL”th:fcit;° ?^e ^tT™ 
for?ehl • i ** efforts 

ns,. '^““tive clemency. Two boys 

convIctedTflhe'”'’’^'^!’^ ^ 

his brother innocent; the testimony of 

coume FtW that in regular 

of nXs anftwT """u ? same kind 

the papers wonH^ would be Saturday or Sunday before 

chance of attentior^^Th^^N^^^ about Bishop with a 
was the sensational haLiL '^ff®\P°®®'^^^/^straction 
would have to set on thfh ^‘ a noticed at all we 

the hanging and not Sit 

if there was anythine- n ^ asked the city editor 

was anythmg new in the matter of the Barrett 

He said, “Nothing.” 
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7’fu‘ <»th<>r example that I wish t,» report of BLhoo's 
work r. vvorlh wl.ilo, as no an.M.pt to i, ,l!,„ 

apiinp in New ^ ork restilieti in his death. WV ulaved 
one lu-ht in Jellersoii Cit v. Missouri. I hmomhle I ht'vid 
K. Lraneis, reeentiv 1 luted Stap-s amhassador to Russia 
was then ftovernor. Mike hanniup. alteady refemsi t,V 
was his secretary. Lhe jtovernor, who was uuaide i<» 
come to the theatre, sent an invitation to Bishop, RitHiie 
and me to take supper at the mansion. Besides the live 
men named, there was present .uih the Kovenmi’s sister 
Mis.s Lraneis. After supper, ulien the yoveiuor wished’ 
o se<‘ a demonstration. Bishop .asked him to po alone 
to Ins hhiaiy and select a woid hom anv hook. Whrii 

>b. n, shop ,.,, 1 ). 

l«.okras.., took , own .vill.on, l„.si,n,io„ |„',„h 

Ih. u- «fr,' iiorlinps l„,, ll„.n ,;..nl in ihn looiii oponnl 
this honvy l,,vv volim,,-. i.irnnl wiil,„„l ln-.ii>,lioii i„ 

isd::::,’. 


(iovornor I Vaiuis ..„i.(, " I i, ! ■I |„„ 


...j , , - •* ......s,, i 1 iiai s It t - 

tiutn I - 

Nnv '™',rt;” I'rif'Lrr'it; 

ioiiked hi . ' *‘*L*f*^>' intcTesled. It 

. , “ pood husim-sH proposition, ‘Ihi’ Smidav 

ilJtvf fHir ill Vint- II' t ^ 

,* r , A, lork Bishop was a emsi 

at a Lamhs (.luh (»;miho}. Hr reoeiteii tlii- vt 't v 
t oo r I..... f •! > .1 op(.ioo iim. evluhititm 

that I have tleseiihed. Doctor .1. A. Irwin a memher 

came m a ter midididit *■ » t ' . “amiKi, 

he-,rd nr ••^■‘Rtical almut what he had 

•ifd. urged Btshop to repeat that lest or perform one 


&“ knew 2 1 

I-e ashamed of mvLlf'r/”^ ^ 

of these two LT- ’^y®* upon the hopes 

■nan I wi ‘L®"* P-'^^y f® n show- 

sole pui„:: bt:ni“fhrd"Snd°s?,rh 2 . 
that Bishon wmiW f,-, ° and still have a belief 

auotney ler^e^™ Cd ^ 

that you are Tir>i- i-qIi • ^ ^oud Rot! Remember 

hut to an attorney-at-kw ignorant boys, 

is conffned to”the'’r“ords““rf ? “ “‘“™'y 

clients are condemned 1 22® “®'' ^oth your 
for not being impressed.” 

in ordVto gej ttelLr^k? to the door 

From the^ail I went f r ^ morning papers, 
handed a copy of thp f^at-i- t m St. Paul and 

the Portland experimen/^a^nd 
ability. He was consTderate and 
The reo-ular fsd^ 1 -^r^ r ^ ^ aon-committal. 

reports of all I have told ^d P^P^ts carried full 

hanged some two hours’after'th^^ Farrett boys were 
issued beginning wiS he ' Ll 

fallen at eight minutes afLlt L 

the proposal and appeal of R;cf, * editions 

and the governorWedinLt P’ d-" i®'. 

ter hadleen te4ra;tdt SrL“-'“"2 r^e mat- 
received a wire from RitchL because I 

^^ .shop amved on time and we had a sen^tional open- 
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MAURICE BARRYMORE AND 

bur(;i.ar” 

In the rnriy sumnu-r of hruhng mys.'If in New 

York {UkI eil, I U.'ts to Ufi'ep! the uliVr 

of Mr. W'iilium (;, Sin v the, ufm hud ussoemted himself 
with unotfuT vmmj' m.iiiu^trr numeil Churles MaliiHnv.s, 
to produce u foin-;ut pluv, " The Buiplur.’* which I hud 
built up fmm the sketch '‘lulithu’s BuiMhir." .Muiirice 
Barryniorc hud iust closed his enj'uy.ement iit the .Madi- 
son S<|imre I lu'utie in a succes.sfuf run of ilatidun (diam- 
bers Australian plav, "(.‘aptain Swift.” 

Banymorr at that time was not only the matinee itlol 
but wms the favorite leading nmn of most of the thealre- 
piing men of Ntnv ^oik. My first meeting with him — 
m fact, my first itleniifv ing sight of him was in an tiffice 
on the second fhmr of a convertetl dwelling on Broatfwav 
near Ilmly.first Street, where Smytite and Mtmhew.s 
ftad tfesk-room. Will Smylhe introtlueed us. 

A.s this .smiling, keen-eyetl, handsome, athletic fellow 
sfiook hands with me aiul looked me over as eiitiiany 
as I was regarding him, he .said: “Somewliat of a fnisky, 
J*h. and. still holding my right hand, iabbeil in playful 
hurlestpie pondcrousiicss at my rth.s with his left. As I 
mstiiHiively stupjsrd fnm he adtied: “Know something 
>l„u, .1,. s.,u >" I l„.v.. i,,,,,;;; 

acquaintance m similar pretense. 
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similar, and although Bishop had been cautioned against 
overwork of this kind by his physicians, he repeated it 
successfully and fell into a cataleptic fit. 

On Broadway the next day a man said, “Your star 
is sick at the Lambs.” 

I found Bishop in a little hall bedroom on an iron cot, 
■y^jjLcre he had been for twelve hours, a tiny electric bat™ 
tery buzzing away with one wet electrode over his heart 
and the other in his right hand. He was unconscious. 
Two doctors sat smoking in the adjoining room, tired 
with their watch of the night. I looked at the hand- 
some face of Bishop and sat beside him for some min- 
utes. Although he was to every appearance dead, a 
deeper solemnity suddenly came over his face. I stepped 
to the doorway. 

“I think there’s a change in your patient, doctors.” 

They came into the room and said at once, “He’s 
dead.” 

In half an hour I was on the way to Philadelphia to 
break the news to his wife. Five hours later I was back 
in New York with Mrs. Bishop. 

With Bishop dead, I was again out of work, this time 
in New York. Will Smythe was also there and our meet- 
ing, together with the fact that Maurice Barrymore, 
who had just closed a highly successful engagement in 
“Captain Swift” at the Madison Square Theatre, was 
willing to undertake a summer performance of “The 
Burglar,” embarked us all upon the production of my 
first four-act play in the East. 
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Some observer, Wilton Lackaye, I tbink, said not long 
ago that Barrymore in transmitting bis traits bad defi- 
nitely separated two personal and principal cbaracter- 
istms. Tbe teacup quality be bad bequeathed to Jack 
and tbe prize-figbting excellence bad gone to Lionel. 
There is enough truth in tbe comment to justify it, al- 
though both tbe boys are much more protean than it 
suggests. 

Mentally Barrymore was capable of interest in tbe 
most abstruse questions, but as far as I was qualified 
to judge be did not care to seem profound. He was vastly 
more amused in surfaces, but to tbe depth that facts 
and tbeon^, forces, events and expression in all forms 
d interest him bis was_ tbe quickest, most alert, tbe 
most articulate, the wittiest, and most graceful intel- 
ligence that I ever knew. 

Once, describing to me a fight between a pet mongoose 
that he owned and a cat, he said: “All you saw was an 

acrobatic cat and a halo of mongoose/^ 

have been paraphrased to describe any 
part Zd vet 7 himself take 

a scar It ^ f, ^ 

a scar. It is bard to quote some of them and convey 

IS conviction, but bis smile and manner, true declara^ 

1 was delighted, of course, to have him chosen for the 
lead in my first big play in the East. These yo™™! 

Z' “ getting th” 

Sheridan whf h™?'h' engaged were Emma V. 

* favorite as a comedian— he had 
been featured m a play of Gillette’s and was regarded as 
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hilarity of our partv, joinetf us and wantfti to kium- whur 
the gamf_)Iiu^ ^^as for. Sydney, who hjul lost. uAd him 
it was dinner for the entire |)arty. Barry addtH! "A 
large stake.” 

Joe threw ntui I(tst, anti after the ortler was gieeii, heiiig 
also hi an aetor s summer, tmufe a tour among the mem- 
XTS of Ins ,nyn nunpany. Imiiouing for the proNp*rtive 
hill. When Ifie efmeks eame Barrymore pahi for aff the 
dinners. But Sydney s line of "High man out" passed 
into the company's quotations, and on all occasions was 

used to e.velude anybody from polite or generous enter- 

prises. 

Our rehearsals were in Boston. Kmiwing how mneh 
depended upon the result of tlie venture, I was espretallv 
watchful, trying to detach mysHfand look .at the pirsen- 
tation ohjeetivt'Iy, as a eritie in the theaiie. I rotdd see 
nothing Init success. As a lonrlistdiif fur my estimate 
I had of course the rather full rreord of the little pL- 
which was now the thin! act of ihr big om*. Naimally 
the story mounted to that, and the louith act. which 
was a logical seipienee, tlid not sc-m to tlrop. 

Our first night was nm !,»„ie short of its endeavored 
cflects than most first nights are. The nenousness of 
men and wrnnen in a new play is such ifmt at a fust on- 
oimance they never give their best interpretation. At 
this opening tfie calls were sufiteient. the applause ami 
laughter were great. Behind the curtain wr thought 
wc had a success. The thing that diifled us was the fail- 
lire of the meyperieiuetl management to sav so TJiev 

ttit that they reflrrled the opinion of those men. 

Most actors have a fight dinner around six o'clock 
and a supper when the work is over. That night in B.,s- 
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SnS than one manager; John T. 

and ri^'/ P^o^ninent leading man for second business; 
Rankin Beautiful daughter of McKee 

and to unrf company to play the old man 

Charle., FrT ^ stage-manager for 

Mr WrT the play, 

of fact^W experienced producer— as a matter 

on 1.1’ \ Slaving gone 

on ^ a child with Edwin Forrest in “Metamora.- 

on oul R staking all 

ganization f ^ "tatter of economy the or- 

bodv in X taken there by the Fall River boat. No- 

at that time important money. Salaries 

ol tLl iS what they are to-day. The largest 

On tkf. T at two hundred dollars, 

do™ ItedT f dinner-table we sat 

:r S - Th^: 

otde:inrdteTL'^ShtSr" 

Drew said: “We’II toss for it.”' 

orLlt'die ZTf"' -- 

It was an anxious 1° Sydney for the first throw, 

to his temperament ’ of « irrepressible 

and lookerarthe cube in his hand 

he said, “High man out”^^R^^^ throwing 

Bim that the Itake irti; had to remind 

a lady, but Sydnev’. I" ^ ordering dinner for 

Bef J-ai. hadtlli X^HoIi^'d 

w.th another company on the tame' btfnti^ X 
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Plurlu- I);u i(‘s. (JrisnuT had an option on the Western 
rights to tlu' play. That he had disappearetl at tlic end 
of tlu* petfurinanoi* was an unhappy augury in the tnind 
of the lunnagement. I was .staying in the old Clark’s 
Hotel, a place for nten only. At .six a. m,, I turned into 
bed in a nxun on an upp<T tloor with a door at right angle 
to a room occupied by Smythe. 'I'he weather was warm, 
the transoms were ojn-n. i was waketl about nine o’clock 
by .M.althews c.-dling, upon Smythe. Through the open 
transjsms I couh! hear the dejected conference between 
the two man;ij'.ers. 

A bell'boy knoi keil at tlu* door, .^tatthew.s took the 
card. 

bVom Grismer ! Laeh m.'ut tried to jrass to the other 
the painfid dut\ ftf going behnv to interview him. Mat- 
thews linally w-etit. 

After a consitler.'tble interval I heard his steps come 
({uiekly to Smvlhe’s <Ioor, a sharp rap, an entrance, and 
his exeiteti tune us he repfuteii to his jjurlner; “Why, he 
still watps it !” 

h'urlher sleep was impossible to me. I dressed quickly, 
and as soon as I cotdtl do so diplomnticnlly confirmed 
the me.'tning of the n-ptirt. Later I saw (irlsmer himself. 
Witfi tin* ease of the veti'iau he had dismlssetl the un- 
fa vorablt* uoiici's. ! le hatl seen the play; he had watched 
its efi'eet upon tlie audienee. He saw himself in the part. 

I sh.'tll never foig.rt ids lu-nrty laugfi or the strong, .sol- 
tlierly face as hr sai<I: “Why, my Ixiy, it’ll make a for- 
tune for evervbodv 

'Hint was a h.aui I’uesday f*»r me. *I‘he tfay before I 
would havi- bet upiui mv aldlity to brace up uiuler any 
conditions. BtP when I found Smythe an<i Matthew.s 
discounting also (irismer’s t»ptimislie o{>i!don and ac- 
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lun wi* im-«J Hrff ill! I>n» i vv ili-t! fi* ihink «<{' lu hrtl 
rvt’H rt! ihr rtrl»i| *s liinir. I uur of U’», B in j»i< iir. !)irw, 
jiilin Sullivaii, ftiiil 1 . ilciiiirti tu sii up Imi tlu umnijt^; 

•*, \\ I* ttl'lf Jtiiui'il hv tllMI «>I»I 

^hl•ritirtn. liir •.ilvrt"i<>uj,;urii Hrjuil.lu .in '.|n l!!>iiu!rr, 
fnlhrr «»f inir Ir.'idiuj^ l.ulv. H»- h«ui Imtii widi u% ilutiijg 

lUIJ liUir ttri'k'*' 

1 III* ui liji'iH ii sfn-.itur .'lulh'U in:iv ini-IrUit 

nir, bu! iVH I ihr it.tprr. tlirit luttl 

vnv liulr anv «im-. H ii J % I'ul^nKitjun 

iuul irVnIl ttrji’ lU.li^ndu-fUl. Hr 1 1 >ti*,i/Ur‘ i -ill thr iiiltrH 
|«:> I hr Iwiwttinvsj jiiul Wii*. ih?v|i<r,ii-ti tn m-ui! the ;Mi«iiru«.‘r 
with ihrui. 

Hi*, luushin^; linr in'* hr slijijint jur rnr<»iji.i;*inrK* nn 
ihr •.luitihiff Us ii.i\ I4A? nn.i'. l*ir.tLini.t shmtu'h ifir win- 
ihnv wii-*: ‘'iin-aMU. mv Hrv ! W hn \fA% ;iuv .iiinuitin 
!i» ii ? Wlsjil is if ? A rilv «'i M.i!% 

Shuing my hisj hiiilt in thr pirn-, In 114; !«i nmilv/r 
iiml Wrti»l» thr rlrmrnls u| sUnrs*. i»K>nin’.! rvrinthin^* in 
ihr oUu-t 'll :»ir. fir tt.ns sninjuilhi lit .ilU hi.uinp mr up. 

Syihtry Dirw, nvlm liukrt! Ihunnuur’s iihihlv In tin 
this, hui whti fiiul .’III riputl }*ikkI-wj||, hiukr in hy siiy- 
in^: "N«»w, Cfus, I'vr firm in imi iminv iiisi ttipfii*. • ** 

Hin hiiithri-in-hniV s.iid plnvfullv, "Vmj futvr, Xtr. 
I)»rw, ytiu luivr,*' fiml pti Jinl him imt nf lllr mnfmiUT. 

Sviinry, wiiti fiis lumniv smilr iind h prsiurr nf rr- 
rnvriY, iuhlrtl: "Wrl!, l*m .n wittult'*".** 

” Vnu tin ynuisrii mi ininslkr viniVr a firitk,” Bwrry 
said, iimi rrtumrd in Idling m\ snj»j*v spiiil. 

l\vn nr ilufr maiiapi Js li.ul unm* thivin in Bnsinii In 
SCI* nitr tipruinj*, iimnu^^ tfinn Jnsrpfi (niatui. ai ihat 
timr n hivtijilr iutnr tm ifu* Ihirihr (antsl, whrtr Iir vtjiH 
hl.’irring jointly vvilfi his firiiuliful anti udriiird wife, 
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Our Boston ongagenient was for two weeks. The I)usi- 
ncss showetl such healthy signs that we were regretful 
that it was not for a longer period. 

On Wtchu'.sdav after tlie niatin6e \Vh*sIey Ros(’n<[uest 
managing the Madis<jn Square I'heatre for A. M Ralmer! 
prop<jsed to Sinytise and Matthews that tiie pi<>ee he 
brought to New \ork for as Jong a time as it wouftJ hold 
up in the .summer. His terms were for tfie tJieatre to 
take each wet*k tfic first two thousand <JolIars. It was 
of course possible to play to muefi less than tliis on the 
gross, and for the management also to be stuek for 
salaries anef atJveiiising. 

As tfiey fiesiiateil fiarrymore said: “Take it! If the 
mone\ doesn t come in you JI owt* nu* notfiing, and I 
think I ean answer for most of tiie eompany.*’ 

'bhis deeidetl tfie managers. As they starleti to thank 
Barrymore he interrupted tJiem: “Tm not doing it on 
your account. This is for Thomas.” 

I fie New It ork opening was a nigfrt of almost ecpial 
amviety to tliat of Boston. As one of t!ie east I had only 
tlie actor's bia.sed opinion as to how the play was going. 

I was heartenet! during the first inieimission l?y a' visit 
of tfu* eomedian, I.ouis Harrison, who r'ame to my dre.ss- 
ing-room wiili a message from Bronson Howard, coni- 
nu ndtng tfie workmansJiip of tlie act just fiiuslied; and 
when^tJie play was over Ilarrison came again to Barry- 
inoie s room aiul mine to bring ns gond news and to gi\'e 
his own opiiihuj by no means an unskilled one - that 
we had the best melodrama offered in New York stnee 
“ riie Two Orphans.” 

Bronson Huwanl was then in New \h»rk with his pro- 
duction of “Shenandoah” at the Star 'bheatre. where its 
great success was so substantially tlie ia'giniiing of (diarh*s 
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ceptance, and regarding both as peculiar to his isolated 
territory and his personal needs, I was a demoralized 
author. One thing that hurt me much was what I 
thought injustice in important press comments. In the 
first act of the play my burglar was a man in refined sur- 
roundings, speaking good English; in the third act he 
was talking thief jargon. I had believed that subtilely 
effective, because in my railroad experience I had seen 
educated men quickly adopt the ungrammatical and 
slangy speech of the man on a box car. Mr. Clapp, then 
the principal critic of Boston, cited this departure as a 
mark of my immaturity. The opinion marked only his 
own inexperience with actual life in that stratum and 
environment. Two or three days later some other paper 
took issue with him upon the point, but on that Tuesday 
I was submerged by that and other objections equally 
valueless. 

During a walk alone in the afternoon I found myself 
looking into a shop-window with no accurate conscious- 
ness of my surroundings or recollection of how I had 
acquired them. It was only a dazed minute or two before 
objects fell into their proper categories and I was able 
to get my bearings, but the lapse alarmed me. A half 
block farther I met Mary Shaw, whose home was Bos- 
ton. Mary had seen the play and was enthusiastic in 
her approval of it and of the work of the company. This, 
however, was to me unimportant in the presence of the 
lapse of consciousness I had just been through. In fright- 
ened fashion I told her of it. 

Mary put back her head and with her contagious laugh 
of those early days, said: “Good old-fashioned bilious- 
ness, my boy, nothing more.” Mary’s diagnosis was 
correct. 
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mg on The Burglar’s” average business to more than 
ten times forty dollars. Smarting under what I fdt to 
he the mjustk'c of the arrangement, and yet declining 
to ask anything not in the contract, after the first few 
weeks I sold my rights for twenty-five hundred dollars 
I he piece die as (irismer had prophesied, make small 
fortunes for all owners associated with it. 

When ^ fhe Burglar” went away for its first season 
however, its royally of forty dollars a wt«ek was my total 
income. I don’t know what decree of fate led to sudi a 
general agreement upon this figure as my value, Inlt with 
ccitain ohligations in tiie West economy was essential. 
Smythe rdnuimsfied a second-story front room at 205 
\\cst Iwenty.fifth Street, over a parlor that was occu- 
puxl f>y an Italian uho g,ave a table tl’lidte dinner for 
thirty-five cents with a pint of red wine tiirown in. That 
was the dinmT to which I treatial Barrymore and asked 

luiii II ii w iisti t II fiiu* fqi* 

Barrymore said: “Clreatl Let’s have another I” 

'I ins seeond-story room was let for three dollans a week 
I engaged it when Smytfie left towarti the end of Sep- 
temiier. It vyns a fine room for tlie money, being nearly 
twenty-five feet sipiarr and having three windows at 
the front. Among its few drawbacks were tlie simplicity 
of Its furnishing and a rich, permeating odor of Italian 
cooking, never absent and especially high at the lIo(>d of 
the gastronomic ti.fes. Barrymore thought that any- 
body ought to be .able to write in sneh riefi and redohmt 
<}uarters, a%vay from all distractions am! calls, and wlicn 
the rear rciciin on the siiine sefinriiiecl from t!u* front 
room only by the eusiomarv wardroia-s and marble wash- 

Htanck of that period, was vacant he rtmted it at the same 
price* 
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Frohman’s fortunes. Other attractions running at that 
time were Rosina Yokes with her little company at Daly’s 
in repertoire, including “My Milliner’s Bill,” “The 
Rough Diamond,” and the song “His ’Art Was True to 
Poll.’’ Maude Adams was making her first hit at the 
old Bijou Theatre in Hoyt’s “A Midnight Bell”; Francis 
Wilson was playing “The Oolah” at the Broadway; 
Sothern was rehearsing “Lord Chumley” fay Belasco 
and De Mille to go on at the Lyceum on Fourth Avenue, 
the beautiful little second-story theatre managed at that 
time by Daniel Frohman and supported fay a clientele 
second only to Daly’s. The McCauII Opera Company, 
with Digfay Bell as principal comedian, was in the midst 
of a run at Palmer’s; Lillian Russell was playing “The 
Brigands” at the Casino; “Ferncliffe,” fay William Ha- 
worth, was at the Union Square, and Helen Barry had 
m rehearsal “Love and Liberty” to follow. Denman 
Ihompson was in the midst of his popularity with “The 
Old Homestead” at the Academy. 

_ “The Burglar” was a success in New York, and after 
ite rst year on the road played with two and sometimes 
three companies throughout the country almost con- 
tinuously for the next ten years. I report this to record 
a fact which may he useful to other writers. When I 

bvTh ° ^ T ^ ^ play 

Howard^ inexperience he had consulted 

oward P. Taylor, then somewhat in the public eve as 
a dramatist. That royalty was agreed upon f wL 

wrel'dhereTto" ^ T" the terms 

. t “ ° *?■ lowest royalty that a beeinner 

of a play worthy of production should have refeived 
would have been 5 per cent of the gross receipts, amount- 
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fasts. Mrs. Barrynux-c was travelling with tlic Crane 
cmnpaiiy at tliat time, ami when she came to the city 
Barrymore took an apartment with her at some hotel 
1 mmjt one ol tfutse tmgagements their joint address 
vvas tfm old Sturtevnnt Hou.se. so that with the room 
K t k of mine Hat ly more quite honestly had four private 

One hli//ard night, walking away from Hie Lambs 
(dub on I wimty-sisth Street. I wa.s stopped by a shiver- 
ing boy of twenty who asketl for a dime to get a lied. I 
lo.)k him with me, slioweil him into this back room. The 
boy lookeii at the .sofa. 

'•'Iliere?" 

I said "No,’; pointed to the roomy and well-furnishcd 
be< ami left him stammering Ids tiiank.s. About three 

0 clock m the morning I was waked fiy .somebmiy strik- 
ing a match ami turning on the gas, Barrymore, drip- 
ping from the storm, stood in the mkidle of’tlie floor. 

fir muided to tlie back room and .said: "What’s all 
this m there?" 

_ Afl,.r o.Ilatinj! ,„y thoUKhts « monwu I said: 

I S I’l lltlu* |Mll{|||||||fopy cif 

Wc^IIj wfirrc mil I to 

“What’s the matter with the Imurth Avenue {lat?" 

1 liere was suim* friend tliere. “What aiwut the Sturte- 
vant House ami (ieorgie?" 

Barrymore saki; "luhel is over from Philadelphia to 
Visit firr miii Tvi* tyriiecl 

‘‘What al>oui tlie mom at Mrs. Higgins’?" 

“King Hail has tliat tfiis week." 

I eouldn’t help iaitghing at the picture of America’s 
favome am! brsi-paid actor, with four apartments for 
\vlue}» he was pa>mg rent ami no place to .sleep. 
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On his first day as a tenant he brought in two reams 
of soft printing paper, tj^ewriter size, and two dozen 
plain wood pencils already sharpened and made of a 
grade of plumbago suggesting stove polish. They had 
retailed at ten cents a dozen. He declared his intention 
of starting in the next morning to write a play. But he 
didn’t come that morning or any other morning. His 
wife predicted that such would be the case. She said 
their own apartment, wherever it happened to be, was 
strewn with stray leaves on each of which was written, 
“Act One, Scene One. A Ruined Garden.” 

Some five or six years later, when I had built a home 
and was living at New Rochelle, Barrymore came out 
one night to read a play he had completed. We had to 
explain the burst of laughter that greeted him from my 
wife and me as he began to read, “Act One, Scene One: 
A Ruined Garden. Not only did Barrymore never 
work in that Twenty-fifth Street room, but as far as I 
know he never came to it but once. 


Ihis lailure to use tKe room is not astonishing when 
we remember Barrymore’s way of living then. Rather 
than store his four or five trunks of valuable costumes 
which he w^ apt to need at a moment’s notice, he kept 
them m a little hall bedroom on Twenty-eighth Street 
m a house managed by a Mrs. Higgins. The room also 
contained a little iron bedstead and washstand. Barry- 
more never occupied it, but to disagreeable persons he 
gave It as his address. Mrs. Higgins was instructed to 
say always that Barrymore had just gone out, and occa- 
sionally some wastrel transient, on an order from Barry 

he haJrLt^'' conjunction with one or two actor frienS 
he had a flat on Fourth Avenue. I think this was reallv 
the place where he preferred to sleep and to get his brTak 



CHAPTER XVI 

GATHERING PLACES OF THE ACTORS 

I had now become a member of The Lambs. At the 
clubhouse I passed more than half the time I permitted 
myself away from my writing. The Lambs was then in 
its fifteenth year, and contained the best element in the 
profession. It was a great honor, privilege, and education 
to be received on equal terms by its then membership, a 
total professional number of one hundred, which included 
such men as Lester W^allack, Dion Boucicault, Steele 
Mackaye, Mark Smith, Robert G. IngersoII, Otis Skinner, 
the Holland brothers, George, Edmund, and Joseph, and 
others worthy of the standard that these names indicate. 

A table d’h6te dinner was served for fifty cents at the 
large club table, where the men were like members of a 
family. There was a notable musical contingent and 
often between courses the popular songs of the time. 
The gayety of such youngsters as Harry Woodruff, Cyril 
Scott, Fritz Williams, Francis Carlyle, and Ned Bell was 
as memorable as the wise talk of such elders as Steele 
Mackaye and Frank Mayo. Fun was spontaneous and 
unconstrained.^ At one of these small dinners I began 
my real acquaintance with Otis Skinner. He had come 
in from a trip on the road, was greeted with shouts and 
lifted glasses, and because the place on the impromptu 
programme fitted it he stood in the doorway, and an- 
swering the men’s demand recited Beranger’s “When 
We Were Twenty-One.” I shall always remember the 
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I s.'iitl; "i don't kmm what ymj'rr tu ..y 

"i da.” 

Hr sIuhI Ids mjlMdr i'Iulhr’4 iui<i ^^..1 inSu |.rd ttidi nir. 
Bnrrynjarr .ii I'h.ii tunr h.!-* mu .hj, 

A Man «d ihr Wi.ifil," rrinii-*! i.t 4>, tin- 

caniiiinan.ij Ji lusr.i |.,i jnd.Is* .»!i..n uhru duim * 

niv n-portuiiid dulv im ihr Ij. s.,nH,uu! 

disH.ttivlua with lus .i! ihr s, 

Ihratrr, In- n.is v.aj-.idnni^; an ii! uiulft 

till* tif J, \J Hill I «;»•. I a .ins^' ,d»iui in 

ati rllart tu t!in isr Idr lum a jdav ihal Hnuld -.Iimw j,. 

Juiv.-tnlUKrs tin- liaJivin.n,- I|ii4lifi.-s \H 

with fdm ,’i!id ifjr Imlr iiitli- alMJUl luw a! l!u% limr jni! 

a dnidriily lunv iwini miu my ,,j ,,j j|„. 

thrnlrr, 

Bnrrvniarr had wdiim and pimluird fu} ifrlma M..,}. 
irskn « Niarv tif Hussian Iilr , .dlrd ” N.idirs.la." ufuj, 
tn thr ajdidan of Inanv hail l»rrn hamh, Iijijird In ihr 
intensity n| its diansaiir inndrnis. Ii diania af dial 
kind tlKit hr wamn! fn.m mr. Soinrwhnr hum thr 
hnuth ihrrr was a mnvs|iaprr drm nf in., ,i,rn nh.. hn.l 
aught a dtirl hv drmvmg h.n fn,m a h«i n ,th ihr umirr- 
.siiindmg tlmi thr mini uhu got thr imirkrd rwrd wir, in 
sutcidr. Ihis nnd aihrr im idmi*. rmmng i., „uf anrii. 
tion at that timr, nil rtiunllv mmsmd ,,1 hi/airr. rum- 
binrd ta make a siurv nhuh. mulrr ihr iiilr af ''Krik- 
less rmplr. I sulmdtlrd lu Bnrrunurr «nd Hill. and. 

uw-d by Ihfir riiihusin.Mn, hiuIc in th«i Twriilydilth 

Direct rooiii. 
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witli a capital I has torn down the old Dcinionico’i:, the 
old St. James, the Worth and Iloirman houses, the Mflh 
Avenue I lotel, and the handsome homes of modest height, 
atui replaced them with cubes of the towering kitui that 
make central New York City a gridiron of kw canons. 

In iBHi) Madison Square had just won from Union 
Stpiarc, nine stre<'ts farther south, its claim to be the 
thetitrical centre. It was the smart and tnodern spot, 
althougli many of the actors of the comic-page, fur- 
trimmed intensity still haunted the older Rialtt). And 
at I'ourteenth Street there was still considerable theatri- 
cal p«»wer and vthratitm. Under the old Morton House 
J. M. Hill still m.anaged the Union Stpiare Theatre. One 
street further smttfi was the Star, where (name’s long 
nm in Duvitl Lloyd'*, and Sydney Rtjscnfeld’s “Senator’’ 
ntKl other plays was to occur beltu'c the passing of that 
historic iiouse. North of Unhm Stpuire, wfjere now stands 
llie lofty Century Building, was the .stalely, hospitable 
h.verctt Htmse; while to the east was Riccadt>nmi’s, 
famotis for spaghetti and the patronage <»f tin* Salvinis, 
father and son. Tlu-se, with the Academy of Mnsie, 
tlien rtm by G, Gilmore, and Tony Pastor’.s own 
titeatre iust behimi it, put up their ancient elaim for 
attention. But the fa-.liionable town was moving nortli. 

At Iwenty-fifth Street two tkhvs of easy promenaders 
hhned in ifu*ir chnut-iown tlrift, and returning there 
divided for tlie nortfierly walks. Every fine afternocm 
other I him m.atinee days members of the stoek companies 
of Ditly’s, Piihner's, .and the I .veeiim theatres, and mem- 
bers id otlier eondumttions of nearly eqmil importance, 
moved in leisurtJv manner and almost stuall-lown neigh- 
borliuess tlnougli the eosnfortitble throngs of well-dressed 
and fairly intelligent .\meiieans, to wliom ail of them 
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romantic picture of that virile, Moorish-looking young- 
ster, and the sentiment with which he read “Flo my 
Flo, was a coryphee.” 

The Lambs was then at 34 West Twenty-sixth Street, 
between Broadway and Sixth Avenue; the house an 
^^^^'f^hioned five-story, twenty-five-foot-front, brown- 
stone dwelling with high stoop, under which was a base- 
ment entrance. It was like its adjoining houses in ex- 
ternal looks and faced similar buildings on the north side 
of the street. Those respectable neighbors eyed it with 
distrust. Leaving The Lambs and walking east to Broad- 
way you passed the St. James Hotel on the corner. On 
the other side of Broadway was Delmonico’s, running 
through the short block to Fifth Avenue. The block was 
and still is short, because these two great thoroughfares 
wedge sharply three blocks farther south. East of the 
long plaza made by their intersection is the park called 
Madison Square, a plunger fountain in the centre and 

the Samt-Gaudens bronze of Farragut on the northwest 
corner. 

Facing this square on all four sides in 1889 were beau- 
tiful and impressive buddings, each with its history fairly 
mellow and all with their uniform sky-line that could 
be enjoyed without suggesting curvature of the spine. 

To have eyes and never to see the sky is to be slowly 
and unconsciously immersed in matter. Where no vision 
IS the people perish, and the vision of this nation is born 
and nourished and reinforced and sustained from modest 
houses that are detached and which face four ways to 
the weather and from which men and women look in 
e^y angle at the sky. Some one has gone further than 
this and said that a view of the horizon is necessarv to 
the sanity of the eye. In thirty-three years Industry 
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paintocl in :>i'UT y.-an,- for the late Knickerbocker Hotel 
calc, until 1 be rklicrcncc that King Cole came from the 
lUirst-ry «ntl. tl.e reputation of having quite shamelessly 
and m i«u(e ro.t e,v, messed his preferences, whereas the 

bt. JaiucH tno <ic(>cndccl entirely upon the law of asso- 
ciative suKK^'stion. 

One hal.itue was Jerry Dunn, a handsome fellow 
strongly suggesting in appearance former United States 

Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, though Dunn was rather a 
silent persem. He had, however, killed a man with a 
revolver Anotlier sport was I>at Sheedy, who managed 
John L hulliyan. It was in tliat saloon, the story ran 
that when Stdhvan proposed to beat up Sheedy with his 
lists, Shvvdy,^ not unprvimmi for the attention, had 
puHlied a cIrrringtT against SuIIivaifs body and asked him 
not to do If, 

Some politicians came there. Ciencral Sheridan- 

Silvcr-loiigurd (jcorgc, ns lu.s l^epublican friends called 
him — livfd in the hotel. 

On the next block south from the St. James was the 
Ilofiman i louse caf£% perhaps the finest in the world. 

I he proprietor wa.s the handsome, melancholy, gray- 
haircd Ned Stokes, who had killed Colonel Jim Fisk on 
account of the notoriou.s Josie IVIansfield. It was said 
Stokes always slept thereafter with the light burning in 
his bedroom. In this caf£, guarded by bras.s rails and 
plush ropes, hung an lieroic canvas by the great Bou- 
guercau, « painting of several nymphs trying to throw 
a figliting satvr into the water. This prophetic .symbol 
was years Intfire the general aiioption of woman suflVage. 

In the theatre tlic prizes are to magnetism quite as 
much as to i(h*as or antics. Of the three factors, mag- 
netism is the hardest to define. To call it attraction is 
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—onlv thf J ex-champion prize-fighter 

cT^‘ntecI tL nh town frc- 

qucntu the place. A group of players and playwridits 

at a table were unfnterrupted. Men nodded to tha^ 

'* Wto ±" ■' did nottimde ■ 

\Vhat wi.se conferences were many of those expert 
tbstussions of current or projected plays; what con- 
den.sed e.tiKTienee; what discovered and tasted ruks- 
what cla.ssifymgs of situations; what precedents and 

sureXnV'wh^ tradition.s._ ainventions, experiments, 
.suggestions, what a wnmowing of ideas by what vigor- 

Trn!^ “WM group conscnsus I 

‘ ^ isdom IS justified of her children ” 

•or more private and smalfer conaTcnces. among 

other pluiv-s ifu‘re was also Browne's famous old chop- 

house on I wenty-seventh Street ;u.st off the Broadway 

rkht for Th "**’"?* ^‘a^fway and a turn to the 

right for the parhir dinmg-room with its little tables to 

wlurf. n tlurd ‘■ m.r c-.mjd l,c drawn; tin- Iiot-watcT di.sl.« 

musty ,r “ ‘ “>'■■ 

I first saw Paul Potter there, rewriter of French 
foniftly at the iniif, hut afterward author of “The Con- 

.‘f‘7irif . '‘‘ff" ‘■■'ttgs,” and ad, utter 

as, thirty years later, after the unmanag<-ai>fe 
impped Iiair turned white, he looked a youngish old one. 
Barrymure imufe Idin join u.h, an<{ tfien rallied him on 
Ins theonas until daylight. Paul Potter was always a 
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but to change the substantive. To call it personalit 
is only to befog it. To recite the reasons for ray owi 
explanation of it or to support my case adequately in th 
controversy those reasons would provoke would take hal 
a volume. I therefore omit reasons, and avoiding con 
troversy issue only my belief that the force is electrical 
that its possessor is not its generator but its medium 
and that the voluntary transmission of it is exhausting 
The truly effective actor cannot simply wipe off his greas( 
paint and turn in to slumber. 

Our Favershams, our Hacketts, our Marlowes, ou] 
Cohans, our Drews of three actor generations, our Barry- 
mores of two, with the admixture of the Drew strain, 
our like artists of repute, as well as those yet undiscov- 
ered and uncelebrated, cannot after a night’s play sel 
the psychical brakes and come to a dead centre. Like 
a machine before the stop, the human organism before 
the^ normal nerve rate must slow down. For this retar- 
dation the ample apartment with trained butler or equally 
trained maid and the presence of understanding com- 
rades who quit at the first suppressed yawn is ideal. 

For an income unequal to such provision the proper 
restaurant, the club, the caf6 of the Hoffman kind, is 
invaluable. Let us not chide that immortal coterie at 
the Mermaid Inn, nor Chris Marlowe, nor Ben Jonson, 
nor Will Shakespeare, nor criticise too severely that other 
at the Cheshire Cheese of which Garrick was so often 
the centre and Doctor Johnson the mentor. 

Into that old Hoffman House cafe from the Madison 
Square, the Fifth Avenue, the Lyceum, three theatres 
within a radius of two blocks, actors easily drifted. Those 
of Palmer’s, Daly’s, and the Bijou had but little farther 
to come. The writers met them. For some obscure 
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klinK inulor his thick white hair. T!ie next clay they 
coultln’t wake liim. 

I hate to iaiu okl friends into tiurir cofiin.s this way, 
l,)ut witii only twelve of tliese articles one has to do it 
or hurt sotne of tlieir feeling's by leaving tliem out- But 
Iiack in Brtnvne’s in i8Bt; Paul told me that, as Diderot 
had printed f(»r him, our plays arc written backwards; 
tluit is, const rueled like a mystery story, from the solu- 
tion backward to the eit^gma. Of course, it was helpful 
to kmnv that, and I’ve told it to dozens of youngsters. 
Who was it saitl the unpardonable tiling, the one ba.se 
thing in lih*. is to receive benefits aiul to confer none? 

‘riiere came into New York that winter a typical 
Soutlierner in speecli and appearance nametl Colonel 
lulward Alfiieml. His home had been Uiehmond, Vir- 
ginia. OtluT citizens of that place reportetl that because 
of his courtly manner lie had been called Ciount Aliricnd. 
'riic colonel was about sixty years oi age, tall, suddenly 
partly at the merkiian, with prominent features, and 
a walrusHke white mustache, wliicli with the important 
consciousness of an English guardsman he .stroked to 
holtl the door in the pauses of his discourse- His am- 
bition was ilramatic authorship. His most prominent 
friend in tlie theatre was A. M. Palmer, above whom in 
pfiysical stature lie lowered some seven inches. He .spent 
many hours in .Mr. Palmer’s ollke wlien it was evident 
to other callers that Mr. Palmer was not insisting on it. 

Reporting these interviews outside, the colonel fre- 
quently said: *‘l am very close to A. M. P;dmcr. 

After a couple of years, with the assislanee of Mr. 
Augustus Pitou, who sigiuai as joint author, he produced 
a play uiuler llu* title of ’‘Across the Potomac. His 
second play, the only other from his pen as I remember 
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iKMikwtjriw. liv siiuiv life \\ Inn ii i'* nil %<• 
wrillrti aiui pif*ronhij!i-4 iuid .nv »nr«i '.n sn- 

jirrinr in fttH nf us? Ami Piiui kiuu nl! ilir iiu!<’\i's, 
inclutlin^ llm E\jiut^.*iii<»f ius. nj«!ri««t ^v«s his guitlr, iimi 
liis liiws \V£-fr iminul.ililc, J’nu! rctniuir |»l:ivs ns nil Itiil* 
inn \v«Jiki-«l in or fir ihoughl lir «i!!l. 

Attn ih.il lir.l nu-rting In* mi t inr nt long inSet vaE 
in Afni'iim. in l.<m4on. in Ikiii-., ntui wisIjMu! .istunish- 
nu-nt in n srmunglv iininfm ujilrd intnnn'., \%ith Imfh 
liands mil in girding ami with |H-iiilr\r»t fM-'.; !»nt 
tthrllirl in link •«» in tiotihlr. ‘anil ihr .rllotr- 

|irrinting, iwisish, « hilr-to.iih«-*l %an!i'. At i .nut's on 
ihr Hur Vaugii.ini. ihr I'lrmh siniloi-. fj.nn thr imluH 
opjrusilr, r«|u.’illv ivilh thr |«i«ing v%.iilris. saluttni him 
ns Munsirnr I'Aiurriinin. 

I saw him last in New ^nrk in ihr riirlv s|iring *»} iijilf 
onr rtflrinmin in n THikish haili on i iirtv-srroml Sirrrl. 

I liiHi inquirril quidlv of ihr (iiirniliini. nml hining nuuir 
snrr «f thr solilntv slrrin-r lalknl hnnilv rnough lo tnusr 
him. I hr gtavr, rmiui.ilr.l hur. sim|j!r ns nnr t»{ Slinkf- 
sjjriurN fon-.t liistii-s, look on its waking smitr ns he* 
nsknl "(ins? tius.^*’ nmt sni U|i in his slu’ct, as sunny 
til n Iwy «t Si sw immin’ hole. 

'*Ilow iirr ysni, Ihin!?" 

Hr rfnu kliHl with thr mrrrimrnt nf it. 

“Why, (ins, ohi frirml, I’m dying!*' Am! thru h« 
Innghinglv t«>hl mr how drsirnhlr tlinhrlrs was ns n way 
* to finislt. Onr had to go somr limr. I hr doriors gnvr 

him only n frw wrrks longrr. “Srr? It's ihr sw riling 
of frrl itnd nnkirs that krrjts mr in hrrr most ot thr limr, 
hnl llir lioys nil know mr luid don’t mind mr Iving 
nnnind. Smm tiflrr this stngr onr gors into romn niid — 
it's nil over." Am! he laughed ag.'iin, his fftrehnid %vrin- 
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the expert way to separate the fibre from the bones with 
all the savory interest of a Colonel Carter. 

During tliosc live months in the Thirty-fourth Street 
flat I wrote two plays, both under arrangements with 
Nfanager J. M. Hill; one for Sydney Drew, which was 
never produeeti; anotfier adapted from the German, 
wliicii was produced more than a year later under the 
title of “A Nigiit's Frolic,” with ifelen Barry, an Eng- 
lish aetrt‘ss of more titan mtisculine stature, in the prin- 
cipal role, whieft fortunately required lltat most of her 
scenes Ite pla.vetl in the uniform of an oOieer of the chas- 
seurs, That evetit lives principally by the association 
of one of its least impttrtant mend)ers at that tinu*, a 
singularly aetise, optimistic, dark-haired lad of some 
nineteen tn- twenty years namerl .iolm L. Ciolden. It is 
diliicult to avoid his name ttow among the Broadway 
w'hite lights witii his prt*sentations of “ I urn to the 
Rigiit,” *'I,i}ditnin’,” "'rhank You,” and so on. 

After a wliile Barrymore’s entfuisiasm fijr the flat sulv 
sided notieea!>K. and with the coming of the summer 
we abamhmeti our arrangement. We were the only the- 
atrical mcn.age in tin* Imilditig, so I doubt if we could 
have maiittained our occtipation much hmger, l>ecausc 
during our last month there I heard tiie colonel, who.se 
point of view okl Sarah understood |K*rfectly, tell Iter 
to ask the lady on tltc floor above what the devil she 
meant ijy nujving furniture arountl at eleven o’clock in 
the iwuning. The colonel seklom slept more tliun six 
hours, at tliat. He wrote itis plays from books of the 
vintage of the “ DcM’rted Villa^*.” I hey were pitiably 
short, but idled with long soliloquies, anti all of tliem 
written for Barrymore. Barrymore listening to one of 
these, ami looking to me for help wtmk! have Ikcu an 
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that was produced, was “The Louisianian,” played by 
Mantel. In Palmer’s office Alfriend met Barrymore; and 
Barry, amused by the old gentleman’s punctilious manner, 
his pomposity, and a mediocrity that warranted predic- 
tion, carried Alfriend about with him in many leisure 
hours. One of Barry’s gentle friends wishing to embroider 
a sofa pillow, a Penelope activity then not fallen into neg- 
lect, asked me to draw in outline on a square of silk a 
profile of herself and one of Barrymore. After I had 
drawn her own profile I said: “How close to that do you 
want the profile of Barry?” 

The lady said: “About as close as Alfriend is to Pal- 
mer.” 

Barrymore introduced the colonel to me and insisted 
on my sharing for the new acquaintance his own enthu- 
siasm. Later Barry found a furnished flat, fourth floor, 
on Thirty-fourth Street between Seventh and Eighth 
avenues, with three bedrooms, a little parlor, dining- 
room, and kitchen. The tenant wanted to sublet it 
furnished for forty dollars a month. Barrymore thought 
it would be an ideal arrangement if we three — he, the 
colonel, and I — should take this flat and live there. We 
entered upon its occupation. A rotund, matronly ne- 
gress, the janitress for the building, did the housework 
and prepared our breakfasts. Other meals we took out- 
side. I don’t remember a happier period. 

When the spring came and the fish were running so 
thick in the North River that one could buy a five-pound 
shad with roe for thirty-five cents. General George Sheri- 
dan, having sent old Sarah word the night before, would 
appear in time with such a fish in a brown paper; and 
as Sarah, under his instructions, prepared it and put it 
on the breakfast table he would discourse upon it and 
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laughter of every variety, from a complimentary chuckle 
to the hysteric and pained abandonment that needs help. 

Miley occupied the little hall bedroom, second floor 
front, in which Bishop had died. He was an industrious 
person, and went early to his business. Alone in the 
club, down-hearted for important personal reasons that 
must not take attention here, each morning as I reached 
Miley’s room I was greeted by a formal, complimentary 
little laugh from the parrot. It was my custom to push 
the door farther open, speak to the bird, and sometimes 
sit on the bed and invite his specialty. That little formal 
laugh of his, encouraged by my echo, voluntary only at 
first, would grow in volume and expand in character 
until it revived somewhat of all the merry and maybe 
dissolute hours of exhilarated companionship that Miley’s 
trade and temperament had won; laughs of a superior 
clientele, but punctuated occasionally by guffaws of 
chance and cheaper acquaintances, and by concerted 
crescendo effects spraying into broken vocables as some 
falsetto, tearful enthusiast regurgled the point of the 
story. I was a poor amateur compared to Polly, but 
together we could fill all the windows on both sides of 
Twenty-sixth Street with matrons and housemaids, sym- 
pathetically agrin and curious as to the disorderly con- 
vocation at The Lambs. It was a great way to start 
the forenoon, and required several unpleasant letters of 
efficiency experts to dissipate Polly’s fiat sunshine. 

In the spring of that year the reputation of “The Bur- 
glar” on the road and “A Man of the World” at the 
Madison Square Theatre had influenced Mr. Palmer to 
ask me to become connected with that fine playhouse. 
Dion Boucicault was then under a regular retainer to 
patch or adapt for Mr. Palmer any imported play that 
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inspiring subject for “When a Feller Needs a Friend”; 
but with bis diplomatic skill be always protested bimself 
an unworthy exponent. One spring day on Broadway 
Barry and I, walking together, saw Wilton Lackaye ap- 
proaching us with menace in every lineament. 

When we met him he said; “See here, what do you 
fellows mean by sicking the colonel onto me?” 

After leaving the Thirty-fourth Street flat which we 
three men had leased I roomed at The Lambs Club until 

left it to take an apartment with my wife at a hotel. 
The sopurn at The Lambs was rich in experiences which 
would fill a volume of small talk, smaller even than this. 

ne item that, notwithstanding its diminutive propor- 
tions, I feel justified in describing, was of a parrot. Par- 
rot stories do not amuse me, because as a rule so palpably 
invented; but as Maeterlinck has written some asso- 
ciation between happin^s and the bluebird, I will tell 
of this green one’s occasional power. 

The club at this period was not prosperous; in fact 
quite the contrary, and the newly organized Players had 
begun to draw from it many of its best members. The 
only other permanent lodger in the house in that fall of 
1890 was the owner of this parrot, John B. Miley, a 
graduate of Dublin University. Mr. Miley’s business 
was to sell wholesale, on commission, fine liquors handled 
at that time by the old-established house of Roosevelt 
& Schuyler. Miley was proud of his business and of his 
wares, and as self-respecting as if a discerning monarch 
had just given him the knighthood recently conferred 
upon an eminent English distiller. The parrot had been 
with hma m many years of convivial associations that 
may be inferred, but it had learned nothing demoral- 
izing— no profanity, no greetings, no call for biscuits; but 
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claim upon the optic nerve, these mental pictures seem 
faintly objective. Their definition is not perfect. Against 
the reddish-gray background that closed eyelids bring 
there will appear in contrast lines of a lighter gray. These 
lines are not fixed. They move. At times, when they 
take on resemblance to a face, imagination running just 
a little ahead of the vision will muster them into propor- 
tions of perfect drawing, and memory can manage them 
into portraits. It is a fact in pathology that under fever 
nearly everybody sees these shapes. In drowsy daylight 
figures of the wall-paper grow fantastic, move, and have 
expression. In his most excited moments, Martin Luther, 
it will be remembered, could not banish the image of the 
devil from the wall of his cell, and there used to be shown 
a spot where he had thrown his inkwell at this negative 
invocation, become objective. 

After the production of “Reckless Temple,” and some 
attendant dissipations and demands upon me physically, 
and when I was in a run-down condition, this faculty 
of such seeing was feverishly augmented. Under the 
doctor’s orders I had resumed strictly regular hours, not 
the easiest recovery in The Lambs. One night before 
the club was completely quiet I was trying to go to 
sleep in the dark. At the piano down-stairs E. M. Hol- 
land was playing a melody, then popular, called “Down 
on the Farm.” These lines in the dark of which I have 
written assembled into definite shape, and I could see 
before me more plainly than many a stage set shows in 
theatrical light two posts of a ruined gateway, one stand- 
ing, the other fallen, crumbled. I recognized the picture 
as of a gateway I had seen in Talladega some six years 
before, but had not consciously thought of since. As I 
looked at it with some amusement an old man walked 
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original work subject, of course, to usual royalty terms. 

JvS ''' ^PP^acbable material, 

of fiff !r iT °f^ored me the Boucicault desk at a salary 

incr ^ ffo ^nd been pay- 

thl one hundred, and told me I could follow 

the theatrical custom and say outside I was getting the 

and “1-^ r™ “RecUess Temple” 

Wr, f Correspondent,” which J. M, HiU had respec- 

We eL Drew. This MadLn 

substantial addition to income, 

thentoy-threeTeS old “ ™ 

I wrote at Mr. Palmer’s rennet “a • t 

Point” frvr lUt-o T3 .Y 7 ^^quest A Constitutional 

Palmer thought The pubfe 'wouldnnnteSndIt" 

Reckless Temple” did not sueceed in New York and 
after sixteen weeks on the mad R«w i^oric, and 

to Palmer’s Madison Square Theatre^wh 

mg both those events, I was at work unon n 

parts in it for all the comoanv J- ^pW with 

About making that play there J Barrymore. 

°^Men77"''°'7“ “ “ PsthoIoS'inte^f'^ 

mentally'mVi^SS X“to’ 

age faculty. Sometimes in the da^ 



hecn with us in ‘‘Reckless Temple.” At my suggestion, 
after iiearing the scenario, Mr. Palmer atltlccl Harris to 
his company and used him in two or three plays tliat 
were procluced before we finally reaclu'd “Alalamui.” 

Ed Hoihuul liked the idea of tlie colonel written for 
him, and as he and Woodruff already hatl some hint con- 
cerning certain scenes in wliich they were togilher they 
so(m begun to greet each other in Siuithern tUalect and 
manner. 'Hu* membership of 'I'he Lambs, ignorant of 
the reason for this assumption, but amused i>y it, caught 
its eojitagion, am! in a little wliile tfu* clu!> was apparently 
an organization of twf) hundred Southern colonels all 
shooting cuffs and stroking phantom but magnificent 
nnistaclifs. 

'I'he play was finishetl under pressure in January and 
read to the c<jmpa«n* on the stage. Presbrey, familiar 
with it, was luU of tluit gnnip, but in his little office near 
the entrance to tite tiressing-rooms. 

As Mrs. I^onth left the tlieatre slie leatual over the 
closed lower half <4 Presbrey*.s Dutch door aiul wins- 
pered to hint, " Rotten, llmnk you!’* 

When we reacftetl rehearsals site declined to play the 
part written f<»r her ami it was given tt> May Brookyn, 
from whcjtn she reilaimed it sfittrlly after the piece wars 
protiucetl. After rehearsing “Alabama” a week Mr. 
Palmer lost faith in it and replaced it with one of Itis 
Ihiglish plays. 'Htis attack anrl retreat were repeated 
twice, lint after tltere hatl been three l-.ng!i'.!i failtires 
llte re!teats;ds i»f '“.Alabama" in a spirit of desperation 
went on to its pjoduction on WrdtU'sdav, April i, iHpi. 

In these varvi»ig moods Mr. Palmer lost faith not only 
in tin* plav but in its author, ami one tiark day told me 
that wiien the year of mir contract cjttlcd, which would 
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through it, stood a moment, and was joined by a yotx^^ 
girl who_ took him by the arm and led him obliquely 
of the picture. Two or three times this little action 
repeated so definitely that it was impossible for me 
any way to connect it with imagination, although 1:1^ 
association between Holland’s tune, with its rural, senti-' 
m^tal color, and this picture is fairly evident. 

There was nothing unpleasant about this visional ii**" 
trusion, nor was there such persistence that I felt driv^tt 
to uther s protest. This little gateway and its 
ngures played somehow through my dreams. In 
morning I found myself interested in the relationship of 
the two people, partly trying to divine, but rather drift- 
ing with, their story. After a day or two the result was 
sketeh. This I had typed, and carried it to 
r. ugene Presbrey, stage-manager for Mr. Palmer, 
msbrey was enthusiastic about the little piece, but toldt 
ft, ^ that form. He reminded 
? n Jiad some of its New York eflFect 

dulled by having fimt been done as a one-act play, and 
nwisted that I had in my possession the nucleus of a fine 
big story. He saw at once in the characters a part for 
Stoddart and another for little Miss Agnes Miller, who 

i that time. There 

Woodruff^^ Barrymore, Ned Bell, and Harry 

a encouragement, using the sketch as 

a third act I wrote the four-act play “Alabama.” I had 

Zor^lMl 7 "^"^ - 1 ^°“ I called 

Colonel Moberly and whom I endowed with all the for- 
mality and pomposity of our Colonel Alfriend. There 

fo^A^rrS ^ f^t squire 

for Charles L. Harris, the splendid comedian who^had 
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th.in flu- hriive mm guing im,. Rnttlr. On the first night 

" '»«»<* W'l-'- nugmenu-d f)y un almost panic 

cunditiua nj Ml, IhdmiT. Althungh quite unkn own t.c) 
iin,vhod% that mattered, I sought a further obscurity by 
stundujg behmd a post in the gallery. A similar timid 
itguie m the shadoHs across the aisle attracted my at- 

1, „,,S Mr. Wi..-,, th. first ctrrtmn 

fed With tmngird laughter anti applause, the most de- 
suaide response a eompauy can ask for. Mr. Palmer 

looketl at me. his eyeiirovvs lifteil in an iiuptiry mi.xed 

Willi 

htieiids ill .Mi. {‘.diuei uill retuemiH'r his regular fea- 
tures aiul iijtellrciual ami tlisiinguishetl expression; also 
his huge, pide eves. He also hail rather full gray side 
vvliiskris, thsMiaiions mu m> uneomuion tiien as since 
the iniUHhutiun of the safe ty ra/or. 

I hrse iai iai ioims and elhais, his w hile law n tie, and 
his look «.f slioi-ked snipiisr laiiietl the uncomfortable 
.suggestion of some iniemipird mortuary function, hour 
III live cm lain calls ami the mood in w inch llie aiulience 
hatl taken this lihmdest oj our lour acts gave me courage 
to go to the !i.deony for tin- second one. 

With similar but more promwtncetl response.s after 
that, ami hading that ,Mr. Palmer hatl also ventured 
tiown to niv level, I threw all c.aution to the wiml and 
saiti: I m going to see the test of this perftirmanee from 

the grouml door 

\Uien the pl.li, Was over it sremeil to me we had In'eu 
in the po'srmr of a •.uccess, blit Mr. Palmer was not 
able to bit his spiijls ftoiil the tlrpiession of the disas- 
tions seas.iij, so that ilrspite the eougiatulations of many 
Itirmfs I Wi n! to bed nmertain, 

My wife ami 1 at that lime were in our first apartment 
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in the old Oriental Hotel, opposite the Casino. As we 
had to take an early train for Chicago, we agreed not 
to look at any of the papers until we should have had an 
undisturbed breakfast and were alone together on the 
train, speeding from police detention. I gave her the 
paper in which I felt I would get the most considerate 
treatment, and took myself the one I believed most hos- 
tile. Its very head-lines disarmed me. I looked up and 
met an enthusiastic glow imparted by the notice she had 
read. We hurriedly went at the other papers. The press 
was unanimous. ^Alabama” seemed the surprise of the 
season, and was characterized in terms almost too lauda- 
tory to refer to except by proxy. 

In Chicago, as Willard’s advance man, my calls at 
the newspaper oflSces were exciting, owing to telegraphic 
reports about the New York first night, and the dramatic 
men were kind. But that day an ailment that had been 
threatening became acute, and I had to submit to an 
operation under ether that put me in bed for the next 
ten days. During that time the men on the Chicago 
papers gave me all the help I could take. I was told that 
whatever I got to them concerning Willard would find 
space. Thus encouraged, I dictated to my wife long 
specials for each paper, which she carried to the offices, 
and I doubt if any theatrical attraction ever went into 
Chicago or any other American city with better publicity 
than those generous fellows handed us. 

Presbrey kept me informed of the play in New York, 
where it was doing capacity business, and the royalty 
checks made me think of the first time I had ever sat 
in an overstaffed chair. We got the New York papers 
every day; the ads and paragraphs were fine, and some 
of the papers carried editorials about the play, inquiring 
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if New York managers had not made mistakes in leaning 
on the imported article when native subjects seemed so 
acceptable. And then in the midst of all of it came a 
long telegram from Nat Goodwin asking me to write a 
serious play for him, to choose my own subject, and offer- 
ing a royalty of 10 per cent of the gross receipts, with an 
advance of twenty-five hundred dollars. I agreed to do it. 

With the Willard company Mr. Palmer came into the 
city, delighted with conditions in New York and heartily 
approving all those he found in Chicago. I passed the 
credit for the display to the men to whom it belonged, 
especially to a young writer named Kirke La Shelle, 
whom Mr. Palmer engaged that week to take the place 
with the Willard company, which for sufficient reasons I 
was giving up. La Shelle later became a theatrical cap- 
tain, and produced for me “Arizona,” “The Earl of Paw- 
tucket,” “The Bonnie Briar Bush,” and “The Education 
of Mr. Pipp.” Mr. Palmer asked me to forget his ter- 
minating our contract and to go on under the old ar- 
rangements for another year. He consented to my writ- 
ing the play for Goodwin, which he expected from the 
optional claims of our Madison Square agreement. 

There were more checks from New York, and this 
twenty-five hundred dollars from Goodwin. I was able, 
with a cane, to get about comfortably. I had been away 
from St. Louis for twenty months. We went home to 
see the folks. Crossing the Eads Bridge in the morning 
I got to thin ki ng of Whitlock, alias Jim Cummings, who 
robbed the Missouri-Pacific express-car to cancel the 
mortgage on his mother’s home, and I felt ashamed of 
myself. My mother then lived in a rented place. I didn’t 
tell her my inspiration, but we went together and picked 
out a house. 
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called Silas Higgins, or something of that kind, and who 
talked about nutmegs and apple-sauce. Mr. Palmer 
asked me to make this character proper to its section 
not only in name and in speech, but in view-point and 
relation to the story. I wrote a character which I called 
Colonel Calhoun Booker. Mr. Palmer, at my sugges- 
tion, engaged for the part Burr McIntosh, at that time 
about thirty years of age, fairly prominent in the Bo- 
liemian life of New York, celebrated for his good nature 
and his willingness to take chances, and for a pronouneed 
mimetic faculty. Palmer knew nothing of McIntosh, 
but 1 had heard him tell stories at the clul)s and was sure 
he had the foundation for the part. With Palmer’s per- 
mission I stressed Cokmcl Calhoun Booker s importance 
in the play, fec'ling that its presentation would be a ballon 
d’essai f{>r “Alabama,” which was to follow; and I be- 
lieve that the success of McIntosh helped determine 
Mr. Ikilmer to go through with it. 

“Needham’s Double” was one of those plays of dual 
personality, resembling in kind “The Lyons Mail.” It 
was invented and unlikely, and on the first night in New 
York McIntosh, with ids breezy manner and his welcome 
Soutiiern geniality, would have walked away with the 
iionors if the o[)position had not been a star in large type. 
He played the part during its short run and left it to 
do (jilonel Moherly in tlic second company of “Alabama.” 

After ifie original “Alabama” company played its 
New York and Chicago engagements, and before it re- 
opened at Palmer’s in the fall of 1892, it went to Louis- 
ville. Mr. Palmer asked me to go there and look over 
tiie performance. Tlie Lmiisville engagement was in the 
fine old playhouse fielonging to the Macaulcys, so dear 
to me in memory of Johnny Norton and the more recent 
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The principal managers, like Wallack, Daly, Palmer, 
Daniel Frohman, had been accustomed to get their plays 
from the other side of the water. American playwrights, 
compared with to-day’s number, were few, their triumphs 
not numerous; but in the ’8o’s there had been some not- 
able successes with American subjects: Florence had 
played Woolfs “The Mighty Dollar” to extraordinary 
business; Curtis had had success with “Samuel of 
Posen”; Raymond had made a fortune with Colonel 
Sellers in Mark Twain’s “Gilded Age”; Denman Thomp- 
son, under the encouragement of his manager, J. M. 
Hill, had elaborated a vaudeville sketch into The Old 
Homestead.” Concurrently with these American plays 
on the road was a cycle of big productions of English 
melodrama like “Romany Rye, The Silver King, 
“The World,” “Hoodman Blind,” “Lights o’ London,” 
and the like, the exploitation of which throughout the 
country had developed a school of publicity men who 
knew accurately what part skilful press work played in 
all these successes. They also had a thorough knowledge 
of the respective values of the patronage to be obtained 
in the various cities. This experience and this knowledge 
had come along together with the rapid growth of 
country upon which both depended,^ and while the ^der 
managers, content with their local triumphs in New Yor 
and Boston, gave their attention to those centres, these 
lesser agents and the publicity men referred to were wide- 
awake to the value of the road. 

Just back of Palmer’s Theatre, both formerly and 
later Wallack’s, on Thirtieth Street, in the basement of 
what had been a dwelling-house, was the office of Jetter- 
son, Klaw, and Erlanger. The Jefferson of this firm w^ 
Charles Jefferson, eldest son of Joseph Jefferson. Klaw 
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visit of Marlowe. Henry Watterson saw to it that our 
first night was a gala occasion, and the men of the com- 
pany were invited to a midnight reception at the Pen- 
dennis Club. Marse Henry was in his element, ably 
aided by those Kentuckians who have the Southern in- 
stinct amounting to genius for hospitality and enter- 
tainment. At an effective moment in the evening he got 
the attention of the party — close on to a hundred men, 
I should say and with his arm through mine in the 
centre of the floor explained the circumstances under 
which our acquaintance had been made, and claimed to 
be proud that I was a product of a newspaper office. 

Then shifting his arm over my shoulder, a habit he 
had with any younger fellow he thought it would help, 
and reverting to the play, the subject of which was the 
reconciliation of the two great political sections of the 
country, he said: ‘Thi.*? boy has done in one night in 
the theatre what I endeavored to do in twenty years of 
editorial writing.” 

No half-way measures about wonderful Henry Watter- 
son, gone since I last wrote of him in these chapters. 

With the opening of Palmer’s at this time, the little 
Madison Square Theatre passed into the control of 
Messrs. Hoyt and Thomas. Charles Hoyt was the au- 
thor of a line of comedies as distinct in their kind and 

for their day as the George Cohan plays are three decades 
fater. 


Ihere was m the business department of the theatre 
of America at that time a relationship of forces worthy 
of comment here. Those forces were then functioning 
principally m New York. Although perhaps traceable 
o more remote origins, they focussed and funneled 
through the chanels of publicity. 
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inu-nst in the play to Charles Frohman iitul A 1 Huyinan. 
Bntli these men urged him to continue its run at the 
Madison Square, 'fhey argued that Miss Morton’s 
play was ;is yet untried; tliat otiter theatres us suitable 
as the Maiiison Septare could he got for it in the city, and 
that .Miss Morton had no right other than the most tech- 
nical one, ami none wluitevcr in justice, to impair Mr. 
Ihilmer’s property i)y forcing it out of a theatre where 
it had stich momentum. As a matter of fact, the new 
partners were right. Miss Mortoti’s mamiger would 
have hencfited rather thati liave lost by .some financial 
accommodation that would have deferred their pranitlrc. 
“The Merchant” was produced in warm weather and 
was not suivcssful. 

Charles F’rohman knew nearly all the men then play- 
ing in the American theatre, lie had travelled with 
llaveriy’s and (hiilender's .Minstrels, with modest ven- 
tures of his own; he was a most apjrroaciiable and hu- 
man persoit, and witli his little oflice just one flight of 
stairs u|> from the Broadway sitlewalk, where anybody 
entercil without knocking in tliose days, his acciuaintance 
and his popularity rapidly grew. After “Shenandoah” 
he actjuiri-d a lease of the Twenty-thirti Street d'heatre, 
between Si-xth and Seventh avenues, and {>roduced “ Men 
and Women,” by Belasco and De Mille, on the tnodel of 
tire plays liiey were tlicn supplying the Lyceum. Tliis 
was followed Ijy other dramas and a string of farces pro- 
vided by the skilfully original as well as adapting pen of 
William (»ilh>tie. 'litis sueees.s built for him the .still 
beautiful Empire 'Ilieatre at Broadway and Fortieth 
Stri-et, tvliieh he opened with Belaseo’s line melodrama, 
“The Cirl I Left Behind Me,” in which F'rank Mordaunt, 
Willi.am M<jrris, 'FhetKlore ILiberts, and others appeared 
with the boy actor, Wallie Eddiitger, as Dick. 
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and Erlanger need no identification now; but even at 
that time A. L. Erlanger was one of the best informed 
of the men of whom I am writing. 

At 1 1 15 Broadway, near Twenty-fifth Street, in a 
rear room, Charles Frohman had his first oifice under his 
own name. He was another of these men. 

Erlanger’s genius was of the synthetic hind; he had 
the faculty of combination. Very rapidly, under his 
activity, there was built up the first big syndicate of 
American theatres controlling the best time on the road. 
Charles Frohman’s vision was the supplementing one of 

country, the tastes of the 
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shT ™„r® \ arailahility and aalesman- 
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Clay M. Greene, in a burlesque of that play, had the 
colonel in agony, reading news of an injury to little Dick, 
hand the telegraph tape to the major and say; “Take 
. it. I must get back.” 

“Back where?” 

“To the centre of the stage.** 
ril talk about me. 

We were friends, Charles Frohman and I, from our 
first meeting in 1882 until he was lost on the Lusitania 
in 1915 — ^thirty-three years. After 1892 he produced 
nine plays of mine — “Surrender,” “Colorado,” “The 
Man Upstairs,” “The Other Girl,” “Mrs. Leffingwell’s 
Boots,” “De Lancey,” “On the Quiet,” “The Harvest 
Moon,” and “Indian Summer,” and five others which 
I had rewritten but did not sign. I don’t remember that 
we ever signed a contract, and I am sure that we never 
had a difference. He was among the first men upon whom 
I called when I first came to New York to go with the 
Marlowe company, and when I returned with the thought- 
reader Bishop. He was the first manager to ask me for a 
play after my coming to the city. I wrote for him many 
bits not mentioned above. These little things were often 
written in his presence as he pushed a piece of paper 
across the desk when a subject came up in some related 
talk. He had a fashion of doing that with other play- 
wights-— Gillette, or Fitch, or Carleton — and it was great 
fun to give him some bit for one of his girl stars and hear 
him say, “That will go in to-night.” 

There was never any talk of remuneration for these 
little things, as the burden of obligation, if obligation 
existed, was always so heavily on the other side for the 
hundreds of little courtesies that he found one way or 
another of extending. Charles Frohman had a fine dra- 
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matic sense, and without attempting exactly imitation 
had the mimetic faculty that suggested the object of 
his protrait quite as definitely. Men amused him much, 
and when he told of his last visitor the interview was 
likely to be vividly dramatized. I remember a report 
of a visit of Colonel Alfriend, the Southern author of 
whom I have written. 

C. F., with his irresistible twinkle, said, “The colonel 
was here to see me,” and then without another word 
there was the pantomime of the high hat laid carefully 
on the table, one finger after another of one glove care- 
fully withdrawn, then the entire glove straightened out 
and laid across the hat; the same treatment for the other 
hand; the silk-faced overcoat carefully taken off, shaken 
out at the collar, folded, laid over the back of the chair, 
the button of the surtout carefully adjusted at the waist, 
mustaches stroked, and the victim transfixed with a 
steady and piercing gaze. The scenario of a play was 
drawn from one inside breast-pocket. 

But C. F., in propria, interrupted — “I am going to 
do a play by J. M. Barrie for Miss Adams. If you had 
brought me in something for Miller ” 

Then C. F. was stopped; another scenario came from 
the other inside pocket. This was not exactly the kind 
of story that was wanted. Then, still as the colonel, 
C. F. put one hand over his head like the legendary Wes- 
terner getting a bowie knife, and drew a third phantom 
scenario from the back of his coat collar, this last gesture 
burlesque, but so in character that it was impossible to 
find the line dividing it from preceding comedy. 

Charles Frohman had a bit of philosophy that he car- 
ried through life. He had learned that existence was 
supportable if he had one real laugh in the day. Among 
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men interested in art and the theatre as connoisseurs and 
patrons the wisest that I know is Mr. Thomas B. Clarke. 
I was at a loss to comprehend his standard of excellence 
in the drama until I heard him say one time that any 
play which for two consecutive seconds made him for- 
get himself, made the playhouse disappear and him to 
feel that he was in the presence of a real event, was for 
him a notable play. He said: 

“One seldom gets from a studio a canvas of uniform 
excellence throughout. There will be one feature of it 
better than the others. I can prize it for that feature. 
And if I get a play with the scene I have indicated, I go 
three or four times when the scene is on to get the same 
pleasure from it that I get from the excellent note in a 
painting.” 

C. F. seemed to apply an equal theory to relaxation 
and the day s conduct. The thing that amused him he 
would write upon a blotting-pad, and recover somewhat 
of its joy by telling it to many a subsequent visitor. Dur- 
ing the rehearsals of “The Other Girl” referred to in 
previous chapters we had on our third or fourth day 
reached the first repetition of the second act. I was on 
the stage with manuscript and a blue pencil, the com- 
pany standing about, slowly marking positions on the 
parts, when C. F. s office-boy came with an envelope 
carrying across its back the well-known blue display of 
Maude Adams’ name. As the boy waited for an answer 
the rehearsal stopped long enough for me to read the 
sheet inside. 

It carried in large and hurried handwriting, in colored 

crayon. How are you getting along at rehearsals with- 
out me?” 

Taking the inquiry at its face value from a busy man. 
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I wrote across the note one word, “Great,” handed it 
to the boy, and forgot it. Two days later I stopped in 
at the office for some necessary conference. His letter 
with my comment was pinned on the wall. 

He said: “That furnished me laughs for two days. 
I showed it to everybody.” 

He was also a practical joker, and would go to con- 
siderable lengths, but never with any of the cruelty or 
lack of consideration that practical jokes sometimes 
breed. When “Alabama” went on its second visit to 


Chicago he was interested in the management. 

He said: “ITI bet you that it’ll do a bigger business 

than it did the first time.” 

As it was to be in the same house and we had played 
to capacity the first time, I didn’t see how that could 
be, and said so. He wanted to bet, nevertheless, and 
rejecting cigars and hats as stakes he fixed upon a suit 
of clothes. I demurred, feeling that it was unsportsman- 
like to bet on a sure thing. He generously gave me that 
advantage, however. The business on the secon tr^ 
was nearly double, because of the fact of which C. F. 

was aware, and I not when he *‘'“**5 

play had been chosen for the local police benefit and all 
patrolmen of Chicago were seUing tickets. The ■““easrf 
royalties reconciled me to the loss of the bet The bdl 
for the suit of clothes came in with C. F. s indorsemmt. 
The price, one hundred dollars, amused him g J- 
We m^^nrember that back m .8pt fif^ or s^ dol- 
lars was a fair sum for a suit of clothes. C. F. was lono 
of telling all this when he had me and some other man 
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Ee had a Ealf-dozen alternative titles suggested by per- 
sons who bad called during the day. The man who gave 
the winning title was to get a suit of clothes. He told 
me the story. I suggested “Never Again,” which C. F. 
wrote on the blotter and said would be taken under con- 
sideration. My wife and I dined down town that night 
and went to a play. As we were coming up town to the 
Grand Central Station all of the exposed ash-barrels, 
boxes, and temporary scaffolds were being covered with 
snipe advertising of “Never Again.” I went to an ex- 
pensive firm and ordered their best suit; the price was 
one hundred dollars. I asked them if there wasn’t some 
way to increase it, and after fastidious additions induced 
them to boost it to one hundred and fifteen. C. F. added 
that to his story. 

With the success of “Alabama” the continued avidity 
of the public for the Southern type drew Mr. Palmer’s at- 
tention to Colonel Carter,” by Francis Hopkinson Smith. 

he story , which had appeared in one of the magazines, 
was already in book form and was probably a best seller; 
one heard of it everywhere. I had carte blanche as to 
material, but felt a little overawed by the popularity of 
the book and the authority of its author. The play was 
only mildly successful, but it marked a very notable 
date in my own affairs, a friendship with that man of 
such extraordinary versatility. Hop Smith, as his friends 
called him, that lasted until his death in 1915. I have at 
and no scrap-book to spring upon the defenseless reader, 

L ^ L simple justice to the author of 

the book to quote from “The Wallet of Time,” by Wil- 
Iiam Winter, America’s greatest critic of the theatre: 

oming as it did at a time when the stage was being 
reely used for the dissection of turpitude and disease. 
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that play can\i‘ like a breeze from the pine-woods in a 
inorninf, of spring.” And of the wonderful artist, dear 
Ned Ibiland, he writes: “His sSucccss was deeisive. The 
ColofU'h -with his remarkable black coat that could be 
jidjustfd for all occasions by a judicious manipulation 
of the buttons, his frayed wristbands, his shining trou- 
sers, his unconsciously forlorn poverty, and his unquench- 
nldi* spirit of hope, love, and honor — ^was, in thatjemark- 
able performance, a picturesejue, lovable reality.” 

Witli the production of “Carter” completed, and with 
plays for Goodwin. Crane, and Charles Frohman to write, 

I endeti my connection with Mr. Palmer and turned to 
the whler lieltl. Mr. Palmer had about decided to aban- 
<l(nit management anyway, although, with his caution 
over any consirlered step, he did not do so for two years. 

During thos<* two years he produced “Trilby” at the 
(iarden Tlu-atre atul one or two plays at his own house, 
winch tl.e iwnutiful Maxine Elliott made her first ap- 
pearance, Mr. Palmer, who had been a public librarian 
in ins youth, was the most cultivated nianager I knew 
personally I never met Augustin Daly. But Mr. Pal- 
mt'r’s cidture nuuh* him timid m a business that was fest 
„nVrin« pn-minm. for udv.nturc. I rememberthemekn- 
,.h„|y ,.r tl..- man m lik Kmdual retirement, _as clurmg 

thiit periinl he said to me: ‘I m an o< man “ 
eonsiileridily nmler sixty at the t.rne- I ca"not 

enmpete with tliesc younger men who arc coming into 
t!u* fiehl.” He named particularly Charles Frohman and 

woulYbe uf interest to remember the kind of world 

i„ which we ‘I'™ weri- living ” 

lX.'"Tl.e’i>rc"idcnt of the United States was Grover 
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(‘IiU'iiind. William M^kinlrs u.f. ..f Uhiu. 

R.tsttfll I*. I'linvri wtt-, timrinui N, a ||„! 

Sfii!«- t*f .\!{iss4rlnisr!ts fun! just .Irtt.il !,, tfu- rnanf 
St.'Uts SrUiilr, In siuvrril ihr %rl»iaii Siiuitm O.iuf.., 4 
jiriMm vi>itt}mt4li\rlv v..un^ aiul tlr-.MilH-.l a*, a maii uj' 
Irllrrs, nanml Hmrv laiU.i llu liaii-.na! 

l.’tlurr «.’»s fnmitlri iii^ the la^malilr irpiu! .ij a S, jjai,. 
v.immtltrr lt|Hin « jHoiM.snl Xuaia^aia { anal. Wr ha.l 
sr.u hrd n that il was rs-a nlial f.. ha-,i- mu \au* 

liouliinl, {»Mhf ha*i Im i-II ili a •»-. I iril m tj lalitilH-s jjj 

(ailui.uln, amf ihrir was an raniril m..srmrnt t.. that 
Stair. Amlirw t,ain«>:ir atn! llrnu link, •l.Juun^; !,, 
rtinsult with thru mill, wnli tth.ru thn wnr haun^ 
suinr lak.i ihsjmtrs. hail Urn irs|..,nsii4r hn thr ptv. 

On thr .Ilhrr sulr „! ihr w tin t hath-. Mr a ail I'ariirll 
hail ills! ilinl imiin sniiu thm*.; ,4 a ihnnl, In | n.^Iami 
Cilailsl.uu- was jisij.aimf.; l.i jriitr Jn.in tin- piriiut-ishjji 
aflri r'lplainmK' iminr-inh- inll, llranauk was Lrm« 
rha»j*ril hy ihr Saialists i.f tiriiminy with rumiplmf.' 
thr pirss with m.mrv unpiupriF. ,r.lJri!,.l. Ihrir Was 
« Uminr in Russia, In Iiaiur 1 rnlmaiu! .!, I.i-.sijk 
hmt iM-rti imlutnl U-rmisr .4 ni.>'ulan!s in thr i..nilui! 
nf ihr Ranama Canal rnlripiisr, lur ilr|M.ias ami Jar 
wwlnrs wi-rr uinlri' aursl ihai^;r.i with ...inpluil^ ihrir. 
in. Orjnitirs Cilrinnu ran aiul I K imjlnli ha.i a 

iltirl. hrm^ thiiT hh.Jls al laih uthn. ami imulmlni i,v 
uluiking h«iid!i. 
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Thotniis I-. Cniroy was mayor of New York City; the 
comiounity was busy <,liscussin|j; rapid transit and the 
prospect for a iirst .sul)way, for which it seemed impos- 
nibl'C tci hcirniw iiioiu^v# I Iutc wi.s e grcEt 
nicipiif conscitHiKncKs all over the country. L# S. Lllert 
haii just been i-Iected mayor of San Francisco on an inde- 
{jcndent ticket ami a promise to give clean business as 
opposed to tiu* sand-lot variety of politics. Mayor Pin- 
gree, of Detroit, had mm on a campaign for city lighting. 
Mayor W illium I lenry Eustace of Minneapolis wtus dos- 
ing a fussiness administrsitksn, and altliough contracts 
with the lightiisg eompasiics had five ycJirs to run, Min- 
ne.'ipolis was ress*Iving at the termination of that time to 
have fier owns electric plants, Chicago w'as lioping to 
elect Mayor H.arrison in order to have his direction dur- 
ing tlte period ttf tiie World’s Fair. And Nathan Mat- 
thews, mayor of Boston, laid been elected on a ticket 
for municipal lighting and an extension of the transit. 

For the season of ’pi ’t)2 my wife and I had resumed 
pos.session of our apartment on the upper floor of the 
Oriental Hotel <»n the 'Fhirty-ninth Street side, overlook- 
ing the roof of the Casino. In the summer and early 
autumn evtmings we could sit at the window or on the 
little fire-escape balcony thereby and see the operatic 
performance on tlie Casino roof as comh»rtabIy as if from 
a private box, though a bit remote. Part of our royal- 
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tifs that wcjf ruining in I drvuirtl luuln rujup* irn! itt!- 
vur pi jfn- inll»*i!i<»n uf « MUiill lihriif^, ginn! jui uurk- 
iuj.; jiui j>usi-., iimJ iHiii%iuinilK hm- iiiu! ihrir tt 

liillr jiiriurr lluil was ssnjili luning, ,Sumr!>.nK h.is 
saiil fhal whrn yuu hiivr i»iui- ihmuughls srru a ituliiir 
v»u was s.ifi h takr Inivc tif ii; il ss ill nrsn again fuur 
lul ymi its tils! cflrtl. 

{'ui SMinr jrasiiij tluil is n<«! tin* irntli lui mv. A jiir- 
tiiir llial 1 hasr frallv rlu»si-n ainl ilia! I fikr gjuss*. inuir 
awl Wuir III hr a part ul nu nu uonnn-n!, awl i Jrrl 
with iXnliii 1 him san I)skr, sshu wiolr ihal his pii* 
tuirs svrir tm him ssimluvss ihimigh sshuh hr hHikrtl 
tin! tnwi his stmls nn In thr ssnihl, 

111 that iipai imrni, thus agirrahh, sjiuairtl awl sur- 
imimh'ij, I hrgan In think almnl ihr slniv h»l ( hmmIss in. 
Hr hail hrrn mi siutrsstul III a sriitiinriital Ihl in “A 
t aihl Minr,*’ ssiittrn f«n him hs Htawlri Maltlirws aiul 
tirujgi- Jrssiiji. that ihmigh hr was ssilliug In havr his 
nrw phis laigriv iinnrds, hr hupial that il wuuhl hasr a 
srtiniis liaiklKwr. At that Iimr CaMwiviin was slight, 
giacrful, iiwl with a farr rapahir ul ruiurving thr sul> 
ill's! shailrs 111 hrhng; his Suur wiis liih awl niuiinlatiai. 
Mv pmlilrm was lu liwl a sintv h>r a hhnul hrm hvr 
Irrl st-vrn imhrs tail, wrigjjing iiwlri iwr hnmhnl aw! 
hliy pmiwis. witii a Ihnnan w»sr awl a straih, sifTh 
hhjr giMr. I sIihkI thr tiumlwin phningiaph un inv tahlr 
awl Iimkrtl at it until it taiknl in wr, Ihr light phv* 
Sii|W' cmihltl'l rsplain thr snlid mnlnlriur nl ilia! !nnk 
rsrrpl ihrrr was hrhiwl it a gun. I rhiriiiril iii\ pml.h in 
a lilllr hv ilrrhling that tin* gun shniiM 1 m- lainni law- 
fuliv, awl as ilirir was imihing suggrstmg tin- M-Iifiri in 
(innihvin, nnthiag nf thr sriting-up ivpr alHini him, I 
was urged tu thr idea uf shrrilf. 
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IVi'suns iiitfrcsted in play»writing — and I am per- 
suadtni thrv art* not few in number — will sec how that 
clears the atmosplierc. When you must or may write 
fur a star it i^; a big start to have the character agreeably 
am! deiinitelv chusen. To secure the love interest, I 
thmtgiit uf u girl who would be of a little finer strain than 
the sherdf type indicated, and the necessity for conflict 
suggestetl a ri\al. I'he rival should be attractive but 
unwt>rthy, and t<» make him doubly opposed to Good- 
win, I deeiried to have him an outlaw, some one it would 
In* the shrritfs duty and Irusincss— business used in the 


stage sense to arrest. 

I have told in earlier chapters of my experience with 
Jim Gummings, tlu' express robber, who had given a 
messenger tm the Missouri-Pacilic road a forged order to 
carry !iim itr his ear, and then after some friendly inter- 
course luui tieti the messenger and got ofl the train with 
a suitcase ftdl t)f greenbacks. The need lor a drama 
erimmal decided me to make use of Cummings as Good- 
win's rival, a glorifu^d and Ireautilul matmfie Gummings, 
but substantiaily him. This adoption rescued the .shtwilf 
and the girl from the hazy geography of the mining- 
camps in which my mind had been groping and fixed 

the trio in Mi/zoura. _ ^ 

Newsjiapet' r'xperienee in those days bclore the Ihmsy 
and the rewrite emphasized the value of going to the place 
in urtler to repurt an occurrence, and I knew that, aside 
from tliese ihive elsaracters and their olHcial and senti- 
mental relatitniship, the rest of my people and my play 
wen- waiting hir me in Bawling Green, Mizzoura. I 
told Ciooduin of the cliaracter and the locality, got his 
approval ni' the idea that far, and took a tram lor I ike 

County. 
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In tlnt'U' Buys Mr*;, nimu.'ts ain! I umhI tu h.iinis 

itn onr nvi'tsiiig pnnncnuilrs; Init 1 lisiuk it hm!Iv 

Hur fouiisli Ni-w \‘t»rk ciuihrs tfiat inatlr ihr I'l ulsinith 
Muilt*. At nnv ratr, v,v stoppnl at hi', (im.i .uiil lalki'ti 
with him. 1 h- knrw (ih.'unjj Cil.iik aiul Bal!, an- 

allirr Misstuiii stairsm.’tn, am! h<u! thn krrin'st itUrtrst 
in thf I'uiniujt i'(»nv<nii»jn hir tin* h'f.ti'il.'tf ivr nmninatiun. 
If was hitr In iuMi him {irrminmif thn St.alr n.'mtr \!i/.- 
znuisi, ils it was nri^intillv sprllnl nn many Iriiitmia! 
fhails, atul a-. «»• wru- jirtiuittnl in rail it in thr jmhlic 
'Hhniil', milil Wf jf.u'hrd thr whtir impuilrtl vul- 

luit* lulc'ii. rhf hl.u kMnit h's hrlja r, win* was Imishiiin 
u waifntj shaft v\iih a ilraw-knitr, was vnimgri ainl h-ss 
itiirOi^'mi, nnii tn talk in Mi-,, rhnmas, A 

tftivrl iit’nu^fhl in a lwn«iinisf, siih'-sralrtl tfrjml wa^un 
un ilutv wln-rh. and a h nn* rail. I hr hnirflt wlirrl iuui 
its |»j‘t*krn lirr wnr in iln* wa^^nn, ami ihr hlarksmilh 
saiil hr‘il wrhl thr lirr .tl I" Bir nr\l mnininjt;. 

Wr ws'iil willmnt hir.ikf.isl In srr hitn «ln if. lit' was 
tnv hrininr's falhrr in that time a r/indidalr fm Bit* 
Ifj^'islalnrt* and I was drvjsinij f»fr him a M-mnd rnmriiy 
ifaugiiirr Uj j>lav njiimsiit' in ihr Bin with a diaw-knifr. 
riial day I idsn [numi llir tltu^*.*-,tnrr wiminw ami thr 
"iirkrjish ” !»n\*-s l!i,il (auntuiiiKS shnidd inrak iiniinj*h 
itt his HUrm|ilttj rsrapr; and 1 rrrnvrii-ti liir i»i|'./,ri 
tlir "dtjg fuiutril," ihr liiirn tiiislus, and lln- papi j u4- 
IiifH which in mv rrrriit pins|niii\ IM inij.'nUin. I alsn 
nmninaird (iiMidwin Im liu* Ir^idalutr, whiih imirasrt! 
his iiniinriamr and y,avr liiin Miinrlhitig In saciilHC fnr 
till* gill’s lather. 

I was Very iuiji{jy nvrr what I fell was thr BarkUnnr 
ol a plav as I starlrd fmm iinwiing Orrm in '*»i, f .nnis 
nn thr rrlnriJ trip. In thr rlay marij my wife and I wnr 
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xlw (»niy cvccpt a man who sat well forward 

l,y t!u' heater atul seemed in trouble. When the con- 
tiueinr. wfwm I knew, came along I asked him about 
tlu' man. He said: “That’s Nat Drydcn. You must 
kntnv ium.” 

I diti. I wemt forward to Drydon’s seat. He was weep- 
iiig and muttering to Iiimself, though slightly consoled 

in liquor. 

When I spoke tti lutit he turned to me for sympathy 
and said: “Olt. <bis, (ius. Nancy died last night.” 

Nancy was his wifi', ami was known a.s one of the hand- 
somest women in Missouri. , , , 

“Yes, htst nig!»t ! Ami. oh, (»us, how she loved you! 
“Why, I don’t think I ever met your wife.” 

“I know it. But you remember that convention at 
Jefferson Lily when I wa.s a candidate for attorney-gen- 
eral * ” 

1 nodded. _ I 

“'I'he fourth halhit wa.s a tie between me and that 

l.l„„krtv-I.Iank-l,knk IV.,... Calknvay County. You were 
Il„- ropm!.-.-.- tnhio. At a pau.so m the proceedings 
V,m rose In.,,, your in.pofnt and irjopportune seat 
'ad.lressit,,: that e,.nv<-ntioit in which you had no rights 
.. 1.1 in a i.,,.,! voiee, -I *«.ncriy 

umlerstood that the press of tins State ts (or Nat Dry- 

I I I'l 

•‘Ditf boy, it beat me. But I went horne and told it 

to Nancy, and we’ve loved you ever smeeT 

\1v wife and f stopped only a day m St. Louis, ana 
,he„'v::;l:.ru.d liaek ll New York There .are few boner 
nl-u-es tlian a railroml train for budding stories. The 
rhytlimic click of the wheels past the fishplates makes 
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your thoughts march as a drum urges a column of sol- 
diers. By the time our train pulled into New York I 
was impatient to make a running transcript of speeches 
of my contending people. But that is a relief that must 
be deferred. Like overanxious litigants, the characters 
are disposed to talk too much and must be controlled 
and kept in bounds by a proportioned scenario, assign- 
ing order and respective and progressive values to them. 

Before beginning to write I submitted the story to 
Goodwin. He was playing at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
at the time, I think, in Henry Guy Carleton’s “Ambi- 
tion,” but I am positive about his rooms at the Worth 
House annex of the HoflFman House just across Twenty- 
fifth Street. I called by appointment at twelve o’clock. 
Nat had been a little wild the night before, and was now 
propped repentantly against his pillows. As I entered 
the room a German waiter was standing at the foot of 
the bed with an order blank in his hand. Nat was study- 
ing the menu with a most regretful discrimination. 
Faintly assuming my permission, he gave his order, the 
obsequious German responding and writing down. 

“Bring me a wine-glass of orange juice.” 

“Vine-glass, oranch juice.” 

“Dry toast.” 

“Jez-sir, try doast.” 

“Piece of salt mackerel.” 

The waiter answered and wrote. Long pause by Nat. 

“Cup of coffee.” 

“Coffee, jez-sir.” 

“Curtain.” 

Following Nat’s appealing look, I explained to the 
puzzled waiter the significance of the last instruction. 

Goodwin was so enthusiastic about the story that it 


t 
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was an added stimulation to the writing of it. I got a 
little inside room near our apartment in the Oriental 
and began work on the play, which as far as dialogue 
went almost wrote itself. One night in particular, after 
talking in minute detail the third act to Goodwin, really 
playing it with him, I went to my table after an early 
and light dinner, but with some coffee that I had the 
bell-boy bring at irregular times, and other reinforce- 
ments not so deadly, and wrote the entire third act of 
the play before the daylight came through the windows. 

I was a good deal of a wreck when it was finished, and 
the handwriting was difficult to read; but when finally 
transcribed it was never altered, and the play could be 
prompted from that script to-day. 

Early in the AYorld’s Fair time there came a chance 
to do the play at Hooley’s. Goodwin had a fine com- 
pany, somewhat miscast in some particulars, but all of 
ability, with handsome Frank Carlyle as the villain and 
a tower of strength in McIntosh, whom I persuaded 
Goodwin to take when he had been rather set on getting 
McKee Rankin, a much more expensive and older actor. 
We had exactly eleven days in which to produce the 
piece. It was one of Goodwin’s greatest first nights. I 
had frequently been behind the curtain with Nat in other 
plays, but never saw him begin one. That night in CM- 
cago he had a perfect case of seasickness, and with diffi- 
culty controlled his nausea during the acts. He told 
me then that his nervousness always affected him that 

way with a new play. . . 

I shall never forget his pale face nor his descriptive 
line as during one of the intermissions he looked up at 
me and said: “My boy, a first night is a boss race that 

lasts three hours.” 
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After the Goodwin contract I had engaged to do plays 
for William Crane and for Charles Frohman. The most 
imperative of these was for Crane, then playing in “The 
Senator,” and looking about for a play to follow it. 
Crane some years before had had a play by Clay M. 
Greene -called “Sharps and Flats,” in which he and Rob- 
son had jointly starred, and Greene had rewritten for 
Robson and Crane some other script. Joseph Brooks, 
Crane’s manager, wished Greene and me to write to- 
gether. It was arranged that Greene and I meet Crane 
at his summer home, Cohasset. Greene was to be in that 
neighborhood with a yachting party. My wife and I 
planned to stop on our way to Ocean Point, Bootbbay 
Harbor, Maine, where Mr. Eugene Presbrey and his 
wife, Annie Russell, had a bungalow, to which they had 
invited us for part of the summer. 

At Mr. Crane’s home I found a request from Greene 
for Crane and me to come to Boston, where a yacht on 
which Greene was a guest was anchored. This was agree- 
able, as Crane had his own steam yacht, the Senator, 
and was in the habit of running up to Boston once or 
twice a week on excuses not nearly so good. Greene’s 
host was Harry M. Gillig, owner of the schooner yacht 
Ramona. The Senator anchored near by and our party 
went aboard the Ramona, where, with Harry Gillig play- 
ing a taropatch and Frank Unger strumming a banjo, 
the distinguished comedian showed the boys that he 
could still shake a foot. Crane began professional life 
as a basso in a comic opera company, and went from 
that into Rice’s burlesque, “Evangeline,” in which as Le 
Blanc he had not only to sing and act, but to dance. Be- 
sides the jollity of it there was an amusing incongruity 
in the sight of the sedate Senator in yachtsman’s fa- 
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tiiiue titling a rattling |ig on tho deck of the schooner. 
After a jovial afternoon Crane went home alone to Co- 
hasset, and my wife and I joined tlie cabin party of the 
sehotmer yacht under Cnllig's promise to sail us up to 
PresbreyY, an easy cruise of two or three <hiys. 

Harry CJillig, CaliforJiian, had recently married a 
daughter of a (raliftirnia multi-millionaire. This young 
ctiuple were on their honeynmon. The Gilligs had with 
them a Western party, including, besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Greene. Vnmk Unger, father of Gladys Ungmr, the young 
playwright tif to-day; I heotlore W^orres, painter; Charles 
Wbirren Stoddard, poet, author ol South Sea Idyls , 
Harry Woodruff, actor; and Charles 'rhomas, partner of 
Charles Hoyt, of the younger group of managers. Gilhg 
and tnemlnT^? of the Bohcinian (Juh, San inan- 

cisco, were also memlnTs of 'Hie Landis, wliere I had met 
them and beu.uu an intimate friendship that lasted as long 

as both nu-n lived. , , , , tt t 

By the time the Ranwnu reaehe<l Boothbay liarbor, 

Gillig anti his cabin party were oi>posed to my wife and 
mt‘ leaving for the visit to Presbrey. 'Fhe amialde con- 
test was adjusted by our spending a lew days ashore 
while the laiat cruised near by, and our then rejoining 
for a run to liar Harbor and back, wlum our host took 
Presbrey aimard, too. for a .sail back to New York._ Any 
cridse so composed and dowered can fdl pages with its 
ree.irtl. I .shall not write a line, but will leave all to sym- 
natlietie mulrrstunding under the embraeing w'ords ol 
\uulh and fellowship, sail and .song and sea and summer. 

h would be with the greatest regret that would elimi- 
nate from my experiences that summer and parte of two 
subscfiucnl ones on the Ramona, and yet I think tha 
nearly all the embarrassment that comes from having 
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one’s expenditures exceed his income I could trace to 
standards accepted at that time. 

Eugene Field was wise when he refused the winter 
strawberries, as Mr. Melville Stone relates, because he 
feared they would spoil his taste for prunes; and then 
we people of the theatre are so easily misled by appear- 
ance, and also by a creative wish to realize a fancy. Only 
three or four years ago I met Henry Miller in San Fran- 
cisco, where, like myself, he had come to put on some 
plays in that summer. 

“Hello, Henry! Why aren’t you on a vacation after 
your busy season at your New York theatre?” 

“Because I was not content with a place in the coun- 
try good enough for any man to live in, but being a damn 
fool theatrical person had to build stone walls around 
it, and terraces, and make a production. Now I’m still 
working to pay for it.” 

On the Ramona, Greene and I hammered out a story 
we thought would do for Crane’s play. It wasn’t easy, 
because Crane, like all the comedians at that time, 
wanted a comedy-drama, something that would give 
him a chance for the untried substantial powers he was 
sure he possessed. With this story in hand we had a 
season ahead of us in which to write the dialogue. 

Although again getting a little out of the order of 
events, for the sake of cohesion I will jump ahead to the 
production of the Crane play which we called “For 
Money.” It was a four-act construction, and with a 
dominant serious note. Crane played a man who had 
been embittered by finding in his dead wife’s locket, 
which he had thought contained his own portrait, the 
picture of another man. This unhappy discovery had 
been made many years before the opening of our story, 
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and the ingenue of the play, who had come under his 
protection, speaking in pride of her antecedents, showed 
to Crane a portrait of her father. The unhappy star 
was to regard it and say in a quiet undertone to himself, 
“The man whose picture I found on my dead wife’s 
bosom.” 

Charles Thorne or John Mason or Lucien Guitry might 
have got away with that line, but when Crane spoke it, 
registering a startled surprise, and spreading his hands 
in a manner that had been irresistible in the old-time 
comedy of “Forbidden Fruit,” the house rocked with 
laughter. 

Greene said: “Some of ’em wanted to cheer for the 
man in the picture.” 

The performance was in Cleveland, where Greene and 
I had a few friends. Sympathetic people tried to restore 
the equilibrium of the play by appreciating its other 
serious values, but as Greene said at our little post-mor- 
tem when the evening was over: Yes, people came to 
me in the lobby and said they liked it, but they didn t 
slap me on the back.” 

By the end of the week Brooks and I took blame tor 
our fall-down in equal shares. The play wasn’t as good 
as it might have been, and Crane didn t handle serious 

stuff as well as he hoped he would. 

I once made a caricature in my guest book of Francis 
Wilson, under which Frank wrote, “Du sublime au ridi- 
cule il n’y a qu’un pas, which some years later I was able 
to translate. But the fact of the easy step from the sub- 
lime to the ridculous I knew by experience. Two weeks 
ahead Crane’s time for his New York season at the Star 

Theatre was waiting for him. - . 

I said: “Joe, I think I can save the printing, the 
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Civil War to take a comedy view of some of its episodes, 
and that after the many serious plays that had handled 
it the public would be glad to have the subject treated 
humorously. C. F. thought so too. He liked the script 
as I gave it to him, and it was turned over to Eugene 
Presbrey to rehearse in Boston. Presbrey was so ap- 
preciative of its values that he thought it a mistake to 
make a farce of it, and after a conference with C.^ F., 
who went over to look at the rehearsals, they decided 
to play it seriously, stressing melodramatically every pos- 
sible point and introducing a horse. When I arrived at 
about the dress rehearsal the enthusiasm of those two 
men overbore my first conception of the story, and we 
went to the public with it as a serious play. It lasted 
on the road only some sixteen weeks. 

Maude Banks, the daughter of General Banks, was 
playing in the piece the part of the only Northern girl. 

A requirement of the script and of the part was a blue 
silk sash on her white dress, as I_ remembered the young 
women of war days declaring their loyalty. At the dress 
rehearsal Miss Banks declined to destroy the effect ot 
her white dress by putting any color on it, preferring o 
leave the company rather than be disloyal to her dress- 
maker. C, F. said it was too late to do ^ 

it and the young lady’s whim prevailed. I don t thi_ 
she ever played under Mr. Frohman’s management again. 

Louis Aldrich, a stalwart artor who as 
ereat reputation in Bartley Campbell s My Partner 
Ld other dramas, played a Southern general ™th a hne 
1 -hAt I had taken verbatim from an assertion by Colone 
Affriendlhlf L South had whipped the North on a 

"d Eelds and had -er lost 

come by superior numbers. Aldrich declined to deliver 
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this speech, because personally he was a Northern man, 
so that altogether we had considerable trouble with our 
temperamental actors. There came a time in C. F. s 
experience and development, however, when he was 
somewhat more insistent on the effects that he wanted, 
and when actors were not so ready to oppose hhn. 

In the spring of 1892 we built at New Rochelle the 
house which is still our home. The versatile, volatile 
Sydney Rosenfeld at that time was among the first if 
not actually the principal librettist of America, and a 
writer of comedies. He had one or two successes on 
Broadway, and he and I were very closely associated m 
The Lambs. At his suggestion we went to New Rochelle 
to find land on w^hich to drive our stakes. For some 
reason or other Sydney postponed his building and finally 
abandoned the intention. I recall our first day s nego- 
tiation with Sydney’s friend from whom we hoped^ to 
buv the land. Mr. Leo Bergholz, ever since that time 
in the United States consular service, was showing us a 
little pine thicket on his own land, densely grown, the 
ground covered with fallen needles. He had a pretty 
wit, but stood somewhat in awe of the great Rosenfeld, 
who wrote smart dialogue for the Francis Wilson operas 
and had also been an editor of Puck. ^ 

Commenting on the seclusion of this copse, Bergholz 
said: “No ray of sunshine ever penetrates this gloomy 
fs^stricss - 

When neither of us smiled at this mediaeval utterance, 
Bergholz repeated it. With some difficulty we continued 
serious. As Bergholz approached it for the third time 
he lifted his hands after the manner of a coryphee, and 
dancing in most amateurish fashion a feeble jig, he said 
again: “No ray of sunshine ever penetrates this gloomy 

fastness.” 
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Ivdney, looking solemnly at Leo’s feet, remarked: 
, T '--j. f,,o+nf>oQ T ever S3.w. 


Vdnev, looking soienuuji 

it’s the gloomiest tf J 1 “ *he old days on 
.dl was great fun to p!“ \„d real «Ute 

A St. Louis Posl-D.spatc6 S. Eames. 

S been one of my 'I'P^—^XcStects of St. 

°\ of the youngest and “““““ a pupil of Riehard- 
^Uis, associated with Thomas g. P j 

of Boston, had been a ■-'f some- 

Washington University. ^ and I came 

^^ing each week about the ^ £ domestic archi- 

believe that seen According to 

^ames, the house s ou ro ^ memorandum 

^ixeltered brood like a ino architect, 

sketch that I her scrap-book, was drawn 

a.nd which my wife still has conferences as 

on the back of an /Jeg^to build we went 

to our joint needs. Girder to be near the enter- 

to New Rochelle to ^ best boarding-house 

Tt;rkep"by tt eSrfy ladies, one of them 
in the place was kept y principal 

a Mrs. David, after whose family 

merchant of that little Slocum, had been 

David’s Island, now - t ^ h references, and they 

named. We were gave them the 

inquired for ours. Wit i ^rphey had never heard of 
name of Bronson owar . them and named his 

hhn, and asked “The Hen- 

‘^Shenandoah.” They had never heard of 
“1 :ai5:° ‘‘Sfh your neighbo^and -ns the h„u^m« 

around the corner,” gmng them street 

They had never heard ot that. 
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This story of Howard’s obscurity was a favorite one 
of mine for many years to illustrate the indifference of 
the general public to the men who write plays, until it 
was superseded by an experience of my own. In 1909 
Mr. Shubert asked me to go to Chicago to overlook the 
performance that the John Mason company were giving 
in my play, “The Witching Hour,” at the Garrick Thea- 
tre. I purposely stood in the lobby until the curtain had 
gone up, and then in my most humorous manner asked 
the man in the box-office if he passed the profession. The 
lobby was filled with posters bearing Shubert’s and 
Mason’s names, and my own, in that order of impor- 
tance and display. The treasurer asked my name, the 
branch of the profession in which I was. I told him. 
He asked me the names of some plays I had written. I 
named four or five, omitting “The Witching Hour.” 
He said he would have to ask the manager. The man- 
ager came to the box-office window, put me through the 
same questionnaire, and shook his head; and it was only 
when I told him how he would disappoint Mr. Shubert, 
and pointed to the three-sheet bearing the name I had 
, given him, that he in any way associated the sound with 

the type. . ^ 

At New Rochelle I became intimately acquainted with 
Frederic Remington and E. W. Kemble. These two 
illustrators had been friends for some time elsewhere, 
and were great companions; but the most beautiful side 
of their friendship needed a third for its precipitation. 
Kemble is universally amusing when he cares to be. Few 
men are his equal in putting the spirit of caricature into 
ordinary verbal report or comment; even his famous 
“ Kemble Koons” do not show such sure fun. Reming- 
ton responded promptly to Kemble’s comedy, however 
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expressed. Most men who know it do the same, but 
Remington went further. When Kemble had left him 
after any interview, all of Kemble’s woes of which Rem- 
ington had been the repository were suddenly dwarfed 
in the larger horizon of Remington’s experiences and 
transmuted into side-splitting jokes. In his mind, Kem- 
ble was never grown up; and Kemble reciprocated. 

Remington’s throes, viewed through Kemble s prism, 
were just as amusing. They took even each other s art 
as playfellows take each other’s games. There were 
years when much of their leisure was passed in comply. 
Their understanding was mutual and immediate. One 
night after the theatre, on the train home from New 
York sitting together. Remington was by the car win- 
dow Kemble next to the aisle. An obstreperous com- 
muter was disturbing the passengers, men and women. 
The busy conductor’s admonition had been ineffect^e, 
the brakeman’s repeated expostulations useless. The 
rnen passengers seemed cowed; the rowdy was gainmg 
confidence. On his third blatant parade through the 
c^ and as he passed Kemble’s side. Remingtons two 
hundred and fifty pounds of bone and muscle reached 
Lt into the aisle, and with the precision of a snapping 

stood the offender on h-s eet^ JJe»a^n teg 

htetL exposed to Kenrble-s rhythnnc 
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tattoo. This was enough, and when again released the 
fellow promptly left the car for the seclusion of the 

smoker. _ t tt> 

In those early 90’s my sculptor friend Ruckstulls 

relation to life was not unlike my own. He was working 
in a department of art where there was no regularity of 
income, and where his opportunities were the result of 
competition. Next to getting an order for a play and 
finding a story satisfactory to a star or manager was 
seeing RuckstuII win a commission in a competition 
where his sketch had been approved. When he got the 
order for the Hartranft equestrian statue to go up in 
front of the Capitol at Harrisburg it made quite a little 
stir in our colony. Besides myself, both Remington and 
Kemble were artistically interested. 

After one has submitted a sculptured model sketch 
which is perhaps eighteen or twenty inches high, the 
procedure toward the heroic group that is finally to be 
in bronze is through what is called a fourth-sized model- 
say, for horse and man perhaps four feet high. Ruck- 
stuII decided to make his final clay model of the finished 
group in France. Studio rent, plaster-casting, and the 
final bronze, together with one’s own living for the year 
that the work would require, would all be so much 
cheaper that such a foreign residence, with somewhat 
of a holiday color to it, would about pay for itself. His 
fourth-sized model, however, he would make in this coun- 
try, and for the fun that it would be for all of us I per- 
suaded him to put up a half shade on some open ground 
back of our house at New Rochelle and do the work 
there. 

Remington, a very methodic worker himself, despite 
his ability to play in off hours, got up early, put in an 
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entire t’ureiUH.n, ;incl with the interruption of a light lunch 
worked until mnrly three o’clock. Then every day dur- 
ing this stay of RuekstuH’.s Remington came over to look 
at the prog, less of the model- He once said that when 
iu* died he wanted to have written on his tomb: “He 
knew the horse.” And that could be said of Remington 
about a.s truthfully as of any other artist that has ever 
lived itt America. RuckstuII also knew the horse, but 
from another angli'. It was interesting to hear the dis- 
putes of these two experts as RuckstuII s horse pro- 
gressed in its modelling, Remington always arguing for 
the wire-drawn Western .specimen and RuckstuII stand- 
ing for the more monumental, picturesque horse of the 

Eastern breeders. _ 

During that time 1 went to Remingtons studio one 
day. where he was drawing a Westerner shooting up a 
ba’rnmm. Thai hulking figure in the foreground, how- 
ever. obslriu-ted other detail that he wished to show. 
Remington immediately dusted oh the charcoal outline, 
and instetid drew Ids gunman in the background shooting 

down the room. , , 

I said* “ bred, vou’rc not a draftsman; you re a sculp- 

tor,’ You saw all' round that fellow, and could have put 
hint anywhere yon wanted him. They call that the sculp- 

''WninKtoif Imkhecl, hut later RuckstuII sent h,m 
.some tools tmd a supply of modeler’s ^ 

Iti. “ IJroneo liitsterl” It was characteristic “f 
Unit his linsl altetnpl should he a 

as a technical problem "7, S tKork 

uTeirh'e In.rat^^ltri marvellous aptitude for an art m 

witich he tad never had a single teon. are some evidence 
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Bosltin; Hichard flosrv, itir jMri; Hu harii Haidinit 
Ihivis, I’idtnurid (ilan-mr Sirtiman. hiaiik R. Sioi kton, 
and oihriH. 
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niis crtlicai attitude siatthii n»r somnilnit, a% I ir- 
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nicmijcrt'cl so plt^asantly Mr. Howells’ little comedies, 
“'Hie I'.lcvntor,” '‘Tlie Garroters,” “Register,” and the 
like, printed in 1884 and 1885 in Harpers. Slightly op- 
jwsing Mr. Howard, I took the liberty of suggesting that 
that might l>e the case. 

Very definitely this veteran then asked me: Ihomas, 

witat is a dramatist?” _ 

I answered: “A man who writes plays. 

“Exactly! WImt plays have these men written?” 
'nien reinforcing his position he told me that the capacity 
Xo Zli plays invariably evinced itself in a disposition 
to do so before middle, life. When called upon to speak, 
however, Mr. 1 loward took a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the venture and talked encouragingly. One other 
speech tliat I remember in a general way is that ot Mr. 
Henrv C. De Mille, father of the present De Mille boys 
of dnunatie and motion-picture fame. One I^ne par- 
ticularly had a considerable mflucricc on my way of 
ing. De Mille reix.rted a proposition by Harper Brothers 
that he should write for them a set of rules for play- 

"notakl: "I at first accepted the commission but 
later declined for the rca-son that I feared that if I once 
toidlutl a set of rul« for writing a play I might some 

♦ lcmptt*d follow "them* • . 

It was about that time that Frederic Remington 
soeLing of his own art. as illustrator and painter, said 
m me: “Toinmy. if I felt cocksure of anything about my 
l)usiness I would begin to be afraid of myself. 

Ihe re.s<»Iution of each of these experts to keep a per- 
foclly open mind about the things they were doing went 

far toward retarding my own ossih^tion. 

Mr. McDowell established his Theatre of Arts and 
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to ^i-iuTuI laufilUff that almOsSt closed the performance. 

It is intvrt'stin^, at least to me, that out of this expensive 
(‘ssu.v tlu-st' somewhat technical points should be the 
lustin}' impressitms, and that all the fine literary offer- 
injis inteiuled for the reformation of the theatre should 
have so vanishetl. 

In tliese early Qo’s Joseph Brooks conceived the idea 
of having a play written with George Washington as the 
centra! eharacler. Hus was suggested by the resem- 
blance iietween the portrait of Washington and that of 
Joseph Holland, then at the height of his popularity as 
an actor. Bixioks’s idea was to associate Joe and his older 
brother Idhnund. 1 undertook to write the play, and 
made a fairly thorough study of Washington’s life and 
times. Avoiding the error of the biographical play which 
tries to cover too much, 1 confined my story to the period 
wlien Wasliington was a colonel of the Virginia mihtia, 
aiul before he had married Martha Custis. I lound a 
character f..r lui Holland in Virginia’s Scotch governor 
Dinwiddle. Wiien the play was done the professional 
engagements of the two men did not allow them to under- 
tat it imnualiately. and before both were at liberty one 
had falliai ill. 'l‘he joint project was abandoned. Haying 
faith in tire play, I wanted to see it tried, and for that 
purpose went to Boston, where the Castle Square Stock 
Company at that time had as leading man Jack Gilmour, 
k.;"rbK resemblance in face and (.gup « 

,l,e tnulitiunnl Wasliinglnn. This stock compmy play.rf 
a new play every week, having only kve rehearsals m 

which to prepare. 

0 ,. ...ir iiist night a young actor who play g 
Hnan !’airf,n. svith two scenes in the hrst ™ 

at' l.aml when we reached his second one. The usual 
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A liiilr lairr than this Harry rjunr in srr 
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been two years at Harvard College under romantic con- 
ditions- Harry had won the affections of a daughter of 
a wealthy family whose members objected to an actor 
as a husband for the young woman. They agreed, how- 
ever, that if W<xK!ruff would go through Harvard and 
equip himself for another profession the objections would 
be withdrawn. They also agreed to pay his way. While 
Woodruff was at his studies the family took the young 
girl abroad am!, with a change of scene and her wider 
opportunities, succeeded in arranging for her an alliance 
with one of the nobility. With this accomplished, the 
family had notihed Woodruff that the financial support 
thev were giving him at the university would be with- 
drawn. Harry was courageously making arrangements 
to pay his own way through the remaining two years, 
and regretting that he had not secretly married the girl, 

as he had an opportunity to do. . 

'I’his possible set of relations--a young man in college 
.secretly married and the family trying to marry his wife 
to a foreigit nolilcman -struck me as a pretty complica- 
tion for a comedy. Having a contract with Gooc^^m 

for to follow “la ‘ ^ff 

storv into a three-act play which I called Treadway o 
Yale." G«.dwi.. nccoptcd both the scenario the 

;.,i ..i* •, ;,;a* ’S 

her iusulhcent chance, lie therelorc lo 
value payments on it and re ur ■ P 

nroduced some time later under the ml 
A • t” hv William Collier under the management o 

c d, In lwi revived by Charles Frohman 

Will Smythc, and laiir rcyivv j r'rvTPpr went to 

when Coilier passed under his direction. 
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AiVicaii toin-tuin in a red vest, made its appearance. 
Jazz, was its otlspring. Jazz is ragtime triumphant and 
transiiguretl, the O)ago arrived at kingdom come. 

'Hie Hill ion’s feet kept time. The two-step gave way to 
the fox-trot attd tlvc shimmy came along with jazz. Cen- 
tral Africa saw ghosts. Some moralist speaks of a cer- 
taitt ferocity itt nature which, “as it had its inlet by 
luuiian crime, must have its outlet by human suffering. 
Why may not jazz, be the cutaneous eruption of the virus 
of black slavery? If Davies and Vaughan are accurate 
in their translation of Plato’s “ Republic” the idea is not 
so novel as the inquiry, lor therein Plato says: 

“The introduction of a new kind ot music must be 
shunned as imperilling the whole state, since styles of 
music are never disturbed without affecting the most 
important political institutions. The new_ style, _ he 
goes on, “gradually gaining a lodgment, quietly insinu- 
ates it.sclf into manners and customs; and from these it 
issm's in greater force, and makes its way into mutual 
compacts; and from compacts it goes on to attack laws 
and constitutions, ilisplaying the utmost impudence, un- 
tih it ends by overturning everything, both m public and 

It might no dmdit amuse Plato to take fifty years of 
musiaU |>roKR-,ssi..n in America and ■=“ ® 
aimi.isl our cl.anKi.ig compacts, laws, and constrtutions. 

bint sav tliis K»y Plato-whcrc docs he get that 
,as:a.:<i-;™.s.:,.u.ion stuff? Who -sed hirn t^any- 
- show l.»si..cs.s? An’ hssunl This Da™ 

;„Hl Vaughan worrls by, music by-I never ketch them 

"'VvcclcTic Remington, with a natural social philosopha s 
Vi ' ; of them Ibty Lrked not only in the theatre but 
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In premling cimpters, in trying to tell how I came 
tt> go at tlic !>usitH*ss of writing plays, to tell how my 
attention was Icci in tliat direction and how information, 
experience, anti material for the work were gathered, I 
have tried to use tiiscritjtination. This is probably not 
apparent, bnt as I mentally review what I have con- 
sitlered tiie lugfi Hgiits of this irregular report I am con- 
scious of much tliat has i>een omitted. 

h‘or example, there were the facts and happenings 
connected with making a play which was called “New 
Blood,” and was produced by Mr. Joseph Brooks late m 
the summer of iHo.p If this publication were political 
in its character I migiit slam ahead and call a lot of people 
a lot of names, because, fair-minded and unprejudiced 
asM liave tried to be, I fear that I am a good deal par- 
tisan. I have frankly told that as a young man I was a 
Master Workman in the Knights of Labor. I deeply 
sympathized with the working classes of the country, 
to which I thought 1 iK'longed. and their problems be- 
buK- mv own ns fnr ns study and investigation went 
an<l also as far as I could express myself and be tolerated 
as a member of one of the principal political^ parties. I 
made speirhes in all the presidential campaigns after I 
became of age. and occasionally talked m local cam- 

oaitms in the congressional years. 

' 1,’ will' Ik- reinemlHTed tiint in the early 9 ° s ™ 
sorbing considerations in the country wer 
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anti tU'pict came intt> collision. The most outstanding 
figure (.n the labor side was Mr. Eugene Debs, now, in 
in tlie public eye because of his attitude during 
the \\'oiid and his consequent incarceration at At- 
lanta .and his Kul>se<iuent pardon from that place by 
Presitienl Harding. In iB()4 Mr. Debs had asked that 
a difference <»f opiniott between the Pullman Company 
nttd t!u> imm working in the Pullman car shops at the 
towit of Ptdlman. near Chicago, should be submitted 
to arbitration. Mr. Ck'orge M. Pullman, the prcsidcrit, 
who hutl been a great benefactor, in that he had built 
n model city for his employees, was deeply hurt at what 
he considered tlteir ijigratitude, and declined to discuss 
arbitration. Writing in a magazine of his attitude at 
that time, and the various patents the Government had 
grante<l him, Doctor Albert Shaw said: 

Mr. Pulliu.-in shiHikl certninly fed very good-natured, indeed, 
toward a nation that h.as affor<ied him .such unparalleled opportuni- 
ties and iias rewarded ids talent and energy with such colossal trib- 
utes of wealth. . . . To very many people it seemed clear that he 
ought not to have allowed his local quarrel to go on unsettled and 
unappeased until it had assumed continental proportions. 

llie same impartial writer condemned Mr. Dcbs_ for 
extending tlie strike to the American raiIroad_ umoiis 
and tlirougji them obstructing trains that carried r. 
Pullman’s cars. When Mr. Debs did this he also stopped 
trains on whieli there were the United States mads, with 
tin- result that President Cleveland stepped into the situ- 
ation, and when our “New Blood” company approached 
Chicago toward the end of .July the train on which it 
was ran through a district with miles cd burning fi eight- 
ears on either .side and arrived in Chicago to Imd that 
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whu wa** pla\inK a hutlcr, canu- <>u atjd !>.u kr«t o!l with 
this Slaiinng ryhihiiion. tint too Ljtr to !<ti»vc i atti niion, 
and a rssrntial part of the r of l!ir *.ioiy 

was hwt. Ml-.s <hr. had pi <« ui rd. .1 n< a mU. dir-.*. li»r 
ihf new riijr.ii^pinnit. \rt% ■,nu^d\ a wn-k {M-fore 

thf play. I hill intrr^al of ho|H- and mas hr mlrr- 
taimnrni, hnwrver, roiiiiihuic-il mou^ii ad.dfd outlnir %q 
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burst tiu' !u*w dress in a hurried adjustment, and a second 
act was lu'kl several jninutes while the modiste put in 
a gorts The wlude night took on a tone of unreality. 
In a dispute ix'twcen Mr. Palmer and Mr. Brooks over 
stage irands, e.xtra ones, though needed, were not en- 
gaged, and altogether it was one o’clock before our first 
perfornutnee ended. Our New York press was as bad 
as Clhicago’s had been favorable. Charley Frohman saw 
the play in the middle of the week and liked it. But in 
his characteristic way he touched at once upon what he 
thought niatle it fail. 

A strike-leatler who has been shown into his employer’s 
breakfast-riKun, after stating his claim and the condition 
of his people, points to the table and says, “What you 
have left there on your plate,” and so on. 

Charley said: “'riuit workman .saying, ‘Those bones 
are as nuieh as one of our families gets for a day,’ was 
speaking to a parcpiet full of people that leave bones. 
You ean’t say those things on the Atlantic seaboard, 
although you may in Cliicago.” 

My own iieliel is tliat the play came when papers and 
maga‘/.in(*s were so ftdl of the stuff that the public looking 
for entertainment didn’t want any more of it. But it 
had bt'en written under conditions less hectic. 

As a playwright I was depressed and needed encour- 
agement. I thought I had been writing from my knowl- 
edge of the Middle West and from my experiences as a 
young man, and that tliosc were all I had that was val- 
uable to tell. I was forgetting that a man’s education 
may constantly go forward, and if he is a writer or a 
painter or sculptor people would still be interested in 
seeing things tlirough his temperament. An older man 
at that time, L. J. B. Lincoln, said encouraging things. 
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its subject, and because it is a fairly condensed expression 
upon masculine club life in general, and because it is a 
good indication of Lincoln's style as well as a good ex- 
ample of impromptu performances, I wish to quote it. 
He said: 

The evolution of Bohemia as a factor in civilization may be written 
from the annals of clubdom. From the day when neolithic man 
emerged from his cave and discovered that the grape-juice which 
he had squeezed into a cocoanut shell the day before had become a 
beverage whose ruddy glow tingled his heartstrings and made him 
forget his troubles, he became convivial. Becoming convivial, he 
called his friends about him and established a club. Since, an un- 
broken line of care-dispelling, self-forgetting, self-despising good 
fellows; Arcadians, Corinthians, Bohemians. So the Anglo-Saxon, 
in his gradual absorption of the best things in civilization, has de- 
veloped to its greatest value the essence of club life — ^the dining club. 
Literature in English rings with that especial institution. From the 
imagination of Chaucer in his Canterbury Pilgrimage to the realities 
of Ben Jonson’s Apollo and the Mermaid Inn; from the Kit-Kat 
Club, Will’s Coffee-House, and the still extant Cheshire Cheese — 
with its hallowed chair of Doctor Johnson— to the countless groups 
which now meet in and out of Alsatia to engender the flow of wisdom 
which a hospitable round-table can alone induce, there is one long 
and brilliant procession of Bohemians of every rank and class, with- 
out whom language becomes tame, art pedantic, and life, as Mr. Man- 
talini so succinctly put it, “one demnition grind.” 

Having been thus respectful to Luther Lincoln’s 
memory, and after stating further that he was one of 
the most vital influences of an artistic and literary kind 
that ever came into The Lambs, I hope I shall be for- 
given for talking of him in lighter vein. With all his 
ability to encourage other men, there was a touch of 
fatalistic despondency in him concerning himself. Not 
any of his male forbears of whom he had information 
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stn-bocl fnnn his talk and stories in the preceding eight 
or nine years, and added to this equipment a most useful 
atlmonition from Captain Jack Summcrhayes, whom I 
met in St. Louis, wlierc I stopped a day or two to see 
my people. Summcrhayes was attending to some war 
preparations at Jefierson Barracks and happened in the 
city for that day only. Our meeting was accidental. 
His contribution was this: 

'Hiat department letter you carry will command anything those 
men can give you; hut they’ll feel happier if their contributions seem 
voluntary and come only under the head of General Miles’s permis- 
sion. Abo you will find that they arc marooned out there, and that 
they will he mighty glad to sec you; that about the only thing they 
have worth while to them is their rank, and at all times, especially in 
the presence of their junior ollicers, the more rc.spect you pay to that, 
the more you do to preserve its traditions, the happier you will make 
oltl fellows led- 

When, after several weeks in the territory, I came to 
.say guod-liy to Colonel Edwin V. Sumner, who had given 
tip to me the best room and private bath in his quarters, 

he said: 

'rhomas, although you’ve been a memlier of my family here, I 
never came into a mom or went onto the porch where you were or 
left a group of which you were a member but that you stood up at 
n,v going and coming just as one of these lieutenants would, and I 
want to say to you it made me feel damned line. 

I don’t think I would have done anything to hurt that 
brave- oUln-r, hut I am .sure I would not have been so 
luMK-liliousIy attentive to that little ceremony if it hadn t 

hcH-n for the friendly counsel of Jack Summcrhayes. 

On the way to I'ort Grant one leaves the railroad at 
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Willcox, at that time a little one-street row of one-story 
shops and barrooms. The hotel proprietor told me as I 
came off the train for my first night in Arizona that 
an ambulance with four mules was there to carry over 
to the fort a captain who was expected on the train ar- 
riving at five in the morning. I saw the driver of this 
outfit that night. He promised to tell the captain of my 
presence, and in the morning I was standing around 
ready to be invited. But again, under the remembered 
advice of Summerhayes, I didn’t spring my headquarters 
paper on the captain or try to address anybody except 
the commandants to whom the letter was directed; and 
as it meant very little to this captain to learn that a 
stranger wanted to go to the fort, his four mules and his 
ambulance ambled off without me. I went some hours 
later on a little two-horse depot wagon that made a daily 
trip, and was again fortunate in that fact, as the driver 
on that twenty-mile jog told me many useful things. I 
was directed from the colonel’s quarters to the officers’ 
club. There was no attendant. The single room con- 
tained four or five officers playing cards around the table. 
After a pause one of them casually looked up. I asked 
for Colonel Sumner. He nodded toward that officer. 
Sumner, with his cards, paid no attention. 

I said, “Letter from Washington,” and handed it to 
an then, exactly as I had seen messengers re- 
he^sed m “Held by the Enemy” and “Shenandoah,” 
1 stepp^ back and stood still. The colonel opened his 
iettCT’ glanced at it quickly, struck the table a blow. 

Gentlemen!” 


«nr;n stood promptly. I was welcom, 

and introduced to the group, with which I spent t] 

g eat part of one of the most enjoyable sojourns of n 
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life. The poker game was immediately broken up and 
adjourned, and a half-hour afterward I came from a 
refreshing bath and in my store clothes to a fine midday 
dinner in the colonel’s home with his amiable wife and 
wholesome and attractive daughter. 

That was on March 17, 1897. I don’t have to refer 
to any records to recover the date, because from the 
lunch we went to the parade-grounds, where a big tent 
had been set up with a telegraph wire leading into it, 
and the men of three troops of cavalry, and I think two 
infantry companies, gathered to hear the report by rounds 
of the championship prize-fight between Jim Corbett and 
Bob Fitzsimmons, then beginning in Carson City, 
Nevada. Among the officers I saw one or two faces that 
struck me as familiar, and then one of the few civilians 
there, limping a bit on a cane, I recognized as iny Leaven- 
worth attorney, Hon. Thomas P. Fenlon. He introduced 
me to his son-in-law. Captain Nicholson, also at the post 
and in whose quarters he was staying. Nicholson had 
been one of the officers in Plowman’s court-room^ that 
busy afternoon eleven years before when they had ridden 
over from Fort Leavenworth in full dress to protest the 
foolish slander of the talented Helen M. Gouger. 

I am working now between the need to economize 
space and a wish to talk freely enough about my experi- 
ence to fix whatever significance it may have to other 
men trying to make plays. And when I say significance 
I mean only that. I don’t mean a rule or a way of doing. 
Each man writing plays makes his own rules, and one 
man at different times will have different ways. If I 
seem occasionally minute it will not be because I regard 
any act of mine in epic fashion, but only because I re- 
member it as an articulating part of what subsequently 
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became madiinery in a play. I had been writing plays 
too long to be entirely free from habit. I suppose that a 
man sent out to write a comic opera would at least begin 
by thinking in terms of a quartet. All those fine soldiers, 
every sturdy private, the smart officers, the forceful old 
colonel, each of them began to be in my mind a possible 
factor if not centre of romance. 

The officers’ quarters there in Fort Grant are doby, 
and face the parade-ground. To the western end of the 
row the first two or three are two-story buildings, sub- 
stantial as any brick or brownstone residences of the 
city. They then tail off into bungalows, with fine shady 
porches, and all, because of their doby walls, with cool 
window and door recesses from eighteen inches to two 
feet deep. I don’t remember how many ladies were in 
the fort; I should say half a dozen. The majority of 
these, of course, were married; and when we have 
checked off their husbands it left a fine circle of unat- 
tached officers, attentive, complimentary, respectful. I 
heard no breath of scandal or even of gossip that in any 
way involved this compact little community, but it was 
impossible to view them with an imagination bent by 
the theatre without beginning to play chess with their 
reputations. Nothing could be further from fact than 
any hint of discordance in the household of Colonel Win 
Sumner and his wife, almost his own age; but as I wanted 
to use him as a principal character, I had no compunction 
in mentally hooking him up with a much younger woman, 
somewhat regretful of the disparity in their years. Of 
course this discontent of the wife would be evident to 
more than one of the young officers, if not actually shared 
jxi or promoted by one or another. Besides domestic 
life at the quarters, there were a few wives down at the 
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barracks, and one or two daughters of enlisted men. My 
diiliculiy on the first day or two was to keep an open 
mind aiul nut have these characters form associations m 
my fancy tliat wouI<l by repetition of the concept begin 

to take on the authority of fact. _ 

As I listened to Colonel Sumner talk at his dinner- 
talde of cattlemen, Indians, and soldiers; as I heard 
Mrs. Sumner tell of 'bony, the doby messenger that came 
tlown the valley willi social notc.s, I felt that the field 
was too rich to make immediate commitments of selec- 

Some dispenser of mental tonic has said tha,t thoughts 
■tre things. 1 <ili'er no opinion on tliat, but if they are 
'they’re curious tilings, and it is hard for one who trades 
in them to keep clear of superstition. I have seldom 
begun to work earnestly upon any hnc of reflection but 
wiuit that line has been frequently twanged by cross- 
currents that the- overcredulous would misread. I wrote 
earlier in these chapters of coincidcnce.s, narnmg two that 

were noteworthv in my own experience. Personally, 1 
mu willing to accept the explanation ot^mcbocy whose 
words but not whose name, I remember, to the effee 
that a line of ihouglit is like a magnetized wire, and tha.t 
particles from all tlie waves and currents that cross it 
aTuure when there is suflicient affinity. I that is true, 
a man iliinking along certain Ime.s would mistake th 
sclec-tion made by his attention ior fateful 

I wonder if this is an approacli too clumsy to another 
1 points. 1 Cs slowly diot.«,ng Ac 
•IlCf about tbf tnilHttry post anti was thmkmg aa I 
iriil iH-fii tliinking bir tl titty or tw.> about Hooker 
ton or twolvo n.ilos away from f;-" ’ 

1,0 accurato about eertam items, when Robert Bruce. 
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who came periodically to get their supplies from the 
government. He told me also of the ranchers who were 
his neighbors at intervals of ten and fifteen miles. 

After a few days at the post I w^as taken over to 
Hooker’s ranch. The administrative centre of this was 


also the residence of Mr. Hooker, his daughter-in-law 
and grandson. This doby hacienda was a quadrangle 
about one hundred feet square, with blank walls some 
eighteen feet high outside. Three sides of the inner court 
were made up of little rooms one-story high, with roofs 
sloping to the centre and rising to somewhat less than 
the height of the outer walls, whose superior margin 
served as parapet in case of attack. A fourth side of the 
quadrangle, besides having a room or two and a shed for 
vehicles, had a large reinforced double gate that could 
be thrown to and fastened with heavy bars and staples. 
In the centre of the court thus formed there was a well, 
so that the colony might have water to withstand a 

^^^Henry C. Hooker was a quiet little man who had been 
some twenty-five or thirty years in that locality selling 
beef to “government and Apaches”; at times on the 
defensive, and at other times on friendly terms with hK 
savage neighbors. He had known the old Apache chief, 
Cochise, the predecessor of Geronimo, and had a hun- 
dred interesting tales of his experiences with Indians, 
and cow-boys, and soldiers. He was under the average 
height of the American, was slight and quiet, and _whi e 
adopting him I took the liberty of replacmg him m my 
mind with a more robust and typical frontersman; but 
hundreds of the lines I finally gave to Henry Canhy, 
the rancher in the play of “Arizona,” were Hooker s own 
words, which I remembered, and as soon as I was alone 
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hiistU* for it in an Indian uprising. This had the disad- 
vantage of luirking hack to several other Anacrican plays, 
aitd sometiiing of tire ct>Ior of Jessie Brown and the 
relief of Lucknow. But there was nothing else in sight, 
l o reach San Carlos from Fort Grant was a day’s cavalry 
maich up the valley to Dunlop’s, and another day’s ride 
over the mountains. The first half of this journey was 
made in an ambulance with mules drawing it, while a 
small tletachment of cavalry, a telegraph construction 
outfit, two Indian guides, and live or six pack-mules 
with .supplies were in the escort. Dunlop’s was another 
dol>y house, with ornamental steel ceilings on the ground 

Hour, and an upright piano. 

We had an earlv st.arl the second morning, with every- 
body in the saddle. Ciaptain Myer, in charge of our de- 
tnclunent, lent me a lumcLsome pacing stallion, gentle 
and a weight-cairier. The features of our second days 
trio none of which I used in the play and which there- 
fore have little place in this recital except as they con- 
trilmte to a sense of hardship and the stamina needed 
to meet it. were narrow trails on the hogback ot the moun- 
fuiis where the aneroid barometer showed five thousand 
IVrt.’a.i.l .vlu'fi' tlH- "'O-s so narrow that everythrng 
was iulrususl lo tho animals, which carefu.Iy picked 
their wav one foot in absolute line before the other, some- 
times Iili four set for a sliort slide and oftm each stone 
,,i,„„.rlv tested to make sore of footing, climbing grades 
Im which no horse could have carried any rider, and where 
no teiulerfoot, no matter how stout of lung, could have 

climbed in that thin air unaided. 

'Ilu- procedure was to take with one hand a ^ ght grip 
oil the long tail of your hor.se, and let him pull you as 
you walked behind him and led the horse for the man 
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that last wrck in March that we turned up tlie collars 
of our k-atlu-r jackets lined witii sheepskin; yet we rode 
throu^th bright air so clear tliat the sun inirned our cheeks 
more swiftly tlian August in tiic Mississippi Valley. 

At noon we stoppecl a half hour for dinner and to rest 
the liorses- It was astonishing to see ait Indian put a 
coilVe-pol on two or three little stones the size of a hen’s 
egg, slip under it a hunch of Iturning grass not larger 
than a slutviug brush, Iced it with a lew splinteis, and 
boil two cpiarts of coffee quicker than 1 have ever seen 
it heated upmt a stove. 

'l‘he Gila River is filled with quicksand. Here and 
tltere is a foixl. As we approached the river a trooper 
rode front the fort a mile away, took his station on the 
opposite bank to guide, our string, which made the ford 
in Indian fashion. 

Caittain Myer called back: “Lift your feet out of the 
water! Hold up your horse’s head or he’ll lie down and 
roll! I’ollow your lea<!er closely !” 

At that hour of sund<jwn, after a day in the saddle, I 
could do iwerything commanded except hold up my feet; 
they dragc’crl mcrtls' alongside thr* stallion and the iiver 
flowed into tluau over the boot-tops. When we pulled 
up at the little bungalows which w'cre our destination 
two troopt'rs helpial me g<‘t my right leg over the back of 
the saddle and kept me from falling when it reached the 

ground, , , , 

A kindly fat old doctor who was there lookecl me^over 

and without the formality of an introduction said: “Put 
this man in a hot bath.” As he did so I put him into my 

^ While in the tub a striker brought me a telegram from 
Colonel Sumner: 
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“How’s the patient?” 

I dictated the answer: “Not so beautiful as he was, 
but knows more.” 

When I came down the four steps of the little shack 
to go to the mess-room the next morning I took each 
degree slowly and hung onto the banisters like a man 
half paralyzed. There is nothing like a good case of horse 
rheumatism to put a tenderfoot out of commission. 

A week at San Carlos was interesting. One had the 
Apache at first hand; but as all that color was revised 
from the play before production, space for it here would 
only emphasize the fact that there are a good many chips 
and much rejected material in every workshop. But 
such discarded stuff is still valuable to have in the lum- 
ber-room. I sha’n’t talk of deceptive distances or tell 
any stories of men starting to walk a seeming three miles 
and learning that their visible objective is fifteen miles 
away. 

Besides, one isn’t always credited. On the trip home, 
an hour or two out of El Paso, is the station Alamogordo. 

A shrewd New Englander asked: “What are those 
mount’ins to the northeast there?” 

“Those are the Sierra Blanca — White Mountains.” 

A real Pinkerton, penetrating, unwavering look; a 
self-possessed stroke of the chin whiskers and then cold 
rebuke: 

Young man, the White Mount’ins air in New Hamp- 
shire.” 

In the territories on the way back and at home I was 
busy on the play, with an Indian uprising as my prin- 
cipal machinery. And in its first draft the play was so 
finished. 

Early in the morning of February i6, 1898, James 
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Waterbury, the agent of the Western Union Company 
at New Rochelle, telephoned me that the Maine had 
been blown up and sunk in the harbor of Havana. Know- 
ing the interest the report would have for my neighbor, 
Frederic Remington, I immediately called him on the 
telephone and repeated the information. His only thanks 
or eomment was to shout “Ring off!” In the process of 
doing so I could hear him calling the private telephone 
number of his publishers in New York. In his mind 
his own campaign was already aetively under way. 

One incident of that campaign illustrates the primitive 
man in Remington. He and Richard Harding Davis 
were engaged to go into Cuba by the back way and send 
material to an evening newspaper. The two men were 
to cross in the night from Key West to Cuba on a 
mackerel-shaped speed boat of sheet-iron and shallow 
draft. Three times the boat put out from Key West 
and three times turned back, unable to stand the weather. 
The last time even the crew lost hope of regaining port. 
Davis and Remington were lying in the scuppers and 
clinging to the shallow rail to keep from being washed 
overboard. The Chinaman cook, between lurches, was 
lashing together a door and some boxes to serve as a 
raft. Davis suggested to Remington the advisability of 
trying something of the kind for themselves. 

“Lie still!” Remington commanded. “You and I 
don’t know how to do that. Let him make his raft. If 
we capsize FII throttle him and take it from him.” 

Some months later, on learning of the incident, I tried 
to discuss the moral phase of it with him. 

But he brushed my hypocrisy aside with the remark: 
“Why, Davis alone was worth a dozen sea cooks I I 
don’t have to talk of myself.” 
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It wasnT a difficult task to take out all the Indian 
stuff in my manuscript and to make the motive the get- 
ting together of a troop of cowboys. My impulse was 
prophetic of the Rough Riders. I wrote Denton's cow- 
boy troop and the khaki jacket into the play at once, and 
changed such few speeches of the script as this introduc- 
tion made necessary. On July 8, President McKinley 
nominated Colonel Leonard W^ood to be brigadier-gen- 
eral, and Lieutentant-Colonel Theodore Roosevelt to be 
colonel of the First Volunteer Cavalry. 

A few years ago I wrote some prefaces to precede cer- 
tain printed plays of mine. If it wasn't for fear that 
watchful editors would strike out the statement I would 
quote the Boston Transcript to the effect that when 
Thomas is dead these prefaces will be put together in 
limp leather and printed as little classics. Perhaps if 
I don t tell the names of the plays or their publisher this 
statement will get by. In one of them I said: 

This play was salvage; that is to say, it was a mar- 
keting of odds and ends and remnants utterly useless 
for any other purpose. And elsewhere in these remem- 
brances I've said that all is fish that comes to a play- 
wright's pond. 

Late in the winter of 1896, when the other guests had 
gone home after dinner, Mr. Joseph D. Redding, of the 
Bohemian Club, San Francisco, was at the piano in our 
living-room at New Rochelle; listening to him were 
Mr. Will Gillette, my wife, and 1. Redding was running 
over the keys and talking through the music in that enter- 
taining way which as musician and talker he has in such 
eminent degree. 

Over one haunting melody he said: Here's something 
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I heard a little girl singing alone, hidden from the rain in 
a dohy doorway in Santa Barbara.” 

There was a moment’s silence when he finished the 
inclody, and my wife said: “A little girl that could sing 
like tiuit wouldn’t I>o alone.” 

Gillette, in his metallic tenor, added, “Besides, it never 
rains in Santa Barbara.” 

Each of these lines was worth a smile to our firelight 
party; and just as I am telling the story to you I told 
it at a banquet-tal)le at the Santa Barbara Club in 1901. 
I hoped only for good-natured reception and was at utter 
loss to understand why men slapped each other on the 
back and roari'd with glee and rocked on their unsteady 
chairs. The toastmaster felt I was entitled to an explana- 
tion. A real-estate man present explained the laugh by 
telling that Gillette some years before had bought a con- 
siderable country estate at Montecito, a suburb of Santa 
Barbara. He Iiad bought it on blue-prints and photo- 
graphs shown by the agtmt. One of these photographs 
showed a bouiuling, purling brook, snapped immediately 
after one of the infrequent rainstorms of that section. 
On the other three hundred and sixty-four days in the 
year this watercourse was dry. 

7 'hat kind of thing amuses real-estate men. 

On tliat winter evening, however, Gillette told us 
nothing of this dusty brook, but asked Redding to repeat 
his rainy music. 

Those were the firelight times before the introduction 
of auction bridge and when people of sensibility some- 
times sat about and played or listened to little inter- 
pretations of that Redding kind. I have more than once 
solved some knotty problem in play-building by a mood 
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all together, and was unable to make and untroubled 
by any distinction, so that when I got him into the play 
I was able to have him finish his lover’s declaration after 
the song with “and damn to hell my soul, I love you I” 


XX 


GAMBOLS AND TRAVELS 

In its revised shape I submitted my compIetecJ 
script to Charles Frohman. Although his influent:® 
procured the railroad transportation that I had xiseci *** 
getting to Arizona, and he had been looking forward t • 
the completion of the play, something in the script: 
in my reading of it, because he listened to the four act 
as I read them, decided him against this product:iot» • 
With the war on, managers were timid and my lueL*" 
drama seemed unlikely of early production. I airi.u5>c* ^ 
myself with the conduct of The Lambs’ first all-star ^aiu - 
bob 

There are few social clubs to whose functions one » 

with propriety ask attention. But The Lambs, t>ecaus«- 
of its theatrical membership and prominence, is am on 141 
that few. For many years an occasional night had 
taken in the club when members free from profess ion /it 
calls got together in an entertainment the backfc>one of* 
which was some burlesque by some skilled man upot» 
some current success. Programmes from several of* "tLicsc* 
intimate performances had occasionally been gi'ven ’t.t s 
the public of New York. In 1898 it was decided to ma k * - 
a much more pretentious appeal by players, all of* wFiont 
should be stars. Contracts for the exclusive services fit. 
one dollar per week for the last week in-May were diraw r % 
between the club on one side and on the other Nat Ooocl - 
win, De Wolf Hopper, Stuart Robson, William Crane 
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Willie Collier, Jeflerson D’Angelis, Chauncey Olcott, 
Dighy Bell,^ l-runeis^ Carlyle, Willon Lackaye, Harry 
Woodruir, Charles Klein, Eugene Cowles, Joseph Ilol- 
Jaiui, Harry Conor, kVitz Williams, Burr McIntosh, 
Joseph Crismer, Jesse Williams, Victor Herbert, Ignat io 
Martinelii, Victor Harris, and some forty other men of 
almost etjual prttminence; a half dozen playwrights and 
as many tnusicinns; also Victor Herbert’s band and 
orchestra of lifty jjieces. 

I he com()ait\ , all told, ineludetl over one hundred 
mt n. It \\ ,is tiunputed tliat their joint salaries, accord- 
ing to what they were then getting upon the road, woukl 
lor that week have amounted to one hundr<’d and twmity- 
li\e thousand dollars. I fieatres were leased lor one night 
only in New Vork, Brot>kIyn. Washington, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Springfieltl, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. Advance 
wrn-k for publieily was <ione in all these cities. Contracts 
existet! for a special train of four sleepers, three dining- 
tais, <ind tv\o iwiggage-ears. Behearsals were well under 
way when war was tieelared. Matters of equal importanec 
from the amusement point of view were crowded from 
the papeis by the war news. It would have been possible 
to t'aneel the tour and contraets and pay all claims in- 
curred lor some lifieen tlmusand dollars, and sucli a course 
was advised by Jose{>h Brooks, the manager at the Iiead 
ol the business group. As genera! amusement director 
ol this gainliol, which was to lilt the debt from a new 
clubhouse recently built, the necessity of additional in- 
debtedness if we gave up the trip tleeide<I me to go on 
with it. W'hen Brooks tjuit I put the business manage- 
ment up to Kirke Hi Shelle, then handling the Bostonians. 
The club gave tlie week of gamljols in the cities named 
and took in sixly-two thousand dollars. 
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This businesslike resume of that venture is impressive, 
but the sentimental side of it will appeal to those ac- 
quainted with the players. I shall tell only of the first 
feature of the programme: an old-style-minstrel first 
part, pyramided on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in which, with Herbert’s band, there were one 
hundred men. The interlocutor, end men, and vocalists, 
all in the regulation evening dress, at the end of the 
opening chorus were on their feet. The great audi- 
torium of the Metropolitan Opera House was crowded 
from parquet to dome with one of the most select audi- 
ences ever assembled within its walls. When we remem- 
ber that we were only in the first month of our war with 
Spain we can form some conception of the enthusiasm 
as this audience rose when the medley finished with the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” and then the burst as every 
nigger singer at cue drew from the inside of his white 
vest, instead of a pocket handkerchief, an American flag 
of silk. 

We had been under pressure to start promptly in order 
to make train connections for the next town, and I am 
not sure that anybody has ever explained just why the 
curtain was held. The facts are, however, that it was 
difficult for my wife to get to the Metropolitan at 8.15 
owing to certain attention that our baby had to have 
at that time before it got to bed. She had promised to 
make haste, and I had promised to stand in the prompt 
entrance and if possible to hold the curtain until I saw 
her take her seat in the front row of the dress circle. Men 
on the stage were fretting, and the audience — there was 
twenty-seven thousand dollars in the house — ^was getting 
impatient, but the baby delayed them only four minutes. 

In June of that year, 1898, I made my first crossing 
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of the Atlantic Ocean. With us on that boat \vcrt‘ sc\-cn 
members of I'hc Lambs Club—Chaimccy Ofcott, Wal- 
ter Hale, Vincent Serrano, Rowland Buckstone, Joe 
Wheelork, Jr., Ruckstull, and one other. Mrst-class 
fare was fifty dollars; the Iow«st quotation now is two 
hundred and fifty. 'Hu- ok! Victoria was a cattIe-lK)at 
with bilge-kcels- that is, an a<lditi(uial keel on each side, 
sonrewhat below the water-line, to prevent her rolling. 
The cattle were where the steerage ordinarily is, and we 
never kr»ew of tliem. I'lie usual organizing person wa.s 
anu*ng the passengers, bent upon getting up a concert 
for the benefit of disabled seamen. And the captain 
thought it would take tlie passengers* minds from the 
constant fear of .Spanish gunboats 'sul>marines were 
not yet in use. Our American actors eoukln’l recite, but 
they could play if they had a imanuscript; .so with tlu-ir 
urging and advice and tsec.askmal assistance I wrote a 
comedy about twenty-five minutes long dealing entirely 
with the ship’s cmnpany, whicli we called “'rhrec I')ays 
Out.” In it (diauncey Oleott played an old Irishwoman, 
Hale a romantic tenor, Buckstone an Lnglish financier, 
and young Whcelock, who looked like tlie bathroom 
steward, impersonated that ofliciai, Ixirrowing and wear- 
ing his clothes for the performance; Serrano play<‘d a 
.Spanish cattle-raiser, RucLstuII wa.s a walking gentle- 
man, I was an American business man. We went aft 
near the steering-gear to rehearse it in the open sunshine. 
'Fhrec days bi-fore we got into port we gave a perforjuanec 
which nettet! a handsome purse for the beneliciuries. 

Cluirles b’rohman was in Lomkm at that time laying 
his first plans for his extensive theatrieal control that 
developed later. We had our card filled with all kinds 
of agreeable appointments, and I met then for the first 
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time J. M. Barrie, Bernard Shaw, Alfred Sutro, Beer- 
bohm Tree, George Alexander, Arthur Bourchier, and 
Max Beerbohm. 

Our first night in Paris was the evening of July 14, 
the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. Instead of 
the firecrackers and pinwheels of America, Paris expressed 
itself in street festivals and dances. In every arrondisse- 
ment, or ward, there was a central gathering where music 
was furnished by a municipal band and w’here the neigh- 
borhood people danced on the clean asphalt of the street. 
It was into one of these circles onl}' a few years before 
that Charley Evans and Bill (Old Hoss) Hoey walked, 
and catching the time of the music began an impromptu 
dance of the American model. To visualize this fully 
one must remember Hoey, with his full black beard and 
eccentric manner; and remember the natty, smooth- 
shaven Charley Evans of those days in his fiat-brimmed 
straw hat; and then the pair of them surrounded by the 
gradually widening circle of astonished Paris tradesmen 
as those two American boys competed with each other 
in remembered and invented steps of vaudeville assort- 
ment. That would be a rare treat to-day for an American 
audience familiar with that character of dancing and 
gathered at Longacre Square. But at that time, for 
that simple pirouetting bourgeoisie, it was electrically 
eccentric. 

I shall offer no tourist’s impression of Paris, but there 
IS a notable remembrance of Jean Jaures, the great so- 
cialist, pleading for evolution, not revolution. He was 
assassinated a few years later, but Ruck and I went to 
hear him then. He talked upon the theme I have fur- 
tively referred to in earlier chapters, and which in the 
past hard winter of unemployment more than one pub- 
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Ik'ist aclvnnml. JaurtXs was sure that tlic tnuilko with 
capital and labor was nut uiu* of class warfare, but that 
both classes in some fashion were truuided by the ma- 
chine in industry: Ivy cunipetitkm between owners of ; 

competing macliinery, hut prineipally i)y compel it i(ni of 
the human creature against the insensate bVank<‘nstein 
creatit)n. His remedy was an ownership by the state of 
ail the meclianieal facilities of prtxluetion. 

Some day we sliali diseriminatcly tax them according 
to wise conferences between all nations. 

When we came to reeross the Atlantic, in August, 
th<*re was still mniw fear of the Spanish gunboats. 

As our trouble witli Spain subsided I carried the play, 

“Arizona,” to Kirke La Shelle. I'here was no theatre 
available in New Ymk] he arranged for tiu* protluetion of 
the pky at Hamlin’s Grand Opera Hotise in Ghieago the 
following summer, iHtgp I h.ave said earlier that Kirke 
La Slielle had the qu.ality of the captain, and I am sure 
thtit had lu‘ lived he wtndtl have Ireen one of the most 
dominant influences in the American theatre. Only to 
the theatrical renrier will the following be significant, 

Imt the origjnal east of “Arizona” inchuled Theodore 
Roberts, I'.dwin Holt, Mattie Harle, Mabel Burt, Robert 
Edcson, Olive May, Sam Edwards, Arthur Byron, Vin- 
cent Serraiuj, bVanklin (»arlund, Walter Hale, Lionel 
Barrymore, and Menifee Johnstone; and the four or fivt‘ 
other characters were by people of less repute Init of 
equal earnestness and ainiity. Few aulliors doing a 
melodrama have !iad better eo-sjperation tlian that. 

'Fhere was an incitlent of the first night that .seems to 
me worth telling. I had reltearsed the piece my.stdf, and 
in that work been busy. Having need for a .squad (»f 
soldiers to bring on two men under arrest, a few days 
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before our opening, I spoke to a group of supers that 
had been called. 

“Any of you had military experience?” 

Two or three replied affirmatively. To the most likely 
of these I said: “Where?” 

“In Cuba.” 

“Can you train four men in the manual and the drill?” 

He said, “Yes, sir.” 

“Pick your four and report when you have done it.” 

In a little while he was ready. At our dress rehearsal 
La Shelle and I sat apart in the parquet. Things had 
gone well. We were on the last act. Two sympathetic 
characters were to come on in the custody of the noncom 
and the squad. They did so, the seven of them marching 
to their proper places on the stage, with a smart “halt” 
and “carry arms.” 

I stopped the rehearsal and said to the young man, 
“Go back and make that entrance again.” 

While they were going out to do this La Shelle came 
across the parquet in the greatest earnestness. 

“I thought that was splendidly done.” 

“So did I.” 

“Why did you send them back?” 

“I want to see them do it again.” 

In a curtain speech the next night I told this incident, 
then reverted to a rehearsal of “In Mizzoura” some five 
or six years before in Chicago, when from a similar group 
of supers I had asked for a man who could heat and weld 
and put a tire on a wheel, and found exactly the proper 
helper for Burr McIntosh, the blacksmith. I ventured 
the belief that if I were to write a play about the stars 
and called upon a bunch of Chicago supers I could find 
among them a volunteer astronomer. I told the audience 
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tiuit this yumig rium wlu» fiad responded so promptly 
as a soldier and iiad drilietJ his scptad so eflVctively wouhl 
he on in the next aet; iie didn’t know I was speaking of 
him. hut if tlie aiuiienee tfiought as much of his perform- 
anee as La Sheile and I had tJumglit they would under- 
staiui wliy I emphasi/ed it. When the two prisoners 
ami the stjuad came on a few minutes later they got the 
liiggest nmnd of the j)Iay. 'I'hat young super was a lad 
named Sydney Ainsworth, who the following year was 
playiiig a responsilde part in tiie play, ami the next year 
witii one of tin* rtaid coitipanies was playing the hero, 
lie hreame a favorite leading man. 

On August iH, in that summer {>f Kid MeCoy 

was to meet Jaek McGormaek. McCoy had many ad- 
iitirers in our eutapany, and, as I rememljer, the general 
<Kids were some hair to tme on liim. ‘The dr<*ssing-rooms, 
whieh were umier tiie stuf'e of the (<ran<l Opera House 
at tiuit time, were hu//ing with interest in the approaeh- 
ing battle as our nu*n were making up for t!ie nigfit. 

Harry Hamlin and I liad tickets for the fight, but de- 
clined to take any of the attractive odd.s that were of- 
fered at the theatre, 

'Hie nieeiing was only three or four Irfocks away. As 
the two men faeed eaeh other in the lirst round Hamlin 
was searehing his pockets for some mateiies. A souml from 
the ring and a startled response from the audience re- 
claimed his attention. While McCoy had been gaily 
guying witli some of the press men at tlie ringside, 

McCairmaek had knocked him out with the lirst punch. 

Hamlin and I were soon back in the theatre. We seemed 
to have been only wandering from one dressing-room to 
another. Lionel Barrymore, Arthur Byron, Robert 
Edeson, and W'alter I laic had not yet gone on. 'nicoilorc 

ft 
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Roberts, Edwin Holt, and Vincent Serrano came off 
a minute or two from the first act, and we were ab^' 
quickly to take all the bets offered on McCoy at the e/ 
cessive odds. We disappeared. Later news came du0 
to the theatre and found a sad family. At Rector’^ 
after the performance, Hamlin and I confessed to having 

seen the fight before the betting and disgorged our ilJ' 
gotten gains. 

One notable engagement made that summer takes 
mind back a few years further to a set of incidents tha'^^ 
seem amusing.^ In writing these reminiscences I hav^ 
hit only the high spots. To give even a paragraph t<^ 
each of some sixty-four plays produced would be an item- 
ized bill of grief, unpardonable in any recollections. A 
couple of years before my trip to Arizona I had don^ 
a play for Mr. Daniel Frohman which I read to his sceni£^ 
artist and stage-manager and him, and which at that 
time was acceptable. Something prevented the produc- 
tion and I revamped it from a serious four-act play to a- 
tee-act comedy called “Don’t Tell Her Husband." 
T. D. Frawley had a stock company at the Columbia 
Theatre, San Francisco, under the management of Gott- 
lob and Friedlander. They wanted to produce the play- 
under my direction and sent me in advance money for 
railroad fares, sleeper, and expenses across the continent. 

At the railroad office I met Crane’s manager, Joseph. 
Brooks, who, learning my destination, linked his arm 
with mine and said: “Just starting for California with 
the Crane company. There’s an empty section in our 
car and glad to have you.” He declined to take my 
money, saying it would vitiate his railroad contract if he 
made any subsales, but he added: “The boys play poker 
and they will be glad to win that from you.” 
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Wo wt-re ftnir days crossing the continent. The poker 
{jlayers m Mr.^ Crane’s company were himself, Brooks, 
and my gtaul Jriends Walter Hale and Vincent Serrano. 
Under a tnoral oldigation to lose those one hundred and 
twenty-nvc dollars to them, I came in on every little 
pair only to call up tiuit protecting fate that is said to 
hover over the weak-minded and tfie infantile. I landed 
at the uhi Baldwin Hotel with the hundretl and tweniy- 
h\i intait and s{)me iuort‘ coniriljuted l)y the lour genth'- 
mtm naine<!. In the delightful grill of that old Iiotel, 
long since destroyed hy fire, I saw Chutlob and I'ried- 
lamler having rlinner. (ioltlof) eame over to my table. 

I told him the arrangement under which I fiad travelled 
and that hati I lost tlu- money I should have considered 
it a legitimate although cireuitous application of the 
e.xpense fund. Nt>t having lost it, 1 rettirned it to him. 
h was worth one huiulreil anti twenty-live rlollars to see 
that new sensation in his Irusiuess experience. He carried 
the money back to b’riedlander. They field an <-xeiled 
consultation, legardcd me curiously; later iioth joined 
m<‘. and after many lenlatives as to the kind of enter- 
taimiumt I would find most agreeable carried me off to 
a private box at a pri/.e-light that was occurring that 
evening. 

In Mr, iTawIey’s company, which contained such ex- 
c'cllent players a.s I-rank Worthing, Frank Carlyle, b'raw- 
ley himself, and Maxine Flliott, there was also the more 
experirneetl actress, Ma<lge Carr Cook. I ler little daugli- 
ter was just beginning her stage experituiee, ami as I 
rememln’r took the part of a maid to carry on a card in 
our play. The gill’s stage name was Fleanor Roh.son. 
She diif so well with I'rawley that a short time thereafter 
she was idaying Icatls in Denver, and when Olive May 
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had to leave the “Arizona” company during our summer 
in Chicago Eleanor Robson came to take her place. Not 
since the early days with Mar owe had I seen a young 
woman who had come on the stage with so many fine 
natural qualities, and before she opened in the part of 
Bonita I told La Shelle that she would be a star in a short 
while, and it would be wise to make an immediate ar- 
rangement with her. He agreed with me; but, deferring 
his negotiations until after the New York opening of the 
company, found that Eleanor Robson was then under 
a starring contract with Mr. George Tyler. New York 
will remember its artistic disappointment when after a 
few brilliant characterizations Eleanor Robson became 
Mrs. August Belmont and society and charitable enter- 
prises gained what the stage lost. 

My little play, “Don’t Tell Her Husband,” was taken 
by Stuart Robson, who changed the title to “The Med- 
dler,” and played it for two years. The increased friend- 
ship between Hale, Serrano, and myself at the poker table 
in the Crane car, together with our transatlantic trip, 
deepened my wish to have them in the “Arizona” com- 
pany, where their grip upon the public was the result 
of their own merits. 

There is a series of happenings in the relationship of 
those two friends that carries an interesting psychological 
study. After a time in the original company Hale quit 
the German-character part and played the heavy man 
opposite Serrano, now advanced to hero. Near the end 
of the third act it was Serrano’s business to walk over to 
Hale, who stood well down left, and after looking him in 
the eye a minute slap him over the side of the face with 
a sombrero; a trick slap with the force of the blow falling 
more on Hale’s shoulder than upon his face. In one of 






I> pf! furmanci's, lunvcvcr, a leather band around 
;ii)rrro had truck Iluleks face and hurt him slightly, 
i lUj-.h t.i make him aisprehensivc thereafter; and 
% uii thf street lu* fell unconscious. The doettjr 
hi', tiiliiculty to this fear of the blow. Hale left 
j;ageme!it and returmai to his earlier work as etcher 
Uistrutor. He travelled with his talented wife, 
Chssser, fur some time In Euroi)e, came back to 
c-atre, am! player! several parts with distinction, 
t tt>ta! interval of stjiiie ten years he was playing 
|,jiece, "As a Man 'Huuks," in which John Mason 
V star aiid \’imcnt Sernuu) was the hero. 

*ur opening niglit in Hartford, near the end of the 
tit, Hale forgot Ids lines am! etmidn’t take them 
lie prompter. He was all right at the ne.vt dtiy’s 
.id. But ; igain at mVJil tlte .same lapse occurred, 
s n eonseiemimis artist, and in great depre.s.siou 
<j me and wanted tti surrentier Ids part. I asked 
. try another performanee and let me look at it 
tv front. I-'or liie tidrd time hts lines e.scaped him, 
the play was over Hale was positive in his decision 
. I sail!: 

Jier, I think the iroulde is that it is Serrano who 
tiown left and confronts you. Your position on 
tg;e and y<»ur personal relations in the story arc 
lat they ''ere in tfuil old cowboy play; but if you 
inemlier that Serrano doesn’t wear a somlrrero 
not going to strike you with one, and that you 
yiug Mr. />e Lutu in a parlor story of New Akirk, 
lieulty win disappear." 

jlayei! perfectly tluit niglit and wa.s never troubled 
manner again. 

these papirs iiegan to appear in serial form 
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many men have written me and more have spoken to 
me concerning the wonderful memory that I must have 

“Or have you kept records of all that?” 

I have not kept records and I have not more than the 
ordinary memory. But here are two sides of that in- 
teresting subject: In the previous chapter I have written 
of Mr. Robert Bruce bringing me some information that 
I needed about Henry C. Hooker, the Arizona ranch- 
man. Until Mr. Bruce came in at that opportune mo- 
ment I had never seen him. 

Now on the other side; I wished to write about a 
cornet-player and his performance on a memorable night 
in 1901. It would be all right to refer to him imperson- 
ally, but my eflPort to get his name is a fair example of 
much of the work that has been incident to all that I 
have written. This cometist was in a company support- 
ing Mr. Peter Dailey in a musical play called “Cham- 
pagne Charlie, ^ which I wrote for him and which was 
produced late in August in that year. Last October, 
^21, I tried to get Dailey’s manager, Mr. Frank McKee. 
He was out of the city, address unknown. After two later 
attempts to locate him, the question of the cometist 

came up again just now as I reached the end of this chap- 
ter. ^ 


I stopped dictation and for thirty minutes my secre 
tary and I pursued the following process: Walter Jordan 
a play agent and sometime friend of McKee, is called 
e gives McKee s residence; information gives his tele- 
phone; we talk to McKee; he remembers the cornetisi 
very well, but the enterprise was twenty years ago anc 
he forgets his name. Peter Dailey is dead. The nexl 
important member of the company is that excellent come- 
dian Eddie Garvey; Garvey would probably remembei 
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the musician. We try to locate Garvey. Miss Hum- 
;)crt, ol the I\ackartl 'rhcatric;il Agency, thinks Garvey 
;s with Charlotte Grceiuv(Jotrs company on the road 
.nuler the management of Oliver Moroseo. Mtjruseo’s 
)(iiee is called in order to locate tlie company. 'I'hey tell 
IS tluit Garvey left the company two or three weeks 
igo; they haven’t his address, hut the engagement was 
nude througli an agent named l.eslie Moroseo. 

I.eslic Mtjftisco, when culled, knows Air. Garvey’s 
iddress and his telephone number, but Is reluctant to 
;ive them tcj perst>ns iiupuring over the phone. Our 
dentity is established, tlu' nature of the business vx- 
)Iuined, and the Saturday Evening Post referred to; then 
.iurvey’s number is given; fortunutefy Garvey is at 
u)me; he remembers tlie name of the cornelist and tlie 
nan Iiimself very well. He says that the cornetist was 
Villiam Disston, of Philadelphia, where his father was 
L skilled maker of cornets. William Disston and Garvey 
vere together in many of the Charles Hoyt produet ions, 
intahly “The Milk While Idag,” am! Disston’s singidar 
kill as a cornetist, almost equalling that of the famous 
ules Levy, got him his engagement along with Garvey 
a the Peter Dailey company referred to in which he was 
eatured on the programme and gave a cornet solo. Gur- 
'cy rentembers the night in ciuestion, althougit he doesn’t 
emember tlie e.vact date. I le and Disston left the theatre 
ogether. Disston was a convivial person, and the eom- 
lany being that week in Providence, Rhotle Island, Di.ss- 
on_ and Garvey went to the rtjoms (jf the Musicians’ 
Jnion, where there were .some beer and .songs and music 
mil a late Iiour. They then started to go home, but 
order to do so were obliged to pass the oflice of the 
Vovidence Journal. In front of this building about a 
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thousand men were gathered, watching the bulletins in 
the windows. As the last one appeared Disston took 
his cornet from its case. 

My own relation to that occasion was this: I was in 
bed in the stately old Narragansett Hotel. The night 
was warm. Two windows of the room were open. At 
about three o’clock in the morning I was wakened by 
the sound of the cornet. It came over the night air, carry- 
ing the strains of that impressive old hymn, “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” It took a moment to recognize this, 
and then the expertness of the playing convinced me that 
the player was Disston. I got out of bed and leaned 
on the window-sin. ^ As the cornet began a repetition of 
the hynin it was joined by a male chorus of some thou- 
sand voices, and there plainly came the words: “E’en 
though it be a cross that raiseth me.” I knew then that 
President WHIiam McKinley, who had Iain wounded for 
a week in Buffalo, was dead. I was surprised as I listened 
to the finish of the hymn to find that my cheeks were 
wet with tears. “Nearer, My God, to Thee” had been 
a favorite hymn with my grandmother. My mind went 
back to her and the death of President Lincoln — to the 
tears the solemnity of that tragic time-and, in the mid- 
dle distance, Garfield. 


Walter Wellman, famous journalist, wrote of that 
mght m Buffalo, where in the Milburn residence President 
McKinley died: “In his last period of consciousness 

cuJ a ^ords. He 

MrCoH favorite hymn, ‘Nearer, 

tor Mann wrote the words down at the bedside, and the 
last conscious utterance of Wffliam McKinley was : 

be don?^'^^’ ^ ’ good-by. It is God’s way. His will 
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“The President soon afterward lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness, and did not rally again. The end came at 
2.15 A. M., Saturday, September 14.” 

Three Presidents of the United States had been killed 
by madmen. The reverberations of those three shots I 
heard. 
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dramatist, Mr. (.fydc Idtch, prudut'cd a play calltai ‘Tier 
Own Way,” in M.axine I'ilibtt was the hernine, hnt 
in uhieh a little liairdresser «irl who talked liasl Side 
slan^ maile tlu* most pronouneeil impression. 

Nothing had been ea.sier fijr Fiteh than to write this 
thaiatliT hit, and wlum he found it wa.s .so aceei>tahlc 
he .said: “Well, if you like that kind of thing I’ll give you 
twenty .such characters,” and immediately wrote a play 
in which he did. 'Lhis was a piece called “Glad of It,” 
in which he multiplietl his I‘,ast Side hairdre.sser till she 
was a blemish. 

I had been successful witli “Alabama,” with “In MiV,- 
zoura, and with “Ari/.ona” in carrying forward a simul- 
taneous interest in two or tltree different couples, bm'ng 
careful, of course, to have them contribute to wTat was 
the climax of each story. In “ Colorado ” I had practi- 
cally five such mtcrcsis, and ihougli the material in tlie 
mam was good, it faileil to focus. 

I he gatluuing of this matiuial, however, may have 
an interest. My intention had been to write a {ilay about 
the Colorado mines. 'Fo get the material I had’ meant 
to go to work in one of tiumi. I didn’t believe that any 
practical miner would mistake me for an expert. I 
planned to get something in a clerical way on the sur- 
face of om* of the propertiis or in the shed.s. To do tins 
T advice of my Rocky Mountain friend, 

John C. Montgomery, to the law ofliees of e.x-Chw (unor 
Charles Ihonuts and Harry Lee. Marry Lee, who was 
a man of about my own age, advisetl against my project. 
There had just been a .strike in the mines, and there were 
still a number of seeret-.service men working under vari- 
ous guises. 

“In the way you propo.se,” Lee said, “you won’t be 
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in any danger, but the men will promptly put you down 
as a private detective, and though they wouldn’t molest 
you, you would never get near them, and the intimate 
stuff you are trying for would elude you.” 


There was an experienced, practical miner, tough man 
and strike leader, on their books by the name of Phil 
Flynn. He was a good deal of a free-lance, constantly 
moving about on new prospects. If they could locate 
Flynn and put me under his care I’d be in the way of 
getting the desired information. A long-distance tele- 
phone caught Flynn at Colorado City on his way to a 
copper district in Northern New Mexico. He waited 
over a train for my coming. I had had a rather romantic 


account given me ot rlynn beiore joining him. Accord- 
ing to the men in Lee’s office he had been educated for 
the priesthood and had abandoned it. At any rate, he 
had a fashion of quoting Latin. To my mind, after a 
few minutes with him, he suggested neither the priest 
nor the scholar, but rather the railroad foreman. He 
already knew my business from his long-distance tele- 
phone talk, and as we went along on the railroad gath- 
ered my purpose in detail. It was decided that I was 
not to pose as a practical miner but as a mine-owner in- 
viting in properties. He gave me a few stock phrases 
that would partly carry out this impression, and when 

'""it Tm ^ stopped at a junction 

called Trmidad, where the yard foreman knew Flynn. 

Flynn told him I was from Leadville. The foreman asked 
how things were up there. I could answer only in the 
li^al way th^ they were pretty good, but a main dif- 
ficulty was the lack of cars. He knew this, and was try- 
ing to forward empties. 

“Where did you get that car stuff?” Flynn said as 
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our own train moveci on. I told him I had seen it in the 
morning paper. 

“W'ell, you'll do, Tom." 

In the evening we left our railroad at a town called 
Springer, from which we had a few ndles’ ride in a stage 
to the tiriver’.s home, wliere we passed the night. Ne.xt 
morning we started with a two-horse wagon for tlu' foot 
of the IJttle Cimarron - prom ju need Simmaroon. A 
prospector wa.s camped iftere with a tent and a few cattle. 
Flynn math* his ac<|uaintatice and left our wagon in his 
care. We wt*nt up the trail on horseback. At the (md 
of tlu* afternoon we luui got as far as the animals t'( mid 
comfortal>{.v go. 'Fhey were headed down tlu* trail again 
and started with a .spank. F'lynn explained that there 
wasn’t any way tiuit they could get hist, 'fhey Imd to 
follow the little stream by which ran our trail. No 
matter how long it took tliem, they would bring up at 
the camper’s out lit where the wagon was. 

Tlu* kit I started with we had left at tlu* .stage-driver’.s 
home in tiu* valley, and each carried only a blanket, be- 
sides such toilet articles us <jne could put in the pockets 
of his reeier. Leaving Colonuhi City, Flynn had asked 
me if I had a gun. I showed him a .38 hammerh'ss whieli 
he thought would do. fk'fore reaching the mining-ramp 
he suggested shifting it to the right-hand pocket of my 
reefer instea<I of the hip, where I had it. fie didn’t think 
there would he any trouble, but ifumgfi my pose was 
buying certain eoppt'r miiu*s, he was really going back 
to recover the.se claims, which he luui learned Iiad been 
jumpe<i by the employees of the big mining company 
operating in that thstrict. I learned this with a creepy 
feeling in certain peripheral nerves, but have reason to 
think it was not betrayed. 
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Flynn and I couldn't .stay in the cook-house. Flynn tohl 
hnn he was wrong about that; his friend Tiunnas wouki 
slcej) on the table; hnnseli he wa.s going to stretch out 
OT one of the benches and some boxes that he put aknig- 

Without removing boots or any garments, with a folded 
gunny-sack hjr a pilktw, and covered by tiu* blanket I 
s ept four mglus on the kiteher.-table. The foreman of 
th( outfit would have had authority to oust us but he 
made no attempt to exert it. The first morning; after a 
solemn breakfast, tfuring which nobody !)ut the bov in 
corduroy spoke to us. Mynn and I weni, a mile down the 
trail to borrow a couple of pieks. 'Ffu* company had 
plenty m then- blacksmith shop, Imt refus<‘d to lend'them. 
the blacksmith, when alone, seemed a little more <'om- 
municative and m<»re willing to be friendly with Mynn. 

VVlien, after getting our pieks and an hour’s walk we 
prt to the ground wh<Te f *Iynn had located we found that 
his identify mgr .stakes aiul signs had fieen replaetal hy 
new-er claimants. 'Fhese evidences Idyrm promptly de- 
stroyed, and set up again stakes with his own name on 
them._ I Ins done, we put in the rest of our time digginir 
what m mining parlance was calkxl an asse.ssinent. This 
IS the removal of enougfi cubic material to meet the re- 
quirement of the mining laws, and we were just within 
the expiration <)f the time-limit to do it. 

_ We were in a singular social atmosphere and set of 
circumstances. 'Fhe cooks turned us out the same rough 
meals that diey provided the company miners, wiilunit 
any di.scussion as to the propriety of doing so. The 
mmens ignored us during the meals, although Fhil swore 
“»ihenlified thieves who had tried to steal 
his claims. I he cook and his helper were rather poor 
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At C'fipjilf ('rock I met interesting characters and 
Icanutl much ulitnit h'lynn. There had istvn a fire a 
ctniplc of years hefure while Mynn was absent that 
swept the sitfe fiills and left men, wumeit, and children 
without ‘.iultri. Mynn returnetl when the eoidlagration 
was over, aiul tir his nstonislunent his little cabin was 
the oiilv one left in that district. 

He looked over the surniunding misery a moment and 
i|uiei!y went over to Ids own cabin and set it on fire. 
When he rejoined tire .suiferers he said, “Now I’m with 

It 

w 

As w(' went through the little mining city on that finst 
idght of our visit we grnrlually accumulated a crowd of 
admitefs. I was in a fair way Irr make a mistake about 
Flynn's |>o|Hi!arity until I discitvered that tin* interest 
was in me. I got Mynn in a corner and made him con- 
fess, Sonn‘ one hurl asked tlve name of iris companion. 
As a great secret he had wliispered, “Jirtt JeiiVies.” Some 
two yr-ars Irefore Jeffries liad won the championship from 
Boh ^•■^t/simnson^, had later won from Sharkey, and some 
im»nths preceding the time of which I write had knocked 
out Janu's J. (iot!»-tt. On the sidewalks and in the i)ar- 
rratms, rmieli to Mynn's amusement, men jostled us a 
little unpleasatiify. I fcaretl that a.s enthusiasm mminted 
Some local rrlebjity would lake a wallop at me in the 
belief tlrat he was measuring his capacity against the 
wru'hl t hampiim, tinder a pretense of important letters 
1 got hack to littr Itotel. 

Tire stuff I got from Cripple Creek was principally 
t'Isaraeter studies. By the time we readied Leadville, 
Flynn was thoroughly enjoying the fiction in which we 
wr-ie mut trail V interested. In that city I was introduced 
to a man aiisious to get rid of a gold mine. It became 
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(•scai)r(i. Aft IT a cold crawl of twelve or fifteen feet vve 
enieificd into the uno!)slnicted gallery again. There was 
lui gviarunty that the material through which we crawled 
wouhln’t shift once tnore and imprison us, or even catch 
tis in transit. But it rluiift, and after a terrifying hour 
we were a|>ain on the surface in God s free air. I didn’t 
htty the gold mine; the best 1 could do was to take the 
matter umfer arlvisement. But 1 wa.s so overloaded with 
sensutiiins that when I came to write my play 1 had my 
villain anti his guilty partner eight hundred feet under 
g.rtnmd, in a cage on a ealde etinirolled by the hero, who 
was tm the stnl'aee with the damning evidence in his 
hands. 

Wlien we gt<t b.-u'k to Denver, Idynn refused to leave 
me until I hat! b«*en given safely into the hands of our 
friend, Hany Lee. As liesaitl good-by for tile time being 
iu* turned to I,ee: 

'*\\ hat 1 like rdrout your friend Tom iiere is wc took 
this two wifks’ tup together, and we were in some tough 
plaees. Ifut lie never said once, ‘When are we going to 
get tjut of heie.^’ or ‘How long does this last?' He’s all 
ligfit.** 

1 eonfessetf to l.ee that Ed often thought those cpies- 
tions, Init had refrainerl from asking them because they 
ttoidd in nowise hasten our departure or terminate 
our dtllieulties; anti, furthermore, I didn’t want Phil 
Mynn to think I was a tjuitter, which in my heart f 
was. 

Mynn was much interested in stories of the theatre, 
and also tiie things sdioul Fred Remington, anti a year 
later showed up uiuspeetedly, but not without welcome, 
at New Roriu'Ile. 

Remington thought him a veritable nugget, and spent 
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I>y his uish liir chanf't*. Ennison Hovvarti, after his come- 
dies tsf ’‘Sa,nit(»gH” anti “Green Room Fun,” wrote 
“Tile Ranker’s Daughter," “Young Mrs. Winthrop,” 
and after another comedy, “The Henrietta,” returned to 
serious work in “Siienandoah” and “Aristocracy.” Gil- 
lette wrote his comedies, “'Hie Professor,” “The Legal 
Wrt‘ck,” then his serious play, “Held by the Enemy,” 
anti, after a string of comedies wiiich included “Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s \\‘idusvN,” “’Poo Much Joimson,” and “Because 
She Loved Him So,” returned to .serious work in “Secret 
Service" ami “Sherlock Holmes.” Henry Arthur Jones 
iiad even a vGder range tiirougli outriglit melodrama and 
farce, ranging iiotn “The Silver King” to “ Whitewashing 
tif Julia.” ( II> de h’iteh, after his lighter social portraiture, 
wrote his big {ila> . “‘I'he (iity.” One will not be accused 
{rf claiming a professhjnal kinship to these masters if like 
them he eonfe'.ses the human side which craves variety. 
My own attempt*, rangetl all the way from melodrama to 
musical comedies ami broad farce. After the experience 
with “(.olorado," the reaelion was naturally to the 


lighter moods. 

Before “(Llotailo” was produced, and while it wa.s in 
rehearsals, I went one night to the Empire Theatre to 
see H. V. Esmond's comedy, “'Phe Wilderness.” That 
e.xe<*IleJtt company of Charles !*>t)lunan’s contained such 
actors, since stars, as Margaret Anglin, William Courte- 
nay, Charles Rielmum. Mrs. Whiffen, Margaret Dale, 
and in a quite minor idle, Lawrence D’Orsay. My wile 
ami I were wateliing I lie play from a box, and when D Or- 
suy left tin- stage I iioiieed a movement in the parcpiet 
lik<‘ a reeetling wave as liie audience settled back in their 
seals. 'Phey fiad moved forward in their attention in 
less conceited action; but as they heard D’Orsay ap- 
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proucfiiiif.' for his si'contl sct'no tlicir iutcrost \v;is huiiu*- 
cliate u!ul the htrwart! incliiuitit»n was in unkon. I called 
my wife’s nttentiun to tlic fact, ami when D’Orsav came 
un fur the thir<i time we IhhIi nuticeil the peculiar re- 
sponse. I felt lliat lite player so welcome in such neg- 
ligilile material as his sliglit rule otleied was ol stellar 
quality. 

I knew lyOrsay as an actor win* lunl attracted atten- 
tiun in Captain .Matshnll’s play. '’ The Ko>al hamily,” 
atuf as an interi’siing personal hgttre ahout tlie clui>s. 
'id tfescrilie Itim in a line, tme wouhl have to use tiu* 
phrase so often applied to him l»v his ciitii s: " 1 he Ouida 
type of heavy jpuirdsutan.” His evpiession is the (tomi- 
najit one of «!isiinp,uisiiet!, tijracpie, l*4igh*'h ttderalion, 
alternated with Wand asionislunenl. iiot unmived with 
gootl nature, Inti always self-ctmiideitt, seil-suliicient, and 
aristocratic. I began thirrking abiiut him as the eential 
figure for a comedy that ! had agreeti to writ<‘ ior Mr. 
I**rohnutn, 

On the Amerieati stage. t»« get the greatest value from 
sueli a jjian as a kind tjf comit -paper Mnglkhmun t)l l»reed- 
ing. it was imperative t<t surroutui him witli Amerieans 
and giv** him an Ameiiean haekgrmmd. In doing tins 
I naturally saw the Atnerieans amused with his sjreeeh 
and matmer as I ha<i seen tiiem amusetl by him in piivate 
life; Imt as I thought more itdimately of him I lemem- 
hered tl»at his funniest tnoments were Ids attempts to 
l>e ulira-Ameriean. ITis phase seemed onlv ineitlenlally 
valuable until, through dwelling ms it, the idea esune 
to use tsr put I'ifu iji a sitstalion where he woultl be seri- 
ously tibliged tx) assume it altogether, ami with tlu* in- 
ception of that idea I hatl the lient and tlie impelling 
factor of my story. The consirueiitm would be along 
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llu- line of cslahlishing an Englishman who would have 
to pr<‘tcitcl to be an American, and his experiences after 
he he^tan to do so. 

If I were pi'nuitted to say to a dozen English and 
American playwrights of to-day— Pinero, Jones, Gil- 
lette. Pollock, A 1 Thomas, Forbes, Winchell Smith, 
Davis, Maugliam, and so on, “What made an ultra- 
Englishman in America pretend to be an American? 
Answer promptly,” ithey would reply in chorus, “A 
woman.” 'I'hat is the dramatist’s formula, and it was 
mine. And the dramatists would be agreed on the next 
step: Find the woman. 

1 felt that it would be picpiant for the woman to be a 
grass-widow who had resumed her maiden name. Under 
the proverb this would make her twice shy, while at the 
same time it would remove her from the ingenue class, 
then being badly overworked. After considerable study, 
wliich must not be minimized by any ready relation of 
it, I hit upon the idea of having my Englishman mas- 
t|U(*m<ling as an American unwittingly take for sufficient 
reusi>n the name of the girl’s divorced husband. This 
was a great find, as any one interested in playmaking 
will readily agree. 1 decided that my Englishman should 
liavc seen and been attracted by this young woman while 
she was travelling on the Continent, and that instead of 
coming to America in search of an hcire.ss his trip should 
be one definitely in search of the woman. 

I have more than once in the.se pages spoken ol the 
value of material whieli seemed to have no significance 
at the lime of its aecpiisition. Here’s another example: 
I didn’t go up in the Ferris wheel at the Chicago World s 
F'air in 1893 because I dramatized the wheel sticking 
when my car should reach the top of the turn. In 1899 
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I said so to Maurice Barrymore as we stood looking at 

the same wheel transported to and set up at Earl’s Court 
London. ’ 

Well, since it’s been here the thing has stuck twice ” 
said Bairy; one time for twenty-four hours.” 

A policeman standing by took up the story and told 
us how a sailorman cliinbed to the cars with coffee and 
sandwiches for the imprisoned patrons. 

stories,” he added, smHing, “fellows 
with other fellows wives, and all that sort of thing.” 

I expressed my yokel astonishment as to how the sailor- 
man could have managed it up to the topmost cars. The 

bobby s tolerant answer set the story in my mind for all 
time: 

“Weff you see’ sir, ’is mother’d taught ’im to ’old on 
good and ard, and ’e did.” 

The idea of putpng two romantic people together for 
twenty-four hours m the same car at the top of the Ferris 
wheel seemed to me excellent preparation for a comedy. 

1 adopted it. 

• story was well in hand, newspaper training 

impelled me to familiarize myself with the proposed 
^en^ of It, the three locations in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. I stated my project to the business manager of 
the hotel, and met a chilling and discouraging reception. 
The house could lend itself to no enterprise of that kind 
So two days ater I drove to the hotel in a cab with my 
wife and with a trunk and valises. The room clerk had 
us shown several rooms and suites. I chose a suite I 

TT ? ^eals, was 

f IS" ^ stopped only one day, but the 

forty dollars put into my hands many valuable physical 
suggestions, as well as the truthful color which is so valu- 
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able in a wcll-knnwn district. It also enabled me to make 
skelcfies for the scenic artist and get suggestions fielpful 
in the general const ruction of the story. 

After I fiad begun to write the play Mr. L'rohman had 
gone to I^ondon. I caided him, asking if I might have 
D'Orsay f<»r the pieee. 

With cfiaracteristic brevity he answered “Ye.s.” 

My omu-tiy, I-iarl of Pawtucket," was done Iiy 

tile time Mr. fTohman came back, fnit tlie cai>Ie for D’Or- 
say !iad meant him only the engagement of a minor 
character. He was warm in his approval of the play, 
but deehned to risk D’Orsay as tiie .star. I could see no 
other exptmenl. brohman generously released D’Orsay. 
Two hours after lie had <lone so I had completed an ar- 
rangement willi Kirke I ji Shelle, wlm took the play solely 
upon my description of it, and frecause he hail to move 
promptly in order to gel time at the Madison .Sciuarc 
Iheatre, wliere I'.lizaheih 1 yree was starring under her 
own management in a play not very suecessfuL Miss 
dyree was exactly the type of girl tlial we wanted for tlie 
heroine, and she had the atfditional attraction of being 
the owner of this lease for the Madison Square 'Lheatixs 
\\ htle I vyas still in lui Shelle’s office, I.a Siielle arranged 
for Miss I yree to hear the play, anti before she went to 
the theatre that night I had read it to her, .siie had ac- 
cepted it, and after giving the following day to the selec- 
tion of the company we started on the second morning 
to rehearse tfje pieee, wiiJj only eleven days fietween us 
and the Monday on which we proposetl to open. Among 
the company assembled on tlie stage of the Matlison 
.Square Iheatie for rehearsal wa.s an actor of experience 
and ability, ,\lr, L.rnesl Elton, engaged for the part of 
the videi. He and DC3rsay had lieen together in an 
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English company some fifteen years before in the prov- 
inces, and met now for the first time since. 

“Oh,” said Elton to D’Orsay, “are you in this piece?” 

D’Orsay said, “I hope to be.” 

Elton gradually realized he had been speaking to the 
star. The reported episode amused C. F. 

We had one of our best first nights, and next morning 
a fine press; but our performance had been with insuffi- 
cient preparation. Being familiar with the script from 
both writing and rehearsing it, I had at the first per- 
formance undertaken the office of prompter, and, in order 
that I might not be more audible than the players, stood 
in the first entrance with a small megaphone through 
which I whispered when they seemed to hesitate. 

In the second intermission a prominent critic said, “I 
like everything about the play except the wretch with 
the megaphone.” 

But feeling that much more depended upon main- 
tenance of our tempo than absence of the occasional 
note from the megaphone, I stuck to the method. Our 
stage-manager’s time-card registered our last curtain at 
an hour that was not improved upon during the long run 
of the piece. D Orsay starred in the play under La 
Shelle’s management for three years, and at the end of 

that time returned to Mr. Frohman to star in another 
play. 

Altogether I read or proposed many plays to Charles 
Frohman. Some were accepted, many were refused, 
both m script and in projected story. Charley one day 
said to me: “It’s always a great pleasure to refuse a 
play of yours, because it seems to get the thing off your 
mind, and then we have an interesting conversation.’" 

For my own part, as I look back, I can add that the 
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pleasure was not altogether one-sided, because Charley 
never rciused a play or a story without proposing some 
project fur anotluT one. 

When he turned hack the script of “Pawtucket” and 
released D’Orsay from his company in order that I might 
do the play fist'wherc he said: “As soon as this is cjfF your 
mind start in and write me a comedy for John Drew, ami 
if you can Pd like you to put a part in it for I Jonel.” 
^^^h)rcw had recently hati great success in a play called 
“The Mummy and the Humming-Bird,” in which his 
nephew, I.ionel liarrymore, had t!ie part of an Italian 
who had no Lnglisli words and ventured on ft‘w Italian 
phrases, hut trusted to convey most of his meaning by 
eloquent pantomime. 



CHAPTER XXII 




IN PARIS 

I think Lionel Barrymore’s fundamental ambition in 
life was not so much to be player as to be artist. Every- 
thing in black and white or on canvas or in stone interests 
him intensely, and for two or three years he left the stage 
to devote himself to the study of color in Paris. In the 
theatre his happiness is delineating character, and he 
goes at each new subject with the technical interest of 
an artist interested in surfaces and in the force behind 
them. He made his first big impression in New York by- 
playing an old Boer general in a melodrama done at the 
Academy of Music. The part was a prophecy of his 
gallery of old-men portraits made notable in “The Cop- 
perhead” and again in “The Claw.” For his Italian 
with John Drew he had taken lessons from a master in 
order to be right in the few phrases he had to ejaculate, 
and he had gone into the Italian colony to study the 
manners of its people. It may be that C. F.’s commis- 
sion to put in a part also for Lionel centred my attention 
more than the obvious commission to get a story for 
Drew. At that time, to see Kid McCoy, champion mid- 
dleweight fighter of the world, and Lionel Barrymore 
together no acquaintance of either would mistake one 
for the other. But the mistake could easily be made if 
either was seen alone half a block away. I began to think 
of a prize-fighter. In order to get a thoroughly contrast- 
ing part, I chose a minister of the gospel. I was indebted 
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to the current newspapers for that idea, as there was 
some vounji clergyman at the time in the public eye 
thnuigh Ills aiivocacy of athletics. 

'Hiere was iu> fiaste for the play. My friend RuckstuII 
was .settled in a little town called St.-Leu, some fifteen 
miles out of Paris, working on his heroic equestrian .statue 
of W'uile I lampton. Letters from him carried the allur- 
ing post-caixis of the city beautiful. I was a little track- 
sore with New It'tjrk, and mentally a little weary with 
the sdciferous self-approval of the National Administra- 
tion. My hoy and hairy girl were beginning to lisp 
h'rench. perhaps wrongly, from their uneertain bonne. 
My wife wnniet! to pursue her musieal .studies. I thought 
it would i»c fine to have an occasional iialf day in some 
Parisian uielicr. “Arizona’* was dtring well. D’Orsay 
was making money, la'tter.s of credit seemed possible I 
Paris ! 

‘Phere are too many guide-books of Paris, torr many 
accurate pictures of its iH'auties, too many interesting 
and rmnantie descriptions of it from Dumas to Du 
Maurier, for an American playwright fatuously to at- 
tempt further to encumtrer the field. But for a man 
momentarily escaping freun America, and cs[)cciany from 
New York, there are some attractions that have not 
been emimerateil. 

An editor of a Western paper, recently writing of a 
local improvement society and of the conditions of in- 
dividual premises, says of one citimi: “I'here is no hy- 
pocrisy about Brown. He is not one of those men who 
beautify their front yards and leave tfie !)ack yards filled 
witli ash-cans, rusty tin, and disorder. No hypocrisy. 
Brown'.s front yard is just a.s dirty as the back one,” 

New ^'ork lias that kind of candor. When a visitor 
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debarks from a steamship and comes through our water- 
front streets, whether from Hoboken or the North River 
side of Manhattan, he has a ride through a front yard 
that prepares him for all the dump-heaps of the rear, 
broken pavements, dirty gutters, tumbled tenements, 
ragged hoardings; and then through our necessitated but 
oppressive canyons, where the sky-scrapers shut out the 
sun for all but a few minutes of the day. And if he hap)- 
pens to be a home-coming American from Paris he groans 
inwardly with a despair that he knows no effort of his 
own lifetime can lift. Having made one such round trip, 
I looked on Paris for a second time with a knowledge of 
these American features and a wish to find the elements 
that made the great contrast. 

One principal item is sky-line. The building laws of 
Paris fix the limit of houses definitely at six stories, or 
twenty metres, sixty-five feet. The mansard roof is an 
intelligent effort to observe the letter of this law and yet 
steal a few additional vertical feet under the allowance 
of roof. As property is valuable, the legal limit is uni- 
formly reached; but monotony is avoided because the 
race of architects turned out by the Beaux-Arts, where 
we send our Americans to learn the rudiments of their 
profession, has found a variety in the unity that makes 
for restful beauty. Again, the poverty of Paris in its 
water-supply seems to result in another blessing. The 
water in some of the mains is not potable, as they say, 
pas de la source, and the Parisian is as lavish with it in 
the streets and fountains as he is economical of its use 
in his bathtubs. 

Every morning, in every block, a street-cleaner turns a 
little rivulet through the gutter, dams it into a little lake 
with a bunch of burlap, and with his long and homety 
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hroma of osiers sweeps it over the wooden pavement 
levels, wasliin^ l»:wk the debris to tiie run and gratlually 
<’Vtendii4' rivulet iind lake until he has aecoitiplisluai Ids 
isiock. The m»>rning gutter ami the sky-line call atten- 
tion newly to eae!» new tUiy. 

Anti then this thirtl item: Intelligent Paris recognizes 
ami ndmils the eye as an organ. It is not to he more 
lawlessl) assaileil thatt is tiu* ear. No man for cummer- 
eial pill poses shall without restrietion assault tiie passers’ 
attention with his blatant tirmaml. The twenty-four- 
.sheet stand, the barbarie three-sfieet poster do not exist, 
In'eanse tiie inunieipality puls a lax ujion every sheet of 
jKtper that solicits its attention. Advertising space is 
relativelv as vnluahlc on tlie walls as it is in the mwvs- 
papers, and so posters are artistic, of more than epliemeral 
value, and are in the main eonhned to haiulsome little 
kiosks set up at intervals for theii aeeomimwbtiim. 

When will Anierien learn this value «tf public right? 
W'hrn will all the unsightly boarils that coniine (tur rail- 
way iouinevs it» hideous allrvs of proelamatory ami inan- 
datiu y III tacks be regulateii by proper assessment under 
state tloinaiu to things tif tolerable sigfitliness and sources 
ol leveime to the poor puldie whom they aliliet? When 
will unofiemling eiti/eiw be permitted t«» travel and look 
from their ear wimhnvs on rehesliing landscapes without 
bring eommnmled to use Stui turn’s Alarm (iloek or 
Sokum’s (ioiulrnsed Milk? Why must there always be 
interposed between tlie ruminative individual and the 
Mrtmgniphy of his .Maker tlte commereial persuasion of 
his fellow man. money mad? 

To one witling for tiie lliealre Paris is always rich in 
.suggestion. Little plays tiiat have not the importance 
to gel into !,' or even into the printed 
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hrucliiirr. tirainalii' hii'i th-it nr\«*t ni.ikf I'lrir way U\ 
Ainrrivit, in*' nt the stnjtll tluMitf. uti ilu* li'iulrv.iitls and 
thr hjuk Nlrcrls nnd in ll»* On.utit i and in Mnn!m;utrr, 
mi'ir than half <>{' ihrm t-nilatnin^^', raili -..nnr litili* 
>»rs!iv(% f.uih- Mfiu- that filniatr'. am! When I 

had tny Duv^-Rairytmn*’ jdav liiu.hrti ! M-nt it over in 
i',. I*", hy mail nndrf ihr titlr t4 " Ihr Pti|,' and the Par- 
Sins,’* nfui tinder that litlr d wa-. a!in<>tmn-d. Hut hrfnrt* 
I conld K< t *’'*^'* *'* tfhfat’.r it \!i. hi<>ljinan luni nvcivril 
tt cnujde of letter'* fjntn Pt>>te .tant inini .tei . }ntite'.ting 
a|*ain^t the Hs'an iathm. Hr had a J.ui.d iclm tancr tn 
rt.k their dEpleaMue, and alfh .ti^di I vi.nitly .tinH} far 
the title, feeUnyt that the wjh*! wa-. not so 

Murusanet that nnr mij-dii mn m.- it, Itis t*.i'.h uf eiiurse 
jHrvaileil. We tailed the jdati ” Ihr O; hej 

(h {■. felt that it ttmiidn’t •hi I<t put I )uat intn thc 
pnit ni ilie |neai hi r, hnweter, l.r*au'a- tile i haraelrr, 
ahhtiujth an etjiial pail isi il»e pla\’* value and in thc 
vvtiiinit. r»»uUt n‘»l from its vety kimi loinpi-fi- with thc 
ehaiai'ter t»f the puj-'dist. Hr iMln vetl that Han y mure, 
itj.',ain iissueiaietl witli hi"* uiu le. \li I hew, wuiihl lead 
ihnse vvhu itiditeil aiprifniallv l«» pnnlaun tfie ytniflKcr 
man the Fetter att«>i, when the huts vvuuti! Im* that in 
this play, ns in The Miinimv and the Humininj.pBifd*’ 
he luui nnly the nntre sh>»vvv part. It wa-. ihrtrfuie tir- 
eidrd t«i keep I,i«mel as the piii-plist and psit sunie avnil- 
alile !eadin^ man in the part that had Fern meant for 
Ml . Drew. Frank Wurthiny, was eny iye»l fi-r tin-., and I 
have never seen a manayer muve with muie « nifiu'.iasm 
tu yet un atleipiaie enmpanv. 

I am stirry ha furyet tin- name uf th«' pi iv in whieh a 
very IjeautiFd girl nf that lime had made an impi* ■.••iun. 
This girl was Drinsi De Wulle, the wife id Fdsir Dc 
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W'olfo’s hrotluT. TIh'jv was some slight domestic-in- 
law (liiiVreiKH' that made these lathes not agreeable to 
each otlier, ami the wish to see them i>oth in the same 
cast pitjued ^'{nhman’s sense of humor so much that he 
set aliout the stsuniugly impossible task of persuading 
the two ladies, with the result that the valuable co-opera- 
tion of both aetressrs was tilitainetl. Selina better, who 
hatl been a favorite New ^'ork lettdittg woman when she 
marrieti bidwin Milton Royle, was induced to take a part 
somewhat more ntatma* than those she had previously 
shown in. I-br a yotiitg rep<jrter, Ricliard Bennett was 
engaged; aiul \ueh e\e<'!Ient actors as Joscjrh Wheeloi'k, 
Jr., I'ialph Delmoje, ami Jos<*ph Wliiting, togt'lher with 
Jessie lkt\le\ ami M.a;‘}',i<‘ bielding, then oiu' of the great- 
est favoiite'. of the \amlevi!Ie thejitres, were iilso engaged, 
'blie (iriterioii 'bhe.itre, in which we were ultimately to 
play, was gben to us for all our rehetirsals. 'blmt one 
slundi! numtion this mav pu/zle the layman, Imt such 
Conditions ate not .alwavs provided. I tliink the rule is 
to the i'ontrarv; that the ma}ority of plays are moved 
tdiout iji their rehe.irsals from one the.ntre to another, 
ami oeeusiuiialh into some hired liall. There is a great 
advantajte in lelieaising in the pinylumsr* in which you 
are U; iipeii, ami grtting, alwa\s the proper tonal vtdues 
and the ph\sii'al relations that are to be umlisturbetl 
ami unrevisisl, 

As soon as l.itme! knew he was cast for the pugilist 
he hunted up Kid McClov ami passed niueh <d his lirne 
outstilc the ilic.atre with tin* ehampiom 'I'his arlmiration 
was reciprocated, and when the play opened McCmy 
came often to see his eounlerfeil presentment. One dif- 
ference between Barivmore anti .MeCioy was tluit the 
Kid’s hair was as eiitly as liimel's was .straight, bor a 
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in llu* tailv rvui nl tlif ami im all 1 know 

tUirin}; all tin- v^hili- In* was in it. l.itiju-I had his hair arti- 
ticially cuilnl rails rvrising in mdrs isttijuilv li» pirsmt; 
this inirrtsatiiina! lavmili*. 

I hair rrastiii In In'Iirvr that an rthrs ja^t issdiratrti 
Itv Ms. Whrrlurk, ivlut iissjirisunaird ,a rhitraiirr inst 
ifirasrd fnun thr lahh* ivhrtr hr hai! nmln^uttr ass upriJi- 
liun ssmhi ilir inllnrncr uf rihrr, wiis thr !n-.i tisnr that 
jihrnnusrniin was nrrsrntrd iss tlir thralsr. I'hr nsr uf 
sisl|ihin ir rthrf a*, ass alsaslhrtir datrs iimn Ntnisr litnr 
\issrr thr Civil Was, ami wr atr tainiliai with issust isf 
thr j»lai‘. |}suilnrrd sissi r tit. it listir. iss ihr nlsrsnsalH 
of this M rnr \\hrrlin'k sisutr than usiii* nllrin! tu MSI- 
rrnilrs hi'. }>atl, hrlin jssj.t lh;sl llsr drnsi»n-.ti»t!iiiiss I was 
siskins’ 111 him wnr rvast^rfalrd ami itniral; hist In* had 
Urvri takrn rllirs, ami IM hat! lw.t» jiutsp*. at if, su with 
thr hrlp uf Mr. hiuhman hr wa-. hnallv jirt-.siatird. 

In Basis, Altird Ssitsu had I a tats.’, lit !•« uisi tirth'htrti 
jillristiuis thr iiuvrls ul I runard Mniirk, whu i-. trhitrtl 
tu Sntm. Otsr uf thrsr slutirs is lallrd " Ihr Busiliun uf 
iVgstv Ilaijsrr.” It rrlairs an aiithur’s jiaiimt itaiising 
ui Miss Brststv, rvrn tu ihi* saiu v hflillst uf hri risiit and 
ulhrr appairtillv tsmunsriitsis jirtsuisal liirks; thr spral 
hit uf thr vuunK hnlv in l.undun in thr authuiN phtv# 
ami tlsrn thr iinanismiiis t tnnnirni uf thr pu ss npun thstsr 
tirli}4hlltd rhaiarirtisiirs, i htit>!!ppinr*, sssstl thr likr, ansi 
thr authni's grrai guud fusintsr its Itnditsp, ass rvpunmi 
whu |Mjssrssrd thrns assd ihrirhy saird his pinr fiusn 
failurr. I fanrv this is nut an iintissial rvprrirmr witli 
playwrights who htivr pusilivr irlras anil whu diirrt ttsrir 
own plays. 

As I havr writlrn in rsirlirr pagrs, 1 was i»!ili;p*d it* gu 
hack t*j Barks a day or uvu afirr wr uprmd at thr (ai- 
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terion; but before I left Barrymore’s success was so 
pronounced and his identification with the part seemed 
so permanent that Frohman asked me what I thought 
of featuring him in the play. Of course, with my ad- 
miration for the boy and my older friendship with his 
parents, as well as a sense of justice, I was delighted with 
it. “The Other Girl” was produced late in December, 
1903. Ethel Barrymore was at that time playing at the 
Hudson Theatre in “Cousin Kate.” I saw her the fol- 
lowing summer at her Uncle John Drew’s house at East 
Hampton. The first vivid experience she had to report 
to me was of a night in midwinter when leaving the Hud- 
son Theatre to go home she had encountered on Broad- 
way a billboard on’ which was a great stand starring 
Lionel Barrymore, her brother. Ethel said she was so 
pleased that tears sprang to her eyes. I was able to tell 
her then of her own first night in “Captain Jinks” at 
the Garrick, when her father and I leaned on the bulk- 
head of the filled theatre. 

Then Barry’s eyes were full of tears as he turned to 
me and said: “My God, isn’t she sweet?” And she was. 

In my first saunter through my recollections, and 
through the contemporary suggestions that were about 
me for the search of a subject for the Drew play, my 
attention — not for the first time — went back to the little 
“Constitutional Point” that I had written for Mr. Palmer. 
It was unsuited to my needs, but its ultimate usefulness 
was not to be overlooked. After leaving my engagement 
with Bishop, which had been the inspiration for the little 
piece, I had been more and more intrigued with the sub- 
ject. The basis for my information was in the series of 
books written by Doctor Thomas Hudson, of which his 
“ Law of Psychic Phenomena” was the first. I was there- 
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In Irtl til ,*t ctHt'iitUi ililr inUir ,! tn f!jr r\|»rriinrnts aiiti 
{imiilu/s uf Dili {nr Baijil, ilu- I'.r./.h'-hnj.ui, ;i)ui ( T;trc<»t 
jintl Jniirt, liu' .'uiti m v .f.iMUiills niun u kin- 

{imi Milijn’t WHS tin llu’ tiilriul.ii ifutiis}.t niv \t;iv in Paris 
I wauhl ga inta ihf intikatcii uilY at tin- Siiihannc uiui 
lir.'ir sa' c Iri tnu' an }>'>\ i f)ala^»v . 

Thca- nas a dauiilr j}Uf|»a-.r in this. Ta ajir Irarnin^ 
i’ri'iu'h tin* }>luliisijjilui' aiiii •.» u-n! ui*' \<H'a!iul.uirs are 
nuK'h inarr rasilv tallimrii lli.tn flu- \ ruuu ul.ir af tht* 
mintrin thraiu' nr ilmt a! iIh sia ri anil •,hii|('.. } |iri‘;uiu' 
canvijU'ni at lflr|ialhv as a tav ! ami a', a tajiT, hut 
ailajitrii a;* {hr srSI'a- at llir jr-.p. iii-.ihiltfv liiat it im- 
plirii, an»i nmn in anv ni'.r !• h iln’ ■.{ rail tar any 

r\|ii*timriil an wliat ntipfit Iir ralhtl ihr a}4};a'’>’'ivr* or 
ihriaiJcnlir sitir at it. 

\\ hilr nr nrir rrhra[Ain|.{ " l iir (hiti « tiiil,’* linni'I 
sprnt ntan\ rnminr*'. with nir in triv irmpatai^ (jnarUTS 
at thr fiatt t atni rl'.rttbrir, anil aijrn hi-. Inaifun' Jack, 
nnl vi't ihaiain'lily laiimhrii niiait iir. rajrri, was with 
ns, ! fair is in Imlh thr Imw a ilrr}i hnspilalil V tat rvrry- 
t!»in,». ajijnaai, ltiiir.{ tuv ■.lii isin, amt thr laui tu! sitir t»f 
trlnpalhv hat! Ini thrin a jiialaitmi alli.ntian. 

Ih rir was a litllr inritfrijl in w Itii h wr ihtrr vsrrt* rn- 
gat-trtf, Ml isalairt! as ta havr no vahir in an*, ■aii-nlitic 
ttsprrl, hut ntwrtlhrlrss nnnr inK. Iti thr al«l ( !afr Binilr- 
van!, an Sfraiul Avrnur m at I rtitlt Stirrl, ihrir was to 
thr irar a srrtiatl at thr tliiar, (wiilrntlt. thr Irvrl <»! Miltir 
iirijtiirrrl lultHiian. rrarhrtl !iv tin- asirtii af thirr ar four 
slrpH, \\f wrrr tin tftat Itttlr ntr/zaniins 1 was irfritiitg 
ta samrlaaiv’s slatrntrni atni tJrtn.iir.lialian af tltr }«)S- 
sihiliiv tjf tnakin^i; a prrsan in ttani af anr in an .antlirncr 
ciinsciaits of thr |»a/r of aiiatftrt at a tli-.lamr hrhintl 
him. I hr btys prtjpnsrd lliv i \|K’titnrnt. Pa makr it 
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clitlk’ult thc\ sflccta! a woman ia the fore part of the 
restaurant parquet wlio sat wills back squarely toward 
us. We agreed upim her by hat and furs, ami the like, 
and tlien eonforinisig to instruetiisns instead of merely 
messtally emsimanding tlse lady to hsok around, we in 
our mintls tlelsnitely dramatized her doing so and focu.sed 
thought asid attesstion tsn Iser. in the tinse iss which one 
can perlsaps i-oisist Um. with a gesture of great annoyance 
the laily faced stpiarelv alasist sind glared at us. 

I Isave rctensai iss esirlier chajJters t»» a taitron of the 
theatre whose theoiirs were so restssuring, Mr. 'fhosssas 
B. (darke, a emmoisseur and art eolleetor. Men who 
know Mr. tilaske, ami kssow him intiissutely emsisgh to 
Ciill him 'I'om, will undesstand stiy taking susy excisse, 
however risky, to Isave an htmr iit his eonsmsny. h’or 
some reasssn timing ilsis wissler, ttjot, in Neu York he 
wanted tne to meet hi*, fsieistl, .Mr. hVetleriek (iebhnrd. 
As I reitiemiset, Mr. (n-bluistl had retpu-sted the meet- 
ing, which was to be sti a very small ditnser at his home 
then on the eastnss sitie of Pink Aventse at abtusi 'Phirty- 
ninth Street. 1 went with n fairly keen interest, wtsiuler- 
ing stsmewlsjit falutsusly if Mr. (ielshartl knew anything 
of my St. I.«mis newspaper reports of his visits there. 
As I reealletl tlsem, they wane rather eomplimentary 
than otlierwise, eveept lor a hiiletjus wotitleut issued as 
a portrait. Hut a man almui town w<nild hartlly invite 
a person to a smali rlinner party in t>rtler to assault Idm 
for that olfense alter so many years had intiTvenetl. It 
was a hm* little dinner, arranged by an t * i-llent chef 
and aeemnpanird bv gt»od wine. 

I had last seen Mr. (h-bharil in 1HH4, twenty years 
before, then weaiing the title fd the King of Dudes. He 
was now a middir-ageil, reserved, and serums gentleman, 
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j.ulkiiv: r!i!riiainin4;lv .utrl iit» t|uc«.!!. in', of ;irt 

,’»ml Ill- *Fr Irmpli-s, »lrt idinily 

muilr!lr»l ;IH to fiur, a Flllr hi u i -i'. lo Iif-MIM', hni Hlh» 
Irlii- sliil, {hit ihr manlil oj hn. In ii$/,*itN>in thi* 
jiKimr of .1 iM-.iuiiful %^oMs.'in ‘.rl m .i I.Hj.'i’ ov.i! tiiinu*. 

I hr im iJ of liir MUiill piiriv fiKaniril ii with avIniJiatbij. 
"Wlnir liui you gr! il ?" ( Xnkr 4 '.kr«i. 

"\ ou\r M'l ii ihnl l*<*!o!r, I hat*'* I uiii.** 

**\ol ihr F f.tjniin ,l»>l»!>‘.on .*** 

”^* 1 ”.,** tuliiotiii "I !unl Joiir'i ^;o t»vrr it 

for Jltr, ili.iiiyr thr roiai of jhr luuf atii! thr 
’•iiut 

"Urll, one iloi'.n*! f*o on !ni:v* with ii jiotimit of n 
tlivoltrif «j!r. 1*10 'o ihunn j«M.i ! t.in'l aHojil naoihrr 

jlUlUti' fol tlj.’jl '.JJ.li r I li.ol llu' liiloUUj.' I Ijauf.ril, luul 
it )niikr'» H iirn>t,itioii,** 

I knrv\ nolhiiij-t of till- titvoriri! wiir, h.nr Irarnrtl 
nothinj,; noi of tin- i m luu'.laiu f. Ifut thr iilli* 

tutU* of thr lotU'lv man. thr rvnu a! jilnlo-,. .jiln tlmt nmtfr 
liwt ns I" of till' I ;im ji*> iHJi! y*ii%r tfial fi.tnk rijihiii.ilioii 
im}itr%sril inr. I wii't hiokuir* foi tin- ,'i%*s r1 omdisi o\ rrrit 
iiira for ti for Joint l>ir«. I h.n! kipi thr lonlnul 

with Mr. F'lohitian u hm I had fiinti\hrii hint ” I iir tflijrr 
(till,** hut thr Ihr« jnojrt l to mv ilrliyhl tt :t*. '.tlil fir- 
foir inr. A ihmrtr, and mu h .a drfinitr diioof a*. Ml, 
(n-lihitid. for a lino, with llir mtihninij.* jdr.i of thr tr- 
juainird jroiliait, inadr a st.iiliiij.'-jtoint Htr hium' 

of thr divoftr must of niutsi- hr a woman. I hr onlioinr 
of thr jihiv ttould hr a rrtnrn to thr wdr or .a malual.'ir 
with thr olhrf woman, Of ihosr tdirinatnr*. I i lto*,r 
thr witmtin. Mv jirolth m wa'* to ha\r fin thr iiioir dr- 
jiirahlr of thr two; to Itinr hri inniurnt of am it.in'*- 
grr»*!»ioft and unumstiuiiH of any ihaigr. It»r wilr wonhi 
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t.i !h- mt'.tukcn ist lu-r stispicbns; the matter would 
li.ii, f 0 * In* SI It it’d luil ni ftiuit. Atul tileii again my rocol- 
Ir.diMU It! ihf litiu U (H-ldiard suggested having ohsiaeles 
ti. tin* Mii'iui fii.uiiage. I ftnuui thtjse oI)stacIc.s in a 
d!sj»;iiit\ '*! in a perfunetory suitor for the girl, 

in a!» nnjMit d ami In lligetenl father, who, unlike the girl, 
was n»»l in igni't.uuf t»f the charges, attd so on. As one 
inav MU niisc, v\iih situy hoili ways from the portrait, I 
had in.itftt.i! etmuglj. 

Wlu n litc }>la\, wiiich we enlletl “I)e I.ancey,” was 
{uu-.l>fd I was in i latice again. John Drew had come 
loet to '^i'it 1 lohmatJ in l.omion. ,aiul together the tw'o 
vaine to P.ttis to !ia\e lunch witli me and listen to the 
manu'uiju. ihit apaitnienl at toB Botdevard Mtmt- 
p.un.is'.e u.ss ton i!ie ( i.lic tilt Dome. John felt that he 
shoultl itave a n»cki.ul hefore he climljetl the four ilighls 
to tin* lumheoii. ami hjohluan. who didn't t;ike cock- 
tails, stooti with him in the little eaft* against the inir of 
zim*. while John m a long I rmch dialogue got such pos- 
sible Mibsiituies b»i the right materials as the stnall slock 
,4 ln-mh supphes jiHoithth ‘I’he cocktail, made in a 
I'i.e.s and slimt! with a spoon, was warm unti long and 
unpalatable, bn! after a haul day in l,om!on, a night 
eti.-sUig ot ihr C Jianm l. aiul a imuning ride up from Bou- 
luj,pH-, a wa . neetled. InMi ihcv reached tair apartment 
1 iMhiiian *.at tlown **0 the wootleii chan by the hiit-itick 
and h.nl .a i*al ebas.u !e» i-.iic. ubamhmcil laugh InvauM' 
I me! them in the hallway agitating a large cocktail- 
shaker in wlm h w.e. a tii-.i-class Martini, cold and proper, 
ami the bi' .t niateiiali b»t the sveplical bul not disijUtili- 
tn-d I hrw , 

When I was in Pope’s ■riuaire, and later when I was 
woikmg on the ihiM lhspahlu there was at the Wa-sh- 
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I ‘rsiiTf %ifv- ill Nl. :i pi iiunjially 

111 4 . }ii% ii.ifiVr 

Hr \jiMkr f'll^lrJi rt.»ri ri tiv , Ini! mith tlir imilU'.lak-Uilf 
liriTlil nf" llir rrrfirliiinill. Hr tiiriitf *4 rii.iliv «if l!ir 

iiirii Mti ilir l\n!4h%im!ih, s*.*mr mI wlioin f.kik piiviilr 
iiilll. Cl*4 .;r'il»*ll4l!v iir i»»l llir |i4|ifi\ 

I'lir ii.iitir t:*f itnin Hr 

Litri }m| .1 iH.it* ■wrii!. in|ti |}ir sri^H'r *4 Mt. I^,ili!» 

/rl, 1 tluuk 4‘. fir niUi'il fa l\l\ 

kit* Inlyr ».»! 4H‘I Ia'Ici hi .fir* fiuitir rii« 

»,.».!.! !.|.'ir l*.ii;r,.i;iU |;iirs\. Hr iir!4 a j.r »\.|| |.*.ift nf 
|} ‘'..H'' .|,.■»ll I.r Jr^UfKai^ l->l llir iJirMfir, 

I liMii*! ktnr^ Ipn% itritiV f'U".. r\ \%rir lull "Hi 

IVlllr \iiI!i4Hi..inr ** tt,r. :«H;r -I tiu-fll,, I'M .|k|ir*, HuitUiy 
ll|.|i,| I triirvird. ifir f iIiaI f.i<vn.in ill 1 .inii’t 

y 1411'’* liri*-».rr" illiif iirr ii •i.imIIv t r'iiit»,i| rri! .ill .NrW 

Viirk, t '|lM.ri.L lir ■« .i\ 4 !rm- iiiv .{If' ;iil 

rf'l!.,liir‘vi:i%!u.:' i%! Mini 4ii ntlicri rtf llir ir^M'lVrs, | 

llllfl Ilivn'Il %|ir4ki!iK in |»4'.| IriWi fin 4tM*r I 

Itriiiil iiiilliini* nf .lii,in *iifur ikr r.iiU \r4i’* lit llir 

Hiiiif3|.^ mil" ifii'rr iiiii.l ii li.4.|f r.r\i4rlirr lit iHlii 

HIV i%ilr 4ll*t I tt.Miini ,tl rniii, ritirl'i! ..'iMit iHM'rritiilr |u ImVr 
Ihiiiht nllrr llir S.iImh himI llir 4|iiiii4 nifM.lii 
\lrir tiVi'l, pM In { „# »m.i».itt ini' ;i frw iiiitnilr*., m In All!* 
\%rr|i» imd lilkr II Hn! tn| Ali|riii'..i m.|irii l}ir fiitr ut 
\%m 4llnr!<'!ln*r it'i ihr tjflirr ilimiinir Tkr miih- 

mrrs iil lMr4' ILiilil'ilnlt, tinit liir rinl ^tf { 
lilirir llir m;ilrr ininr^ inilmy liniii Hm/il In IniMk 
ifir niiitl ihilirs nl lint! liM'Vr fm inr fhr iirr.i rii- 

!nv:ii4r ‘.iiuuuff ilimiilr ill Ainriii.i. Hn <>ur »»! ih VM* 
uijjs Duiiuiv r.'iJiir wi?h us. 

talking ol tiinufr-jiaitirs i»iu' t-vnuuj.;. 1 inlil luju aiul 


stmu* other listriu-rs at luist Hampton of a dinner at- 
tempted st>nie ten vents before at our house in New Ro- 
chelle. At that earlier tiinner ten guests were expected, 
making n total paily of twelve. All hut one were 
coming from New 'Vhuk Chty. There was a hli/./.ard on 
the day set, ami the tudv gtiest to arrive was a lady living 
in New Rochelle. She dhl jjot re.aeh the house until 
nemly tune o’ehn’k in tht' evt'iiing, and was then in the 
arms t>f her cunelunan. 'I'he coupe in whicli she had 
passed nenrlv an hont ijving to c«»ver a quarter of a mile 
was stalled in thi* '.now-diilt on tun hawn. 

Wlu-n the ladv was tliawed <int ami revived, and as 
we faei'd the Howt^zs jtzid the ^.alteti zdittozzds, this solitary 
guest on my tight said to mv wife on my left, “If you 
were ptit tltis on ilje stage m4»tdv wouh! believe it.” 

‘riiere was n featme of oiir table that became an ef- 
fective piopeity in a insi act. This was n hole .some 
eigltteen intlies szpnne, which, eonlraiv to the expostida- 
tums of «mt local l atpentet, I had cut in the centre of the 
table. In this opening was lilted a eojjper pan that 
caught the itidt Izom ,i tiny iountain that coukl play 
ov*er stones ami teins wh*"n we hail visitors or felt senti- 
mental ourselves. It was a pel feel little fountain, regu- 
Iftleil umfei the tiiiile by a key wfiieh no man ought to 
expect a w'omaii to iraeh, and it w'orked sat is! act only 
nine times out ol ten, or until a bit ol <liit ot some aquatic 
insect g<a itit<i its pinhole m»//.le. then it spurted eecen- 
tiieully ami vvas a irgul.ir fool thing. 

One niglit biami-. WiK.iU hml ilte attention of the 
company and whs iiilmg .t gomi story when tlse hmntain 
took one ol liicse bts. I he -.fleam struck lair and squiue 
on the still b..s.,m ol his iliess shirt am! made a noise 
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|ic‘fiirr I riMilJ gr! iiiitirr Umi iftr i,r% 4 

Ilf ivairr mTIII Mt. \ViI\oIi\ Iml ;l iluln'l i:;!riiti|i! 

||i% 1I«" lUflirti ll{l ht% l4pr|% llhr 4 ^4l|uf 111411 ufi 

llir lil'iilgr iiIhI lirltt tii% pLiir, r mrtl tlir tMiiii** 

Imn siflrr itml, Imf ifir I'l.itur* rpi^uilr ;iF 

illljif %%hvn \%r lulii if 
If* rxjiLiin f}ir |■|ll!4/ll i*il llir whrir ilir i ||,'||| 

tliui hrrii* lliitl **fir griillr %4iil: ** \|i Ih»»i|i4\^ 

\ini iiiighf 111 jitil lliml in 4 jiL.iv/* 

\\ firii 1 jitrM'iilrt.t itii.*-* in. it «* 11 4! I J-'riniv fir **4 it! ifiiit 

IK* jiLi% I igli! ciiiilii iii.ikr nvnr tli.in .n t if, itiiil 
It \% AS iijKiii Iin fi.inlri liui! I %! 4 i!r 4 o\it ?<> liini ilnil 

llir tinilrfiiil as ^ultuirnl, %nl!i il.\ %uggr%iii.in,, f.i 
fill ill 4 l!ilrr*^ 4 i! 

llirtf WAS 4 I l4|\! H lt!l rlll|i!\ III |}ir 

?il 41 4 r, VI Si f I w I tn.l w f" I **«.'* tug ft I .ii 4 I. 1 ■> » u L I ’ / 1 L i-nl^ 

ijiil Ilf ilirtin I iin! in **n!v 4 kitilirn ih.iu .iii4 .4 ’ 4114 II 
|iilir !iil4r fiMin llir vifliigr grriri.il !.|*il rvrli ll 

inilrlitinr in ilisli.iil .fiHr.iilr.ni, \I«* jil.r^ tii4f«ii4! In 

IVilh %%AS il MllmthAtt liiiin.r, |%^ 4 .i!r 4 In, 4 iif| 

ftir rvnung hI 4 n.l i.iiiinrf, llirir 

i'!!ii|iiii*l irnnlv lr 4 %n\ iiiii.! i'liili" |}ir ‘.tuicLi 4n*i llir lirinir 
riilllil utlivr. fjiir%!niii: \Vliiil is fin* !m"*I ii%** In lii.ikr 
<4 itlill %r| i4 .? Alir-m'rf . till" r 1 1 iL nl 4 ! 1» »ll III 

il jir|%iJ|| Ilf ilkr l‘igr| 4Uil i ;|f/l 

fill HU, Wh.il |i<*r‘»»ni wiiiil«i |»r llir in**'.! rliriinr iigntr 

iiiidrr It ami ? A giil ! 

I l«i<.ik llir ji|Mj|.»%r4n|ll«i4!l!f|f uji!r»l iflliliri ji.ll f V iil* 
flliMlril, ttliiilr II in lisiiini fit liir g;:!, 4 gnr'.f m tli** Irri^r; 
lllfttir itir Iii4y fir|gii}i*n %viri *4iii^‘4 ilitM itir IniiM* 
hy llir riiiirlifiinii iJir giiT^ iiiii4riiinirit m 4 I m llir 4 I- 
friliniis Ilf II Vniltig linili %%fi4i fiipi l»rrn !*4n|i»*f 4nl> i 4''4 

ill! Iiy tlir gill liccan^c nf a Hernial m! ivliiiii Pnili tir 4ii4 


the nKniirtl latlv w«'rr iiinwnit, l>iit which was sufli- 
ti t! in its lusi prc^caUathni. I’hen I drove 
the >iiuu>' jnat!, an uiehiieet, into liu* house frtun a near- 
In ioi> t>t li h jihiuie, unaware «»!' the gitTs presence or of 
the piitiiiiiil iHnner tu»ti! he .’urives. With the people 
livinp in the InniM' anti the father atul tntUher of the 
hnstes*. ant! tise jiaious hiishatu! of t!u* married lutly I 
hat! pt'iiph- e!iiinj.',h i<ir a stttrv. I cannot repeal a play, 
nt»t even u phn. in these pages, i»ut believe I have here- 
with p.iten entsugfi !" iiulieale the spi igluliness t)f the sui)- 
jeet aiiil the miIIu imu v t»f the niaterial. 

When the tiiinetlv was titme, after some sis weeks of 
raltiei intensive wiiiing, we caileil it “Mrs. 1 .eiiingweir.s 
liiHits.'* I ttihin.in iimnetliaielv accepted it and told me 
fie windtl wire tne to ihuis wheti time and a place in the 
ihealies weie lipe for it. I came Jiver the next midwinter, 
when I touml the ratliant (h 1% with anotlter one of his 
eviraoiilinai V e.isis. It was a way with Mr. I‘rohman 
to see unu i >gni/ed uiiiliiy in a y<»ung woman and quickly 
give her oppoit unitie. to jiiove her worth ti» the public. 
*l hough these iippi u lunilii's eotdil be devised, it wasn’t 
always pos.ilile to make tl»e pulilie accept l!u' lady at 
bis estimate *4 bei, Mv jreolh'ction is that when the 
pubbe bad failed, however, C 1 ‘. was more nearly right 
than tin* gi final juiv. 

Such a pit! had come uiuhr his attention at that time 
in the pris-m of 1 ,iv If.ivis, a most intelligent actress, 
with a nuth'«d pnh.ip*. a little too delicate il anyllting. 
h hati luoir the qn.ibtv <4 tlie miniature painter’s atten- 
tion to ’.111)! in If. .uid t<» details thuit is ellective in the 
phivlfou'.e, w bu h M '.pMnds mote readily to the broader 
ttHultrs, Ml. I robman had stalled her in “Lady Rfise’s 
Daughiri,” fraiuieii hn in ”1 he Whitewashing of Julia” 






nui imiNT C)l- MV 

.'iml in "Hir Hah Mrs, T<t mv pni 

anti drlij;!!! hr f.iuiui f..r lun m llu* v.ninj* -id i h.,vr i 
fi-m-d I.I in ihr. -.li»rv t»f tnmr fir ih-.u-Ju w.i., 

i.'<!r .-I iur {ilirnuun. \iu| in tu 

Mis, a jHtfnl sn}tj»..if ataf i'nniJ.imuHshij*, 

assrm!>lr.t a 4 .is! iliat imhalrt! ihrsr r^v rllmi jilavn 
Ma4;air! inin/i.m, fhiu jniiininritfU in ihr |nihla- aJh 
lunt, Jrs’.ir ii ish 't, uur »»t llji' |»t‘s! mJ ihr t'tiimaltf'iuu 
h.jtnihv Himm.nnl. a vnv imjiv Jratiuif; ttutn.in; aj 
lhal ran lli u! ai tir'.-., Aiiiiir Adam-., in iihri ♦>! Mam; 
"Vn I hr lut'ii Itr iiatl li.niiiii,' nii'it thru as iiusv 

« >|ii al lank William C ,>*111 li'u.iv am! Smtaii 

als.i ihr j»..jnilai Javk Hamrs. ail.n; I'.inr 

I a^fi'uh uhu had iirrn traiuir*! in s<»jnr I iMhman pr 
limti.iiis; that rxnHml Amniran 1. '>iiniiian, l.mi 
Hawn-; and !ha! almost Iasi .4 ihr finr i.fd Amnii. 
I^tnihinan tlir lair duhn ti. Sasdlr. Ihr triuai 

in>» mnnlais t.| ilu- r.iinjianv in ihr minor |,* 4 rs wr 
mmr ihan adiajualr. ll. I', luinrd ljus ra.t iivri l.i m 
Hifh ihr '^avus Ihralir. whrrr irhraisals vsmdd hr m 
inlrn n|)!ri!. I hnr was l» irplm r in ifjr i on 

jiiiiiH.* fill irvi%i*iii^ i.if r*j|'t In |:if^ illiidr ill llir lr"^: 
and (.*, 1 >, nrvrr lamr nrar iis imiil ihr ni*^hl uf uur thr; 
trlir.'tl s/if. 

h mill i«- inirrrsiin^* l., in-nid a tvjiii at Id.ihinan die- 
frln arsal. Hr s..mrlnnrs drpailrd fr>»m his lulr, Inil h 
lUHiuin mas in havr siuh a irhraisal mith n .IhhIv i 
fmnl hill ihi" anlhnt atid hmisrlf, h.sam an assisiai 
diirilui m a man mhn had hrid a and was •.uji|».r.r 

In hiivr sr, mr ialrirsi in ihr srifm,.; mas m.i alh.rtr.l I 
enmr in fmnl nf ihr ruiiiun, I rnnrmhrt sm h an ii 
inisiun hy rt {irrfiaily insnind slaj^r.man.trtri sslju lani 
init* a hn\ nf ihr C.iiUtinn Ihraltc mhrn wr ivrir dnin 
" I hir Oihrr Girl.'* 
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C. !■'. said til !utn, “What are you tiding there?” 

“I uant tM hmk. at the scene, Mr. hVolunan.” 

“We’ll till yeu uImiuI tlsut,” anti the functionary clis- 

appeared. 

Out dirss rehearsal for “Mrs, Leliingwell’s 13oots” 
was at tlie Satot. (h Id anti I were alone. I'he presen- 
tation proeetnied exactly as a hrsl night, with every for- 
mality <iiis<-r\ i’d. 

W'hen the first act was over he .saiti to me, “The.sc 
people aren’t acting.” 

“'rhey’re not?” 

“ No, tile'. ‘if living !” 

It was a pictty lomplitnent tti tin* eompany, and I 
trietl to steal some of it for the autluir; liut that was 
entiiclv a mental process. When our last curtain fell, 
(1 h'. Ijad it laiam up again; tlu* ciitupjiny was called 
on the stage atu! in a few heartening and sincere phrases 
he told tlu-m how highly lie rstimateti their work, 'riieie 
was no neisi at *iur fust performance to reverse his opin- 
ion. I tiki* til jceur in my thougltis to that engagement 
ami to tfuit fiappv family of filayers, and I like to write 
aliout it. rhose iih al eondititms are wliat every player 
tireams of when he comes into tite theatre and what every 
playwright ha*, in mind when he sets thnvn a line. Noth- 
ing is so heahli-giy ing anti henelieial ns this full, unim- 
pedeif eypiessii.u and ijjterpretatitin. 

In ’' The had of Ikiw tucket,” tif wliieh I have written 
above, D’Oisav’s success was market!. When !u* hatl 
playrtl it well intfi the tliirt! year and there was tmly what 
was callei! the small time open to liim he grew jinxious 
fiir am It her yehicle, and felt that he could make better 
monetary anangements elseyvhere than he then hatl 
with bi Shelie. Mr. b'rohman had revised Ids measure 
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of D’Orsay nml now him as i*f stollar ma;»nitti(!c. 

I was commissinmal to wriic him a siuvrssnr to **i>a\v- 
tuckcl.” D’Orsay ’.s amhitimi made !um ask ahu fur a 
nu>rc stifjstantial purpiisc in thr j»!av. Thr ijjst vcrsioti 
oi “'rho Ftnhassy liall” was, in a four-act 

}>!ay, mainly attuinjiting conualv, tml witli a quiti* sciious 
note at the eiul rtf' its lltijil act. ( hu hi .f jii/Ja was iti 
New Haven. Mr. {'‘rtrhman eouht not jiftrmk He saiti 
he wouhi hase his ojtinain (tf the plav tntiielv upon my 
teieyraphie reptut of its len-ptiou, ami not upon the 
notices or Opiaktus !»• would r,rl foiiu otheis. 

! wired liim, ‘*A diytiitted irosi." 

there is liiite value in poiint into flu- laae.ous for tins 
result. One ot them, lurwevei, h.is iuteu*.! . I he cnil of 
the thirrl act was a well-tlehiieti couiiut lu iweeu a ■■mister 
interest in the play and D’Or-av, who h.td the heroic 
element. The climax t»f this tonilim wa-. th.am.tf i.o-il hy 
I) Oj'say s feariup, fiom some di|iloiii;ita' irciud the leaf 
tliat was the vital issue. I lus he did umlei the ihetoiieal 
eueourap.emeut of the eharacter pl,i\ed lt\ that evc. IIeut 
cometiian, Hany Harwotul, D’thsav etuupl.iimt! that 
his suppttjt at the serious tuojiuist w.e. not suHuietU. 
There was stuae justiee in his ^ I, din. I i.u w.iod v .mteuded 
lliat there wasn’t material in his line-, to eroke the ap- 
plause that we expeeted. Ill mv own opinion the fate 
ot the piece was so well settled that wlu tlu i Haiwtjod 
was right or we were light eouhl mu aihat the nllimate 
result. Anti .Mr. Haiwtiod s efici ti^ t ur .’. along, the line'< 
ol Ids own work as a r’ometli.in i*. too well known to re- 
(jrdie anylaidy’s reinforcement. 

At Hartford one night ! tried on H.irwoo.I*-. wig. and 
he generously eonsenteii to mv going, on fm ht. ch.tiacter 
in that pcrforinuncc. With the tiilleieut tieatmeni of 
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tKe stump-speecli material tKe act got the calls that it 
potentially held. The value of this was only my own 
assay of the stuflP, because Harwood’s association with 
the enterprise was worth much more than the material 
in question. 

Frohman saw the piece in Philadelphia and was de- 
pressed. The lay reader should understand the interests 
at stake. To fail then was to throw an entire company 
out of employment in November; to give in a measure 
a black eye to the reputation of the star and to leave on 
the hands of the management an expensive production, 
including scenery and costumes and a fair stock of print- 
ing. Despite its feebleness as theatrical text the play 
had shown us that D’Orsay was more acceptable in his 
proper comedy work than he was as a pseudo-leading 
man. 

As C. F. and I leaned over the bulkhead of the Chest- 
nut Street Theatre I recalled my experiences in rewriting 
the Crane plays “For Money” and “The Governor of 
Kentucky,” and lesser work on the unsigned scripts that 
C. F. himself had called me in to patch or carpenter. 
I thought I saw my way to make a three-act comedy of 
what we had. I told him so. My family was in Paris. 
I was a bit uneasy about them. I said if he would lay 
off the company for four weeks that I would jump over 
to Paris and back, and I thought we could salvage all 
the investment enumerated, with the exception of the 
four weeks’ time held in the theatres. C. F. was delighted 
with the proposal. D’Orsay and I took the same steamer 
for the other side, he going ostensibly to see some member 
of his family supposed to be ill. I wrote on the boat and 
worked rapidly in Paris. 

In three weeks after leaving New York, D’Orsay and 
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I Again took a same steamer tnr Asneriia, where 
were two in a total «)f five first-ealan passen-eis. On the 
boat 1 finished tlie revisitm. 'Pwo i!a\s after we lanife<i 
we had seript and jjarts typed ariti iiegan rehearsals, with 
that delightfnl aetor, Imrrest Kolnnsun. aihled to the 
cast and assoeiated with Harwooil. The three-aet ver- 
sion of “'I'he Einfjassy Ball,” a purely f'aivieal attempt, 
was sueeessful. We |dnyed it two veats. 

Paris lacks tiie ocean, but wiili this i-veeptioji it has 
as many sidiurbati enticements as New Ymk, atu! t!te 
I^arisian is as tiecustonu'd to tuiming awa\ tium ilu* eiiy 
fur a little one oi two dav vaeaiitm as .tn\ metiopoliian 
that we know. lo ehaiip.e tlw ideas t/aona? /to ii/ee.v, 
as they .say - is with them a fVeqtient ael of mental sani- 
tation. \\V made a jjuiiy of sonu* twelv«’ or Idteeii .Amer- 
icans, children inchideil, who were .at tiu' put tv hamlet 
of Montigny-sur-l.oing itt tlie midtlh- of Aptil in 
on one of these adopted ntninns. I’iu' triface of the 
Ildtel \‘anne Rouge has its retaining wall of sttme, w, ashed 
by the slow w.aters of the Rivei I.oing that meandjas In, 
lu'Id alnuist lit lakelike retartlatitm b\ the icimu', or watra'- 
gate, that aeeumtdales ilnan for ifte near-bv mill. This 
little terrace, some fifty !»y fifty feel of giavelhal level, 
with its eiieidar tables of slteet-ir<»n and weaiheipriiof 
chairs, sets like a .stage to the low and thealtieal tavaiie 
of the toy hotel, wliere by a fair iump fiom the giomid 
oiu* can almost eateh tlu* sill of the sta •»nd'',!oi v window'. 

On Wednesday the trippers had gone home and our 
American colony had the pl.iee to mnsrlves. A vnv 
obviou.s bridal eou|>le came tliai evening; the yonng man 
witli the brcaieh whiskers of the peiiod, the luide in the 
attractive and now anticpuited costume of the date, both 
oblivious to the .strangens win,. wer<> sp^-akiug I-nglish. 
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After a little rowboat trip in the twilight the couple dis- 
appeared. We were at caji au lait on the terrace on 
Thursday morning. The children at the balustrade were 
feeding the swans when the small diamond-paned comic- 
opera windows of the upper room opened and there 
appeared the bridegroom in a suit of lavender pajamas 
whose newly laundered and utterly unruffled condition 
invited attention. 

Doctor Tom Robbins at our table said: “See those 
immaculate pajamas on the new groom ! ” 

All looked and some one remarked, “Yes, a new groom 
sleeps clean”; an amusing line, but not so tenacious as 
alone to fix the Thursday morning of that nineteenth 
day of April. The event that did that was the arrival 
of the morning paper relating the catastrophe in San 
Francisco, then called an earthquake, but by common 
consent since referred to as the fire. 

- One of our laughing party was Mrs. Chase, who had 
been a Miss Mizner, sister of Wilson and Addison Miz- 
ner, Californians. Mr. Chase was still in the States, and 
the reports of the devastation included territory in which 
the family had important financial and sentimental in- 
terests. Other Californians were in our party, with par- 
ents, brothers, and sisters in the stricken city. The blow 
made everything else forgotten; not only those directly 
and personally affected but all the Americans knew their 
vacation was over and their stations were at the lines of 
quickest communication. 

It is rather fine to remember the promptness with 
which the Americans in Paris acted at that time. The 
American Chamber of Commerce assembled the next 
morning upon a call from its president printed in the 
Paris New York Herald. It was a crowded meeting, at- 
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toiulctl iu>t <»nly hy the tijetiihers hut hy inunv .sdjtHjriicrs 
iuuf transients, lliere was .sunn- little jx-rsoiial ini'tirma- 
tion, not uiueh; the ealiles were hfueketf. Men of prunih 
neiH'i* am! ptnver .'uhiresseil the eiinij)any, am! running 
true to iorm alter the Amerieatt inatiuer the iirst tlelinito 
action hy the chainiier was an ap|jropriatiun and a vol- 
unteer suirseriptiun. 'I’housunds ef dollars were im- 
mediately pledged. The mayor of San iTaneiseo was 
telegrapheil. When, alua a peiiotl <»!' two or three <!ay.s, 
tin* rather proud Init fairly self-reliant reply was received 
tlsat outside suhseript ions were not needed, the American 
ehamher met again and the rnonev wasdivertei! to a loan 
lund availalde to such ( .alilornians as found themselves 
in Pans with their eommuniealions cut or their sources 
ol supply destroyed, 'riiese were piineipaflv students in 
the art schools, the Sorhonne, the Beau\-Aits. and the 
musical institutions. Hut how fine tin- spiiit, fiow ad- 
mitalde that liighly cultivated ethical capaeitv to re- 
.spond f How tlirilHiig its demonstration ! It w.as, of 
course, a aunjmratively small remiion, hut it was very 
like the stir that went over .all Anieriea that sixth tlay 
m April, ipi-, when tfie resolutiou of Cungie.ss decided 
that we Wane in the war. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


SOURCES OF INSPIRATION 

One of the delightful conditions in the home life in 
Paris, at least from the view-point of an American, is 
the attitude of the domestic servants to the enterprise. 
Paris is divided into arrondissements, or, as we would 
call them, wards, each with its own mayor and police 
and domestic courts and administration. In somewhat 
similar division, each neighborhood has its little four 
corners of shops that supply the neighborhood. There 
are the caf4, the baker, the grocer, and the butcher. To 
these shops each morning the cook, after the breakfast 
hour, goes for her purchases of the day. The shopkeepers 
very frankly allow her lo per cent on the day’s order and 
pay it to her then in cash. There is no attempt to con- 
ceal this and there is no way to get around it. If the 
mistress of the house thinks to get the supplies at a lower 
price or get them at the same price and to receive the 
commission that is paid to the cook she finds herself go- 
ing contrary to established custom and badly mistaken. 
The cook’s commissions run on all supplies bought that 
pass through her department and arc in any way affected 
by her art. All other supplies, such as wines, candies, 
cakes, and candles, bought outside, pay a percentage to 
the waitress. 

The receipt of this commission of lo per cent to each 
of these functionaries results in the production of a per- 
ennial amiability. In America, in a modest family, the 
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announcement of a projected dinner-party is apt to create 
some resentment. It is never the basis of increased hap- 
piness, and too frequently repeated is likely to call forth 
a demand for an increase in wages or a maid’s notice of 
intention to quit. Either of these reactions is more apt 
to be brought about in Paris by a failure to have parties 
or a practice of having even too few of tiumi. 

Another feature of this buying by the domestics is its 
real economy. The French cinsinihv who needs a bit of 
onion to flavor a soup will buy one spring onion, ami the 
greengrocer makes no objection to selling it. Or she may 
buy one button from a bulb oi garlic, or get a sprig of 
parsley the size of a teaspoon. These' intimate ingredients 
in America are bought by the bunch, or tt'n centV worth 
in the minimuni, a small portion of them used .-nui the 
remainder permitted to get stale an<i be tlirown out. 

Perhys It was an appreciation of tiiese t'eonomics 
that induced us to bring with us from bVanee, when we 
finally came back, our waitress, Ceciie. Periiaps it was 
because the children had taken a liking to iier matronly 
attentons. At any rate, we found ourselvt's installed 
with Ceefle in the middle distance of our domestic field 
at East Hampton in our first summer after our return 
The cook was an Irishwoman, between whose tempera- 
ment and Ceciles there seemed to be no friction what- 

maid was a CJerman girl whom we 

and" ood oniftret »»■■>«• 

ome additional guests from the East Hamptin colony. 
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I never got all the merits of the discussion, hut I remem- 
ber vividly it ended by Lizzie hitting Cecile on the fore- 
head almost between the eyes with a raw egg. Cecile 
understood the raw egg and declined to remove any of 
the evidence until she had showed herself in her con- 
sequent plight to my wife and me. 

Our previous experience with the two girls was suf- 
ficient to tell us that this was the culmination, and after 
a brisk but earnest talk on the back porch Lizzie got her 
valise and the chauffeur took her to the 2.13 train. When 
Cecile learned that Lizzie had gone she came into the 
dining-room and demanded to know if madame had per- 
mitted I allemande to depart “sans que je sois soulagie ” — 
“without me being soothed.” 

This end of the hostilities, with no treaty as to repara- 
tions, wore on Cecile’s mind and she soon left for France. 

I escorted her from East Hampton one hundred and one 
miles to New York, and then through the city to the 
steamer Savoie. On the way I interpreted for her at 
four or five shoe-stores, in each of which she indulged 
her hope to find a pair of shoes for herself with la nuance 
de la coupe de ceux de madame — the shade of the cut of 
those of madame. We might ultimately have found 
them but that the French steamship line had a way of 
refusing to hold a departing boat for anybody. 

Disappointed but gaie, Cecile went up the gangplank, 
which trembled like the drawbridge under the famed 
flight of Marmion, and into an agitated group of sailors 
whose voluble though informal but competing welcome 
promised spirited and articulate entertainment for the 
homeward trip. Perhaps that East Hampton egg started 
Cecile upon discoveries relatively as important as those 
following the one Columbus discussed with Isabella. 
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Down at East irani{>tfm fur tlic suinincr, om* <,f ,,ur 
first callers in the wuuds was Mr. .hdui Drew. wii,> 
motored over from his suiinuer home near ilu* diuK.s 
Th.e talk ol the S»in JnafK'iseu earthfjimke ri'innult'd him 
of a Icttci he had rt'centlv received frum his iu*phew 
Jack Barrymore. Jack ha.! f»eim in San Franeisi'n the 
night of tJio.se shoe’ ks and tJnil lire, Jfe \\rutt‘ nf his ex 
periences briefly but dramatiealfv. Dnele John had the 
letter. At the first .shuek .lavk had riv,, r„,m l,is I,,..! 
at the PahuT Ih.tel, An.iihei vi.,Ieiii hi, eh h;id thruivii 
mm against a duur,^ wliieh !»aif >dvrn wav and let fiim 
fall upon the rim .>1 tlu* bathlufj, hurting Ids side f}.. 
soon found himsvlfin the street with an iii-.issorted eul 
ection of ,,uvl. The next dav he „u-I ,he olher „,e,„. 
bers of the Wrihe C.dher (aimpanv, with ufileli at that 
time he was playing. { !e and the oifu-r men uf the emn- 
pany were taken m charge hv the military and forced 
to help cieai tlie streets by [dfing i nicks. 

I was_ entirely taken up with the iJramatie side of ifu* 
descnption;_ but Umde John. w!m hu . aiwavs persisted 

whit ‘‘vunenlar pussessiuns. smiled s.nuc 

what sardonically as he .said: - Ves. it took a eunvuRion 

of Nature to get hmi into a liathtub ami tin* Cnited 
States Army to make him wurkf ^ 

stellar poaiti,.,! hrb.e pi,,:,-':''::. i;:;.':;:';';,: 

iXIX th?'^' T"'- ■''™‘ 

thatycarwa,s Pribisdid t ""'rT 'f 

bv Henr^r RI«r.„ H .'iHf. .^lodiste, tlu- bunk 

Fo., V.! X d br'i 

auuioi ol A Almiutain i-.un.pa,” ’‘The 
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Kentuckians,” “ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
and other books. At the Lyceum Theatre “The Lion 
and the Mouse” was in its second year. “The Music 
MasStcr,” witfi David Whirfield, was playing at tlie Bijou. 
Both oi these plays were written by Charles Klein, who 
sank with Charles I'rohman on the Lusitania. Klein 
was notably a dramatizer of popular themes. His art 
was largely the newspaper transferred to the stage. 
“The Lion and the Mouse” and “The Gamblers” were 
each a tluaitrieal view of big business, and “The Third 
Degree’ was a presentation of the police methods of the 
time. A young writer claiming attention with his second 
play, ^ I he C.horus Lady,” in which Rose Stahl was 
appeariiig at the (iarrick Theatre, was James Forbes, now 
in the Inuit rank of his profession and having to his 
credit “ I he bamous Mrs. I’air,” in many respects the 
best of all the post-war plays. Henry Miller and Mar- 
garet Anglin were having a gratifying succe.ss in William 
Vaughan Moody’s play, “The Great Divide,” at the Prin- 
cess riieatre. Henry Arthur Jones’ “ Hypocrites ” was at 
the Hudson. P.leanor Robson was at the Liberty Theatre 
in “Nurse Marjorie” by Israel Zangwill, who had had a 
respectful hearing with his “Children of the Ghetto,” 
played a year or two earlier. John Drew was playing 
Pinero’s sombre, rectangular, but well-made “His House 
in Order.” Marie Cahill was starring in “Marrying 
Mary” at Daly’s, with the tuneful score by Silvio Ilein. 
Alice PTegan Rice’s “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” later to be accepted in London as the typical 
American picture, was at the New York Theatre. 
Among the lighter pieces were Hattie Williams’ produc- 
tion of “The Little Cherub,” with Ivan Caryll’s music. 
Lillian Russell at the Savoy in “Barbara’s Millions,” and 
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*3* ifu.si, Hith two Of tlifre /or •" ^pu- 

the theatrical prestaitatitnis of that year. 

ntin^ oi Klein and Blo.ssom and Ivan Cirvfr ir 
whom arc* gone, takes my mind to one of T ^ 

mw'tmK-jilacis, tlio antonHim <if Clrirli's' "j"'’'; 

O Ikt <lranmtist.s whom ,,t ' 1 u>hmai,. 

who are now with the mamrot, , »» ^ there and 

ten TI... nM ^ inajoiiiy were Ilenry Guv 

,>;mo»K the. „.„st lihulA. of ull ,h.. F 

" ™“™ ti'o hoot „f ■•tih. I it,h 

which Ivan Caryll furnKheJ tt. ^'iH-iuh, for 

the Empire Th,:.,tr<. W, 

hkely to know I entifPn’t t the one most 

when" 1 h„d.:'; ‘z: ; '-T" 

that he has Been in tir i V to-day 

A Ff n t ' t htiy Workllli^ tiown-s! ifrv* 

Alf Hayman had promoted him t,. *i V 

taka, him on his ,r«, n' 

groat iifFcctioii ihr him V / i always had a 

Pttal and con,i„„„| h,.v ■ 

htveryhody around the tiu*atre s,u2' Vt 

It WM only n t,,u,,i„„ of (I ' j ' A " *""' P'ty- 

"t't. IIo n.iKht drop „ir Jt «,v Z ,u iT, ,‘ '' '""™ 

Air Hayman „Ll his 

r>mmy Shea, the energetie whihl ri J ’ 

years in the box-olfice ^is d,.'! V « h»r so many 

wfitt, IS dtad; Sam Meyer.s, ruddy and 
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genial publicity man and fixture about the place, one 
of Peter’s patrons and sympathizers, is dead; Frohman 
went down with the Lusitania; none of the old force 
survives. But the colored boy, Peter Mason, with his 
one lung, is still, in 1922, the factotum of the theatre. 

Soon after our return from France I had an experi- 
ence which was important to me and which may have 
significance for people engaged in writing for the theatre. 
At least it will have if I can tell it in a way that will con- 
vey my own attitude toward the question it contains. 
Mr. Belasco had, at the theatre that then bore his name 
and is now the Republic, a drama of the California min- 
ing days called “The Girl of the Golden West,” in which 
Miss Blanche Bates was featured. The story of this 
play, if I may indicate it by simply touching its struc- 
tural features, is of a Western Sheris’ somewhat older 
than a girl with whom he is in love. The girl is his su- 
perior in social quality. Her fancy is taken by a more 
modern and modish man, a newcomer in the locality, 
who turns out to be a criminal. It is the sheriff’s duty 
to arrest him. The man takes refuge in the house of the 
girl. She hides him and when the sheriff comes denies 
any knowledge of him. The sheriff is about to leave 
when a bit of evidence attracts his attention to the hid- 
ing-place; the man is forced to come forth; the sheriff, 
out of consideration for the girl and contrary to his duty, 
permits him to escape. 

This is an excellent play, full of color of the epoch that 
it presents. Some of my friends on the press had written 
to me that it was manifestly a reproduction of my play 
of “In Mizzoura,” written some thirteen years before. 
The story of “In Mizzoura,” again telling by high lights 
in its construction, is of a Western sheriff somewhat older 
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thun a girl with whom he is iti love. The girl is his su- 
perior in social quality. Her fancy is taken hy a more 
nuKlern anti modish man, a newcosner in the locality, who 
turns out to be a criminal. It is the sherilf’s duty to 
arrest him. The man takes refuge in the house of tim 
girl. She hides him and when the sheritf comes denies 
any knowledge of him. Tlie sheriff is aixvut to leave 
when a bit of evidenei* attracts his attention to the hid- 
ing-place; the man is forced to come fortli. Tiu* sheriff, 
out of consideration for the girl and contrary to his duty, 
permits him to escape. 

'rhese identical situations in tliat perfect setpumce 
could easily have been cited and in a re.asonable cottrt 
made to liave in my own case a proj>rietary claim. But 
there had Iseen a similar o.vperienee, si>mewhal earlier 
and with an erpial resemld.anee, which fiad taught me 
consideration. .My play of “Arizona” dealt with a young 
army oflieer who, trying to shield a woman, placed him- 
.sclf liable to a charge of theft. He resigned from the 
army, went West, bee;une a cowboy, later nwt his old 
enemy of the earlier days, and in a tjuarrel with him the 
enemy was shot. ’Fhat the hero had not kilUai him was 
pnwed by the fatal bullet beiiig of amitfier eulilier than 
that of the hero’s gtm, and lu* was ac([uitted. Mr. bidwin 
Milton Royle some time later wrote a play with those 
relationslups aiul that setjuenee of events whieii In* called 
“'Fhe Stpiaw Man.” One agent and one m.aftager told 
me that upon the reading of it they hail declined t{> con- 
.sider it, feeling that it too closely resembled ■*.\ri/.ona.” 

Now I happened to have seen .Mr. R.oyle’s play when, 
•so to speak, it was in the era<!le. He prodneed at the 
Lambs Club a little piece in which an Englishman living 
with a squaw wife in the West was called upon hy a so- 
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licitor from London who came for the purpose of telling 
him that he had inherited a title, and, although he cared 
nothing for it himself, it properly belonged to his little 
half-breed son, whose mother was the squaw wife. The 
squaw wife, overhearing and understanding enough of 
this to know that she was standing in the way of both 
the husband and the little half-breed boy for whom title 
and fortune were waiting in England, killed herself. It 
was a tragic one-act play, and Mr. Royle was advised 
by everybody to elaborate it into a four-act drama. He 
was obliged thereupon to think of his hero leaving Eng- 
land for sufficient reason, which, nevertheless, should be 
nothing against his character; and by the dramatist’s 
formula he had him leaving for the sake of a woman, 
and had him leaving under a cloud. The simplest cloud 
for an army officer to quit under was a charge of mis- 
appropriation of funds, and in the Wild West relations 
that followed for the purpose of the play he had the fight 
and the exculpation of the hero by the swift and simple 
evidence of a bullet not fitting his gun. 

I had used that device some years before in “Arizona.” 
But I didn’t invent it. It was a bit of material evidence 
in more than one Western inquest, and the fact of fitting 
the bullet to the gun of a man accused of killing was one 
of the first steps in legal identification familiar to every 
reporter. And Mr. Royle was forced into the construc- 
tion of his drama by most natural and logical sequences. 

When Mr. Belasco wanted to write Blanche Bates 
into a mining-camp a sheriff was the most likely lover; 
and the most logical rival, in order to establish conflict, 
would be a man who was rival not only in the affections 
of the girl but an opponent in the line of the sheriff’s 
duty; that would make him a criminal. And if the sheriff 
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once got after that criminal any dramatist, in or< 
hold his people of interest together, would probably 
of the criminal taking refuge in the home of the gi: 
somebody had come along and pointed out the i 
blance of these situations to those in “In Mizzoni 
would, nevertheless, have been Mr. Belasco’s Hu 
go ahead with his play in its new color and in the c 
of its epoch and write his story. I thought he had 
this in such fine fashion that I regarded his pla^- 
valuable exhibit of how the mind of a trained drai 
works when once given a strong and stimulating si 
tion to start back from and build a sequence of & 
I speak of these two examples because the thea 
filled with their like. So are the other arts. The: 
five notable pictures of the “Last Supper” by pa 
of the Renaissance, each valuable principally bee a 
shows the temperament of the artist working w'ii 
material. 

The courts are sometimes burdened with questi^ 
this kind, and it takes a wise judge to see where t 
dividual right ceases and the common right in a,i 
begins. I remember reading that some Chicago 
had decided upon apparently sufficient evidence 
Francis Bacon had written the plays of William S 
speare. A Chicago judge decided that a citizen o 
place had given Edmond Rostand the idea for F 
mantic poetical play, “Cyrano de Bergerac,” appa 
oblivious of the fact that Savinien Cyrano de Bei 
born in 1620 at the chl.teau of that name in P^i 
was a French writer and duellist, had the persona 
syncrasies that were the identifying marks of orgj 
in the work of the Chicago author; had himself v 
plays and poems and had already suggested by I 
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and writings “Micromegas,” a philosophic romance by 
Voltaire, and “Gulliver’s Travels” by Dean Swift. 

A year or two later than the time of which I am writing 
I was called as an expert witness in a suit at Washington, 
where a newspap>er man somewhat new to the theatre 
was suing a dramatist who had never seen the newspaper 
man’s libretto, charging that the second libretto was 
taken from it. One resemblance was that both books 
had two elderly couples and two juvenile couples in love. 
The judge thought this not so important when it was 
pointed out to him that a majority of operas, especially 
comic operas, were made up of double quartets. It was 
a musical rather than a literary requirement. 

At a risk of being tiresome on the subject, let me 
relate an instance of this year 1922. A few weeks ago 
at the request of their author I wrote an introduction 
to four little plays by Mr. Percy Knight that are to be 
printed in a single volume. One of those plays has for 
its subject the burial of the unknown soldier in London, 
and deals in poetic fashion with the meeting of a girl 
and an English veteran who come to the palings of the 
graveyard, both believing that they knew the man. 
The girl has brought some flowers for a dead sweetheart; 
the soldier is morally certain that the unknown was his 
pal. 

This little scene had been played in one of the Lambs’ 
gambols. At a more recent gambol Mr. Emmett Corrigan 
had a sketch which I did not see, but which was reported 
in committee as being a dialogue between a man and 
wife in America who have lost a son. The topic is the 
burial of the unknown soldier at Washington. For some 
reason the father feels that the unknown boy is theirs, 
and upon the breast of the mother whom he has en- 
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dcavorcd to console he pins a star. A very I'xperienced 
and indignant dramatist was proposing that .Mr. C^oirigan 
shoulcf I)c disciplirtetl for this ap[)ropriation of an itiea. 
Wlien asked to give an ojjinion upon the propriety of 
such a procedure my answer was that the unknown sol- 
dier's odicia! burial in bVance and in England aiu! in 
America was for the very purpose of lionoring all un- 
ident ihed and giving to ev('ryi>ody who hac! a lover! one 
among the missing the faint comfort that niight lie in 
t!u' slight fjelief tiiat the unknown was his or her missing 
boy. Poems had been written aiamt it, and tliousands 
of edit<»rials and tliousantls td patriotic and memorial 
speeches had been made on the theme. TIu‘ wonrler 
was !U!t that an English playwright ami another Ameri- 
can playwright should have chosen the subject but that 
Imndreds had not done so, 

I'here are so many starting-points for writing plays 
that if one were to name all of them it would be a real 
draft on attention. A good play is a cnmjdeted thing, 
with a beginning, a midrlle, and an end. ancl shoidd make 
some disposititm of the consitlerations it raises and j)re- 
sents. Along this trajectory, this line of travel which 
would be rather improperly but nuisi etb-ctively dia- 
gramed by a circle, one can bike almost any of its three 
hundred ami si.vty tiegrecs a.s a starting-point. 

1 have written;dn the.se chapters of beginning a {day 
with <»nly the actor, Mr. Nat (joodwin, in mind; getting 
a character that woukl lit him, a set of circumstances in 
which the charaettT wouhl be }mt, and a series of situa- 
tions through which he would {rass in that environment. 
I have suggested somewhat of the same }>rocess in sjieak- 
ing of “Pawtucket” for D’Orsay. Idirlier I wntte of 
“The Burglar,” made from Mrs. lEirnetl’s story, in 
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which the burglar is confronted by the ingenuousness 
of a child. By making that child his own daughter the 
meeting itself became a situation, which is another way 
of starting a play. 

Sometimes one takes a theme, a question acceptable 
in the public mind, and by making it articulate, and 
selecting characters expressive of it and affected by it, 
uses the theme as his starting-point. Often the dram- 
atist takes a story ready-made but in narrative form, 
as was “The Soldiers of Fortune,” by Richard Harding 
Davis, eliminates the descriptions, arranges its dramatic 
situations in proper sequence and crescendo, supplies 
what other situations are needed, puts the whole expres- 
sion into dialogue, and thereby achieves his play. 

There have been many pictures that have inspired 
plays. In one of the Paris salons of the early 70’s there 
was a canvas showing a wrecked boudoir in a chhteau 
in which a band of vandal German officers were carous- 
ing. Paul Potter took that as the inspiration for one of 
his acts in “The Conquerors.” When Maurice Barry- 
more dramatized somebody’s novel of “Roaring Dick” 
he made a stage setting and a situation from another 
salon picture called “The Wolf in the Sheep fold,” which 
showed a bland and unsuspecting husband introducing 
to his wife a lady-killing officer in uniform. The group 
was on a portico shaded by a large Japanese umbrella. 

I have an impression that some of Hogarth’s “ Rake’s 
Progress” got into plays. But I don’t recall any com- 
plete series of pictures used as the skeleton for a full 
evening’s play with the exception of Charles Dana Gib- 
son’s “Education of Mr. Pipp.” That was a set of two- 
page cartoons satirizing the little accidental, limited, un- 
assertive American nouveau millionaire and his large, 
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aggressive, dominant, and overriding wife niul tfu* off- 
spring of this counterhalaneing mixture, tNu. ioveiv 
daughters. The daughters were tise first of the faiuous 
Gibson girls of the mkidle (gi’s, uith tin- eronniu.. |nilfe(b 
and-pompadoureti hair, long necks, the stately 'hearing 
and the royally draped costumes. When (;il,stni haci 
made one or two of these pictures their reception createtl 
a demand, and he was obliged to sluiu ids fainilv of Pipps 
in variou.s situations and with occasional uew’aaiuaint- 
anccs. When he had exhausted the nmnd of fashit.nabu" 

entertainments in America and the stories had still to go' 
on he carried the Pipi> family t.. hmglami. ufu-re tfu-ir 
money got them into the fring.eof the u.ihilitv mu! l-imr 
.■...k uu.„, u. Pans, ,i,.,v ,u.n. 

lleececl and nn|K)scd 

Without setting up to ire the supreuu- court on mat- 
tors artistic in America, I wifi venlun- the opinion that 
Uiailcs Dana Gikson is our m(»st gifted and aeeompfished 
Illustrator. There is a generation uf ymmy, men that 
have followed and Icarm-d from him, and mauv of these 
have each an mdn-uluul touch quite as ag.iveahle in its 
way as the technic of Gib, son. Some of th.an have his 
vigor of line and precision of exeemion; some have his 
understanding of eluuaeter and his eapaeitv to interpret 
t. But I^know of none who lias all these tiualities. nor 

wid?and' 1 ^ ‘ 

Wide and deep understanding of the human fandlv. 

In the old New Roeiielle tla.vs there used to hang over 

orwlT^T"’" of' hk'hnnv 

a card eighteen by twenty-four inches. This had served 
^ the original for a reduction in an early number of Life. 
o men stand at a .sideboard. 'Phe host is a white- 
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haired, white-mustached, amiable, high-bred, cultured, 
sesthetical-appearing person, slightly less than at his best 
at his apparent age of sixty because of his concession to 
a convivial temperament. He is well nourished but not 
overfed, twinkling, tolerant, human. He still holds a 
decanter from which he has just filled his own glass, and 
is directing his attention to his guest, who holds a glass 
of port. The guest is a Protestant bishop in the black 
cloth and neckerchief of his kind, rotund, sleek, artificial, 
uncertain, dissembling, sanctimonious, gluttonous, ap- 
prehensive. One man is so manifestly the host radiating 
cheer and the other the occasional guest surreptitiously 
accepting a prohibited but habitual ration that it is a 
delight to look at the drawing and see these character- 
istics which the master draftsman has understood, de- 
duced, set down, and communicated with the magic of 
a few strokes of the pen. 

To Remington himself, endeavoring character por- 
trayal with no such subtlety, and to a man writing for 
the theatre who would have needed a scene of fifteen 
minutes, to communicate all that Gibson put into his 
single sketch, the drawing was a never- d i minis hing de- 
light. In Gibson’s character sketches of the Pipp family, 
and the friends and satellites that they attracted, there 
were exponents of every fine and nearly every despica b le 
emotion; not only the broader Hogarthian elemental 
passions but the very shades and nuances into which 
any psychological spectrum could dissolve them. 

It seemed to me that to translate these visible expres- 
sions into words, not the descriptive and narrative array 
that would make a novel but the etched and vital kind 
that would put them into a play, would be agreeable 
employment. Nothing that I remember writing was 


.Hi Tl!!’ l»HINr OF hIV HF\!F:.\!BHANt.i', 

nit'ir fun to tin. I hi* ihrci’-iu ! i«'nirtlv fulhnin! i!«>'.rlv 
ihr \ it i-.'-tludi'N i)f ifir fniinU ;is m ! ‘hnt n i)’, C 

Ih.tl r!t|K't Uitt rtl tuniftlum, the* l.ilr Hr!l, fat'n' ji 

hlilhlul ;uul unih-iNtiiiulinj.; in!i*t}jrrl«liMn •<} tiiul 

llir lUfjrr t-hnr.'H Irfs uf weir liMtirlv IrjiU/rtl |»y 

tin* jju'ji niul vs. limn that mana^trr Kirhr l a Shrih* ttiw 
alilr lu hmi in ihr jnufi-ssinn. Of itiur^ir, thr «.lrt»ng vhai- 
iu ti r |»iiits iiiittf m-asU ti-ali/rti lh«* puturr^, 'I wn mu h 
j'uihir.Mv as Wr turthtl In imjirrstinalr thr (iilis.in i;iti 
and that hm^', Janj-tv. athhlir tvpr nf man that 

ttihsun |»>|iidat i/ri! at that tiim* vviii* hat.irr ti< find. 
I !sr \tiun^' im n i vi'.!rd {jlriitiluIU ra.iu^di in Ainrtita, 
hut ilit v Will* in tin* ruKini runK ramj»s ami i*n ihr frun« 
tiris am! tliutlnn; |.',*‘ai rnlrrjii im*"* am! imi Irainini; 
lilU". in ihi* l!ir.itir. Ihr tiiliMiii vvrtr als.i uilirt* 

vvisr rmpluv rtl, ami tml numrriiusly in thr ihrattr nr 
tin* auriU i«'* . \\ r Vtrlr ftillunalr, hmvrvrf. in JaiSrl 

llrrthri, tlirii an nnkniiwn mj.’fnur, ami Miss Xlaiiun 
Diauj-dm flit ihr }.nils. VW had an itirai Mf% Fipji, ti 
stnlilJft <uttr*.s liv till’ namr of Mji*. F.iijjrnr JrjiMiti. 
Oilisun’s hrluit vmiuj.; inrli vvnr vvrll rcalt/rtl In Hulirll 
Win with, thin jd.n iiii-t his Inst nii.tiii.trmrnl in Ainnita 
aftrr a Imr lutrhif'r in I lamr, and In Mr. I trdrtiik 
(nuitmav, vnunj^ri and lallri than hn talrnini Innlhrr, 
William Omiitrnav, still |ir(>tninrntiv in thr {luhln rvr. 
Ihr ir-i! «d ihr rast, ihiHiitU arturs thru and now less 
pinininmi ihan ihusr nainrtl, vvnr adrt}uatr. 

Mr. X.it Omaittin at that liinr was living with his 
third wifr, Mavinr F.Ili«itl. in a Ivmsr ntl Hivrfsidr Diivr. 
Miss h.llmti, tthn had a srlisr uf thr aitistn, had ir- 
inmlrllrtl this iiith* Imusr In taking nut thr paittliMH 
whitfi tiividrt! its nairmv diaw ing-i<nj|n frmn thr hall- 
way, llnnwing all intn unr a|ta{!inrnt, with tin* sfairtasc* 
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ir.uii: fitsliion, to tlu* next story, 

,,ijr ■.t.isuuM' under this descending 

p.ul-i Irwi tH the street, 'rids, adojited for 
.nil- 4 m»>’-t unuedng set, the only one oi its kind 

Ml t!>«' tiir.ittr, 

hrir I" tell it little comicality of Nat’s, 
.done m the I ttiis admiring a pretty 

„■ >.n till- With, a canvas some fifteen by eighteen 
fhen the ps.>|H}!v «4 liie third Mrs. (Joodwin, 
d {..nurtK been the pio|n'ity ot the seetsnd Mrs. 


♦ viae'.'.etl JiU athuit at }• m NiU said with the little 
tthuh h«- pi.aritiM-K asstmu'd when he wanted 
riti'.e a >i‘nstc ntlriatu'e; "^es, that p-p-pictuie 

• thnl , ti’-e Imndinl d<4lats.” 

lilv it l‘«>keil worth all that. 

M.ntinurd. "Ve-.. lh-t!i-t!iii;ly-iive hundred _doI- 
v,M ih.»u'.and the f»»-4 lime I bought it and iiltccn 

■d the ‘ ei '»nd. - , . t» .. 

hr oatl ot Ml. \‘lm 

liMucr-... lie played the piece that season 
If britrt oaii ed llte lw‘» years timt lolIowecL ^ 
vrar. I had wiitteu in ch)se suc^^^^ 

.nirdif’. "Ihe l-.arl of Pawtueket, IhcLcluca- 

t .Ml. Shpp.” " I he Other (in 1 .” 

•• " t lir I’.mlse. a ikdi;’ and “De Uincey. 1 fdt 
*in liti limn i>> tiv something more serious. Among 

: „ ' , 1 ,, l.nl,- n,u-:al plav, “A Omsl.u.t.onal 

" ihu.. f.’f Mr- 'SliiH'i-. Shortly alter 

m ’o.t or 'ill, my neighbor at New 
K, - H.I..V l,...iah Nolson, showed me a 
' M l ■ 1 ..'fu hm to write a short story 

1..-...US.- Mark Twain had Immd 
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short story was a novel in the cradle, which, if taken out 
and occasionally fondled, would grow into a full-sized 
book. Partly on that hint, nay one-act play was occa- 
sionally taken from its cradle and caressed. Mr. Palmer 
had refused the play because there is a maxim in the 
theatre that no material is useful there until it has served 
as subject-matter for all other literary forms and been 
made familiar to the public through poetry, fiction, lec- 
tures, and reportorial and editorial comment. 



XXIV 


“THE WITCHING HOUR” AND OTHERS 

During the years since 1890 there had been an increas- 
ing public interest in telepathy, and the public’s informa- 
tion had grown. In my own mind my playlet had also 
grown and was now a four-act play. Before wasting 
time on its actual writing, however, I accepted a chance 
to have the one-act piece played to a private audience 
of some two hundred men in the Lambs Club; and as 
the little play contained what was most diaphanous and 
attenuated in the whole story, if such an audience, en- 
tirely lacking the feminine element, would accept the 
fable, the remainder of the venture would be up to the 
skill of the dramatist. In the club, with the late Edward 
Abeles playing the woman’s part and Forrest Robinson 
playing the part of the old judge, the little piece made 
a decided impression. 

I have said earlier, I think when talking of Mr. Paul 
Potter, that plays are constructed backward. Paul 
Potter was the first person to bring that to my attention. 
The playwright doesn’t take his pen in hand and begin 
placidly to write dialogue which develops without his 
intention into something dramatic. He starts with a 
dramatic situation which has a possibility in the theatre 
of some strong effect and tries to find for that the imme- 
diate cause, and for that cause one still further back in 
origin, and it is in that fashion that his construction 
grows! Very often this effect, which is the starting-point 
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in the development of a story, can be expressed in one 
act, and it is not uncommon for a playwright to try out 
his idea in tabloid shape. If it has suflScient fibre and 
power to make a big scene of the play he may then de- 
velop it. Denman Thompson’s “Old Homestead” be- 
gan in that shape. ^^Muldoon’s Picnic” was once a one- 
act vaudeville skit. Mr. Royle’s “The Squaw Man,” 
as told earlier, was done at the Lambs as a sketch. So 
was John Willard’s “The Cat and the Canary,” one of 
the reigning successes of 1922. My own plays, “The 
Burglar,” “Alabama,” “The Harvest Moon,” “As a 
Man Thinks, Rio Grande,” and “The Copperhead” 
were each at first one act. 

The one-act play, A Constitutional Point,” had grown 
out of my experiences with Bishop, the thought-reader, 
of whom I have written in an earlier chapter. Bishop 
was so constituted that by throwing himself into a re- 
ceptive condition, which he called autohypnotic, he was 
impressed by thoughts of other people. He didn’t see 
these thoughts as words, but as pictures, unless the 
thought was about a word in a book, when his percept 
would, of course, be that particular typed word and the 
surrounding print on its page. This power had come 
to be called telepathy. Oliver Wendell Holmes had writ- 
ten concerning it in his “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, except that he called it cerebricity. Somewhat 
later Mark Twain, writing of his personal experiences 
in association with its phenomena, had referred to it as 
mental telegraphy. Doctor Thomas Hudson, in 1893, 
published his “The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” the 
first of a series of five books on telepathy and related 
subjects. In one of these, in making an argument for 
immortality, he raises the question whether telepathy 
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might not be a means of communication between a dis- 
embodied entity, or spirit, as commonly called, and a 
person still living. I think it was this hint that brought 
to my mind “A Newport Legend,” the poem by Bret 
Harte, about an old house at Newport, haunted. A 
young girl in the colonial days died of a broken heart 
in this house. It seems that her sweetheart sailed away 
and left her. Bret Harte tells of her coming back: 

“And ever since then when the clock strikes two. 

She walks unbidden from room to room, 

And the air is filled, that she passes through, 

With a subtle, sad perfume. 

The delicate odor of mignonette. 

The ghost of a dead-and-gone bouquet. 

Is all that tells of her story; yet 
Could she think of a sweeter way?” 



The poet’s way of suggesting the idea is so much more 
acceptable than a scientific one that I used those two 
verses, which an old judge reads to another, as my way 
to introduce the subject, and just after the reading had 
him say : 

“Beautiful to have a perfume suggest her. I suppose 
it appeals to me especially because I used to know a girl 
who was foolishly fond of mignonette.” 

So that when the daughter of the judge’s old sweet- 
heart comes to talk about her mother and brings a for- 
gotten letter of the judge’s from among the time-stained 
papers that the mother left it seems to him somewhat 
more than coincidence; and when the daughter has gone, 
after a pathetic appeal for her son, who is under sentence 
of death, and the old judge, alone, gets from the old let- 
ter the remembered odor of mignonette, the Bret Harte 
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lines come back to him, and he fancies there has been 
an influence upon him from the other side of the grave. 

This little act I decided to make the second and not 
the third act of a four-act play, because, moving as it 
had been to the audience when it was tried in its detached 
presentation, I felt there should be something more posi- 
tively dramatic as a climax for a play. Casting about 
for that, I encountered the subject of hypnotism. Telep- 
athy and hypnotism are not especially related, except 
that telepathic communication is clearer under hypnosis. 
While Hudson and others had been writing of telepathy 
and of the therapeutic value of suggestion to hypnotized 
patients, a religious and ethical opposition to the prac- 
tice had found expression in some notable protests. One 
of these, written in a tone of warning and with a claim 
to esoteric knowledge, called an act of hypnotism a great 
psychological crime. It implied that the hypnotist, once 
in control of the thought of his subject, was never freed 
of that connecting bond and that both individuals passed 
into eternity held together by it. This was a little deep 
and somewhat terrorizing for my use in the play, but I 
thought Td be on safe ground in suggesting that the force 
was not a very good one for the layman to play with. 
In thinking also of telepathic influence, the control of 
the thought as well as the will of another presented an 
equal responsibility. I therefore made these two ethical 
considerations the theme and overtone of what I was 
projecting. The result of that, not to bore a lay reader 
with technical considerations of a playwright, was to 
give me a rather fine old character in sympathy with 
my contentions and a vigorous and indifferent one op- 
posed to him and to convince whom would be the busi- 
ness of the play. I therefore had theme, definite direc- 
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tion and some situations. Despite the fact that I had 
been thinking and reading and having experiences in 
these subjects for something like eighteen years since 
my trip with Bishop, I spent another year getting help- 
ful information from professional h3rpnotists and clair- 
voyants. I speak of the time thus spent on this play in 
contrast to some of the hasty efforts like “Mrs. Leffing- 
well’s Boots.” -Perhaps there is a commensurate differ- 
ence in the calibers. 

When the play was done I read it to Charles Frohman. 
Nobody could have less scientific information on the 
subjects than he had, and his reception of it would be a 
fair indication of what an average audience might do. 
The reading was under rather test conditions too. The 
night was oppressively warm. C. F. was in his apart- 
ment, then on the top floor of Sherry’s old building. 
Forty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue, now remodelled 
into business offices. He had on a cotton shirt and a pair 
of trousers. He sat cross-legged in a big leather chair. 
As I finished each act his only comment was, “Go on.” 
At the conclusion of the play there was a wait that filled 
me with apprehension. 

At length he said: .“That’s almost too beautiful to 
bear.” 

The language was so unlike C. F. — ^in fact, the idea was 
so unlike him — ^that I thought for a moment there was 
mockery about it. But he was in earnest. 

He added: “When shall we do it?” 

We discussed and decided upon the men and women 
we would like for the company, and I left in an elated 
mood. I saw him again the next day to talk production. 
His enthusiasm for the play had not subsided. A week 
later he sent for me. We met in his ofi&ce in the Empire 
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Tlieatre Building. He was embarrassed and unhappy, 
as he had to tell me that he had changed his mind about 
the piece. He had given the script to his brother, Daniel 
Frohman, to read, and Daniel had told him that the 
author of the play was evidently crazy. It was as im- 
possible for me to argue the point with C. F. as it would 
have been for one to lift himself by his boot-straps. A 
crazy man can t act as both his own alienist and attorney 
without being an unattractive client. I met Daniel Froh- 
man a day later. In the friendliest way he answered: 

Yes, I did say that. But I meant, of course, only 
in the treatment of that subject. Forget it, Gus; go out 
West and give us one of your wholesome ‘Arizonas.’” 

I never blamed Daniel Frohman for this opinion or 
thought less of his general judgment. Except to one 
who has made a study of the subjects of telepathy or 
hypnotism, all that can be said about them sounds in- 
vented and unreal. That Charles Frohman accepted 
them I think grew out of hearing the play, and his judg- 
ment would have been the same as Daniel’s if he had 
only read the text and not seen it partly dramatized, 
as every author unconsciously does dramatize his own 
work when reading it. 

Frohman was a most delightful manager to talk terms 
to. His method was simply to ask, “What do you 
want? ^In my own experience I never heard him say. 
We can t give it. It was after many years that I sug- 
gested terms which included an interest in the profits, 
and as he conceded these he smilingly added, “I have 
been wondering why you didn’t ask for a share a long 
time ago.” Somebody had told him something of space 
rates and the money that prominent authors had got 
per word for their product from publishers. With hig 
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keen sense of values, he was, of course, amused by the 
story that at one time Tennyson had received a pound 
a word on his poems. This may or may not be a fact, 
but Frohman took it seriously. 

“And what do you think,” he asked, “was the first 
poem he wrote after he touched the five-dollar rate? 
Think of it, five dollars a word ! Well, here it is: 

‘“What does little birdie say, 

Singing, singing all the day? 

Singing, singing all the day. 

What docs little birdie say?’” 

Charley thouglit it was pretty shrewd of the laureate 
to go down the line with these little words one way; but 
to make a round trip, collecting five dollars every jump, 
was just too hilarious. This may not be an accurate 
quotation of the verse, but it was the C. F. version. 

My experience with Charles Frohman as an auditor 
made me believe that Mr. Lee Shubert, who perhaps 
had no more book knowledge of the subject or actual 
experience with it than C. F., might find in it a layman s 
equal interest. This proved to be the case. Before I 
read him the play I was careful to tell him its history 
Mr. Palmer’s uneasiness about the subject, Mr. Froh- 
itian’s enthusiasm for it, and then the change of mind. 
To tell all about a play when one takes it to a ma.nager 
is a good practice. It may be a little hard on a rejected 
n^anuscript at first, but when the managers come to 
understand that you are withholding nothing from them 
your statements acquire a value that outweighs the slight 
disadvantage in the history of any manuscript. If I 
were presuming to advise younger dramatists about the 
conduct of their business I think this is one of the points 
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I would emphasize. The manager ultimately learns the 
history of the play. If it is a failure some other man 
tells him he had read it and thought it would fail, or if 
it is a success the other man boasts that he might have 
had it. Any attempt at secrecy gains for the author only 
the unenviable record of disingenuousness. Mr. Shubert 
had the same sympathetic reception for the play that 
C. F. had had, and acting upon his decision immediately 
turned over its production to me. I don’t think he heard 
any of it again until it was up to its dress rehearsals. 

In discussing the cast, Charles Frohman and I had 
agreed upon John Mason as the central character for 
“The Witching Hour,” and it was not difficult to per- 
suade Mr. Shubert to this when the play was carried to 
him. Mason at that time was under contract with Mr. 
Harrison Grey Fiske, who generously released him to us. 
To those who knew John Mason’s work nothing need 
be said in description of his art. To those who know only 
his reputation and have never seen him play, one may 
say that he was one of the best actors that America ever 
produced. To begin with, he was a man of great intel- 
ligence, and in the field of mathematics he had a talent 
that amounted to genius. I never saw any work to justify 
that statement, but several men have told me of his 
ability mentally to calculate sums and fractions and 
other problems in arithmetic that the ordinary man could 
do only laboriously with pencil. 

As an actor his power lay in his great self-possession 
and a wonderful sense of time, which showed in his read- 
ing. He had the ability to put into a pause all the mean- 
ing that was carried in its context and somewhat more. 
His voice was deep and resonant, modulated and trained. 
He had that other great-actor quality of being able to 
listen on the stage and give his attention to another 
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speaker; and in his dramatic work — I speak of that in 
contradistinction to his performances in opera, for which 
he was well known — he never showed a consciousness of 
his audience. Add to these qualities a fine sense of value 
of gesture, a wise restraint and very sparing use of which 
made every motion significant, then a physical relaxa- 
ticni that robbed everything he did of any seeming pose, 
although to a person trained in the theatre it was evi- 
dent he knew the value of every position, and you have 
some considerations on which to base an understanding 
of his equipment as actor, and perhaps of some of his 
effects. The part of Jack Brookfield in the play was that 
of a gamlffcr whose education was above the stratum 
into which his business threw him socially. Mason’s 
speech and carriage secured that impression. To seem 
less than socially superior would have been an assump- 
tion. The gambler was supposed to be a dominant figure 
in personal affairs, will-power. Mason conveyed that 
idea also. 

I don’t remember any consultation with Mr. Shubert 
about any players. They must have been sent to ^ him 
on the question of their salaries, but otherwise the wishes 
of the author were unopposed. I think it was John Mason 
who suggested the engagement of Russ Whytal for the 
old justice in the play- I have an idea that Whytal is 
not so well known throughout the country as some other 
nu'U of less ability and less real prominence. Mr. Whytal 
is himself a dramatic author- Some years ago his play, 
“For Fair Virginia,” was a reigning suceps. I cant 
think of a man on either side of the Atlantic who would 
have filled more completely the part of Justice Prenhss 
than Mr. Whytal did with his fine, sympathetic under- 
standing of what the character stood for. 

For the heavy man, a district attorney, we were able 
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to get George Nash. I had known Nash ever since he 
had been in the profession, some eighteen or twenty years 
before that time. He had played for me in “New Blood,” 
“On the Quiet,” “Arizona,” and other pieces, and has 
about as sure a knowledge of effect as any man on the 
stage. 

William Sampson, who played the comedy part, an 
almost dissolute and altogether unmoral old professional 
gambler, gray-haired and white-mustached, comes very 
near being our best American character comedian. He 
is as much like the late James Lewis, of Daly’s, in method 
as one man can be like another. With him, Whytal, and 
Nash supporting Mason, we had a quartet that would 
have carried any reasonable material to success. 

I have written before once or twice in these pages of 
coincidences occurring during their writing. These have 
not been remarkable, but they have been arresting, and 
their accent has perhaps for a moment interrupted the 
monotony of our march. 

This above paragraph about William Sampson I dic- 
tated at the end of a session in the afternoon of April 5, 
1922, and then, as I try to do after a day’s work, went 
for a walk. On the wall just inside the door of the Lambs 
Club, in the usual place for such communications, was 
pinned a usual subscription paper, with some fifty or 
sixty signatures to it under the caption, “Flowers for 
William Sampson.” It was a shock to learn that he had 
passed away suddenly the night before. I can add to 
the paragraph only the record of my deep affection for 
him and my esteem as man and artist. 

In our first cast of “The Witching Hour” we were 
assisted also by the sterling actress, Jennie Eustace, and 
a very magnetic young woman no longer in the theatre, 
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named Adelaide Nowak. I think it rather incumbent 
upon me, after having so frankly recorded Daniel Froh- 
man’s opinion, to say that the play was the biggest dra- 
matic success of that year. It went through the season 
in New York, while a second company was playing it 
in Chicago, and John Mason continued to play in it until 
nearly three years later, when he went into another play 
in which I had written him an equally prominent but 
altogether different character. 

I have said earlier in these chapters that I hope at 
some other time to write an article on psychic phenomena 
as I have found them. In my wish to be thoroughly in- 
formed concerning the background against which in “The 
Witching Hour” I was outlining comparatively so little 
I got a fund of information that would have served for 
fifty plays. It is not strange then that the two next plays 
after “The Witching Hour” should have been on some- 
what related subjects. The older readers will remember 
that in the earlier stages of the cult of Christian Science 
there was a considerable public interest in the subject 
of mental science, so called, and therapeutical and meta- 
physical values of suggestion. 

My next play, “The Harvest Moon,” was upon this 
theme. There is not enough novelty in the story or in- 
cident in the history of the play to make it worth a 
reader’s attention. One item, however, has, I think, 
significance. That was the performance of Mr. George 
Nash, of whom I have already written as an excellent 
actor. There are a few men who take acting as an art, 
and when we find one of these we usually find ^ a char- 
acter actor. I have written of Lionel Barrymore’s quali- 
ties in this department, his willingness to put in study 
on the type he is to portray. George Nash, somewhat 
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Lionel’s senior, is the same kind of man. When George 
knew he was to play a French savant, a member of the 
Academy, a celebrated person from his own country, he 
went over to Paris, with which he was already familiar, 
to get an intimate contact with the type; to study de- 
portment, carriage, gesture, expression, and accent. He 
came back with all that and a complete wardrobe for the 
play made by a French tailor; his shirts and collars, 
linen and neckties and footwear were authentic. One 
might think that this attention would hardly be repaid; 
that only the most external showing would affect an audi- 
ence; and it may be the case. But there was another 
effect upon the man himself which bred an authority 
that mere assumption could not have secured. The play 
was only moderately successful, but that element of the 
public that approved it remained very loyal to Mr. Nash; 
and although twelve years have gone by, I get an occa- 
sional letter inquiring about him and the possible repro- 
duction of the play. It is the enthusiasm of such men as 
this in the theatre that keeps alive the interest of men 
writing for it. 

About this time there came over the taste of the public 
one of those changes imperceptible in its progress but 
definite in its results, concerning the form of the musical 
play. People began to lose interest to some extent in 
the formal, well-made comic opera and turned to what 
came to be known as the musical comedy. With this 
in mind, a manager came to me to help him get a story 
suitable to the personality and talents of De Wolf Hopper. 
He had a facile and rapid-working musician with most 
melodic faculty, Mr. Silvio Hein, who stood ready to 
furnish the music, and also one or two young men who 
wanted to write verses for such a piece. All that he 
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needed was a comic story with some vivacity, and a cen- 
tral character that would carry Mr. Hopper; or, to put 
it more complimentarily and more truthfully to that 
artist, a character which Mr. Hopper could properly 
animate. 

If the call had not been a hurry one I probably should 
have started to build something from the ground up; 
but with the feeling of haste in the enterprise my mind 
by association drifted to other occasions of theatrical 
need. I remembered the times we had put up “His Last 
Legs” as an emergency bill. One important fact in its 
favor as the groundwork for a musical play was that it 
was short; it required no trimming; it was almost in 
shape ready for added lyrics and music. It needed a 
little change that would allow for the introduction of a 
female chorus, but this was easily fixed by making its 
scenes those of a female seminary instead of a private 
house. To emphasize Mr. Hopper’s importance to the 
eye we gave him a little horse-racing kind of a valet of 
devoted attachment. This wasn’t particularly new. 
Mr. Hopper had in two or three of his earlier successes 
been so seconded by Alfred Klein, a talented brother 
of the dramatist, Charles Klein. I_ gave the manager a 
synopsis of the story; his verse- writer and his musician 
went to work; chorus was assembled for rehearsal; I 
took the book of “His Last Legs,” and dictating from it 
made a free transcription with such changes as would 
accommodate the differences I have described. The com- 
pany was ready to pluy in four weeks, which is somewhat 
less than the time usually taken by musical rehearsals 
for a book that has already been completed. 

Feeling that the public would be slow to accept a 
musical play from me, the manager announced the au- 
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thorship of the book as the joint work of Henri and 
Bernard. Henri was a supposititious person, guessed 
without any particular mental strain as the name indi- 
cates. Bernard was the English author of “His Last 
Legs.” Mr. Hein’s name went on the programme prop- 
erly as the composer. The play, called “The Matinee 
Idol,” was, as I have implied in earlier chapters, an im- 
mediate success. Critics were a little at sea over the 
English and French collaborateurs on the book, but they 
were agreed upon its value to Mr. Hopper and were glad 
to see him once more on Broadway with something suited 
to his talents. 

When John Mason had about finished playing “The 
Witching Hour,” I was trying to get for him a story of 
equal seriousness and value, and a character necessarily 
mature, that he could play, and follow his performance 
of Jack Brookfield. The doctor in “As a Man Thinks” 
was to my mind such a part, and his relationship to his 
patient in the last act I regarded as a key-note for his 
character, although the least dramatic of the things he 
might do. I therefore tried it out, as I have said one 
sometimes does, in a little one-act play. We gave this 
at the Lambs. Mr. Eugene Presbrey played the sick 
man, and I played the doctor myself. I felt that we had 
a character that would stand development and that would 
be acceptable. I knew a Jewish doctor who was giving 
a great deal of his time to the care of crippled children, 
and doing it with an unselfishness and a lack of adver- 
tising that made it admirable. I thought it would be 
acceptable to the public to see a Jew put in that position 
prominently instead of having him ridiculed as he gen- 
erally was in the theatre. I share none of the hostility 
that many do to the dominant management in the Ameri- 
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can theatre because it is Jewish. I felt then, and have 
said more than once in public since, that the Jews were 
in control of the American theatre because they deserved 
to be. The theatre as a business is one that does not 
lend itself readily to union hours for the persons in con- 
trol. Its problems are constant from the moment one 
comes on duty to the time that the curtain drops and 
often later. There is something in the Anglo-Saxon tem- 
perament disposed to neglect these duties. The Jew 
will stick as close to the work as the work requires, just 
as he sticks to his work in the sweatshop, at the sewing- 
machine, or long hours in the second-hand clothing busi- 
ness. Starting out to do something, he persists. For 
that reason among others the theatre falls readily into 
his control. 

Having made my doctor a Hebrew, I began to think 
in terms of Hebrew philosophy. I moved naturally to 
the double standard of morality discussed in the play; 
the fact that in modern society for a breach of the con- 
jugal contract woman is more severely punished than is 
man. While with us the punishment is in the pillory 
of public opinion, in the old Jewish law the woman was 
stoned to death. The play tries to show that such 
punishment must persist so long as the family is the unit 
of our social structure. A woman knows or may know 
the father of her children. A father can be sure of his 
paternal relationship only in the degree of his faith in 
his wife. We can maintain a social structure, no matter 
how unworthy husbands and fathers may be; but as 
soon as mothers fail chaos has arrived. If womanhood 
becomes corrupt the only life-preserver that can keep 
even the heads of humanity above the waters is a paternal 
state, a strong socialistic government, in which the m- 
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dividual and not the family is the unit, in which the ille- 
gitimate, or foundling, child is just as important as one 
born lawfully. 

The dramatization of that idea so clumsily stated in 
this dictated paragraph made a second theme in the 
play. These two ideas, one associated with mental science 
and the other associated with the Jewish idea of woman’s 
greater responsibility, led to the construction of the story 
which is now in the book “As a Man Thinks.” 

In this play Mason made an impression as profound 
as the one he had made in “The Witching Hour,” and 
in a character almost diametrically opposed. This is 
not my own partial estimate alone. There was hardly a 
principal city in the United States in which some Jewish 
rabbi did not speak upon his performance in the part. 
Few authors are so fortunate in their supporting casts 
as I was in this company that was associated with Mr. 
Mason in that play. Walter Hale and Vincent Serrano, 
about both of whom I have written fairly intimately in 
earlier chapters, had parts that suited them. William 
Sampson, referred to only a few paragraphs above, played 
the comedy old man with fine discretion and excellent 
effect; and that convincing player of American business 
men, Mr. John Flood, had such a role. 

Some writer for the papers spoke of the ffowerlike 
Chrystal Herne. I have no quarrel with that descrip- 
tion of the lady, but what impressed me about her work 
as Mrs. Clayton was the expression of mental alertness, 
the constantly emotional and thinking personality. The 
play was printed as a book. When an author inscribes 
a book it isn’t always easy to find the most proper phrase, 
but in the copy that was given to this actress I had no 
difficulty in writing, “To Chrystal Herne, who was Mrs. 
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Clayton.” If in writing the part I had a conception that 
differed from her performance it was not sufficiently 
definite to hold its place against her lifelike and convinc- 
ing assumption of the r6Ie. In the more mature part it 
would be impossible to get a better actress than Amelia 
Gardner. So, as I have said, taking the cast altogether, 
it was such another organization as I had had only three 
or four times in some thirty years. The other casts asso- 
ciated in my mind were the ones that played “Alabama” 
and “Arizona”; “Mrs. LeffingwelFs Boots” and “The 
Other Girl.” 


XXV 


INFLUENCES: BOOKS AND MEN 

This report carries me to March 13, 1911. I am 
tempted to write of subsequent events, but will wait. 
Early in these chapters I referred to the remarks of the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, as he decided to offer 
the brown seed capsules, as he called them, the early 
simple memories from which sprouted such ‘‘flowers as 
his garden grew.” In rather haphazard manner I have 
tumbled my planting and some of its resultant vegeta- 
tion into the notice of patient and hopeful readers, and 
now as I near the end of the hearing I fancy them saying. 
Well? and ‘What of it?” In one of Wilde’s plays he 
has^ a speaker respond to the cue — experience. “Ex- 
perience is the name Tuppy gives to his mistakes.” As 
I remember, it was one of the best laughs in the scene. 
But experience is the name we all give to our mistakes. 

What, as a matter of fact, is so significant as our mis- 
takes? Certainly our successes are not so instructive. 
As I quickly review my own experience, more largely 
mistakes than I have felt at liberty to burden others 
with, and attempt the difficult feat of a summary, I find 
myself fronting the task with attention directed in such 
home-made method as mere habit has formed. 

What is it that a patient friend would like me to re- 
port— a friend, let us say, like the poet stranger who has 
read some early chapters of this stuff and is moved to 
write to me this month of April, 1922, from beside his 
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kerosene lamp in tHe town of Lost Cabin, Wyommg? 
Perhaps he would ask: “What have been the most po- 
tent influences you have known? Or to what opinions 
and beliefs have these influences and their consequent 
effects led you or inclined you?” That’s what I’d like 
to ask any man whose book I’ve read. Perhaps that is 
what we all are practically asking every book. 

Among the influences important to me have been a 
rnore fine reputations, and still more fine books, 
some fine women, some music, both rather simple and 
both quite old-fashioned. The books, after the nursery 
jumble was past, were, in order of discovery, the Bible, 
Shakespeare, some other poets already named, Wash- 
ington Irving, Holmes, Hawthorne, IngersoII, Plutarch, 
Emerson, Doctor Thomas Jay Hudson, William James, 
Thomas Jefferson, Hugo, Voltaire, Montaigne. I think 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Holmes, and Emerson influenced 
my vocabulary as far as it was permeable under the cal- 
lous of the railroad yard. _ 

I didn’t select the reading by any superior resolve or 
instinct. The New Testament I learned by rote to re- 
cite in Sunday-school for tickets exchangeable for pr^es. 
I have a recollection of reciting on one Sunday one hun- 
dred and forty-four verses, beginning with, _ In those 
days came John the Baptist,” and so on. This was not 
a religious exercise with us boys. It was a business prop- 
osition. I have since gone to the New Testament with 
various motives; once to study out and as far as pos- 
sible deduce from the speech and story the persona ap- 
pearance of the Man of Nazareth when to was a pro j- 
Lt to produce a passion play. The 9Id Testament I 
read for its entertaining stories, skipping, boy-fashion, 

the begats. 
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Shakespeare, in his acting plays— that is to say, thos^ 
in the regular and possible repertoires — I read and stud^ 
ied as a matter of professional requirement. My read-" 
mg of Holmes was prompted by John Colby’s liking for 
him. Plutarch was an assignment on the Missouri 
publican. One day in 1887 I brought in the ^Tife of 
Lycurgus, revamped and adapted to the space of tw<^ 
columns and a half of dialogue between two boys, on^ 
of whom had read the story and was telling it to the 
other. ^ This voluntary selection so pleased Frank O’Neilb 
the editor, that I was assigned to do one or two of the 
lives every week, I think there are fifty altogether. I 
rewrote and illustrated forty of them. One may learn 
much in reading a history such as Plutarch’s ^^Life of 
Caesar, but he learns it much more thoroughly when 
he is required to condense and rewrite it. 

Emerson’s essays were first called vividly to my at- 
tention by a little actress named Dudley who was in our 
Dickson s Sketch Club. She seemed to get a good deal 
of poise and self-possession from them. The essays fasci- 
nated me, and my first purchase of books, when I had 
a house of my own, was the Concord edition of Emer- 
son s complete works in twelve volumes. In the year 
1909 the same publishers issued a ten- volume edition of 
Emerson’s Journals.” These were edited from his 
entries in his private journals from the year 1820, when 
he was seventeen years of age, until 1881, when he was 
in his seventy-eighth year. No writing could be more 
revealing than these almost daily notes and comments 
upon his observations, and his thoughts about the things 
he saw and the books he read. They let a reader into the 
very springs or fountainheads of Emerson’s utterances 
throughout his life, and permit a study of the form and 
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color that he gave the same ideas clothed in the dialect 
of his day. 

For Voltaire I had the unreasoning abhorrence that is 
drilled into the consciousness of nearly all children raised 
under a church influence. Much as I admired IngersoII, 
his unstinted eulogy of Voltaire did not remove this prej- 
udice. In France I was astonished to see the life-sized 
seated figure of Voltaire by Houdon in the foyer of the 
Theatre Franpais, and was again impressed by the stand- 
ing statue by Caille on the Quai Malaquais in front of 
the building of LTnstitut de France. I began to believe 
there must be something admirable in the man, when 
at the most prominent points on both sides of the Seine 
a nation so honored him in its capital. Under the arcade 
of the Th^^tre Od^on, in one of the rows of bookstalls 
there, I saw a large octavo edition of Voltaire, bound in 
leather, printed in 1829, on fine linen paper, no longer 
employed, so far as I know, in the manufacture of books. 
The edition consisted of fifty-four uniform volumes. The 
price was one franc each — a total of ten dollars and 
eighty cents in American money. I bought them as a 
possibly foolish adventure in property book backs. The 
dramas, being principally in verse, had little interest for 
me; but the numerous essays and letters were the most 
delightful reading. 

To my astonishment, I found that the religious views 
of these great men, from Plutarch to Emerson, were not 
far enough apart to have the difference a matter of dis- 
cussion. They all thought alike and expressed themselves 
in similar terms. Then one day I read in Emerson s 
latest notes, written in his sixty-sixth year, this single 
detached line: “When I find in people narrow religion’ 
I find narrow reading.” My own reading is_ regrettably- 
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narrow, but it Has been sufl&cient to make me wish not 
to disturb anybody’s religious views or shake his creed. 
There is enough good in any one of the creeds to help 
its possessor through his life if he will permit it to guide 
him in his own conduct. But there is enough tyranny 
in any one of them to make its possessor intolerable when 
he attempts by force to impose his belief upon another. 

In 1890 Funk and Wagnalls, encouraged by eighteen 
hundred gentlemen connected with the enterprise under 
the designation of patrons, printed what was called the 
“Jeffersonian Cyclopedia.” This volume, as large as a 
law-book, contains over a thousand pages, with alpha- 
betically arranged utterances of Mr. Jefferson, ranging 
from a line or two to paragraphs of half a column, and 
numerically listed to the number of nine thousand two 
hundred and twenty-eight quotations. In an appendix 
to these there is a document drawn by Mr. Jefferson in 
the year 1786 for the Assembly of Virginia, entitled, “A 
Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom.” In the body 
of this bill, which is before me, is this sentence: “Our 
civil rights have no dependence on our religious opinions 
any more than our opinions of physics and chemistry.” 

This valuable book was a gift to me. The distinguished 
donor was Mr. William Jennings Bryan, and I am having 
a little difficulty in reconciling my idea of Mr. Bryan’s 
admiration for the book and his recent earnest endeavor 
— which failed only by a vote of forty-two to forty-one 
— ^to persuade the Kentucky Legislature to forbid the 
discussion of the theory of evolution in the public schools 
because it didn’t square with his deductions upon geology, 
as set forth in the Book of Genesis. One glides so easily 
in these days from a discussion of religious beliefs into 
the consideration of questions political that I am impelled 
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to take in lazy fashion this chance for digression and 
move on to a statement of my political views. 

As a page-boy in Congress I was made aware of the 
two theories of government in America: the one advanced 
and advocated by Alexander Hamilton, whose genius 
nobody seems to dispute, and which as a matter of sirnple 
reference may be called the system of centralization; 
the other— the Jefferson idea— or the system of local 
self-government. All through my life, be^een those 
page-boy days and now, I have heard discussions of these 
two theories and occasionally had glimpses of the ap- 
plication of one or the other theory in practice. In my 
own mind I have finally come to something like an ad- 
justment between them for America. I am not sure that 
my conclusions are right, but they have that consoling 
quality that sometimes comes with a decision namely, 
peace. There has also been economy of time and attp- 
tion through having some beliefs that were not dissolving 
views. One important contribution to this state of mmd 
was made late in the year 1891, when I found at a book- 
stall a small octavo volume by John Fiske entitled Civi 
Government in the United States.” I read it carefu y, 
and at times I studied it. In a bibliographical note on 
page 274, in a list of books valuable to the student ot 
government, Mr. Fiske wrote the following. 


A book of great merit, which ought to be reprinted as it is now 
noteasy to obtain, is Toulmin Smith’s “Local SeK-Governm^and 
Centrafeation,” London, 1851. Its point of view is sufficiently in 
dicated by the following admirable pair 
. “Local self-government is that system o govern , 

the greatest number of minds, knowing the , 

fulled opportunities of knowing it, about the spead -«er - hand, 
and having the greatest interest in its well-workmg, have the man 
agement of it, or control over it. 
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“Centralization is that system of government under which the 
smallest number of minds, and those knowing the least, and having 
the fewest opportunities of knowing it, about the special matter in 
hand, and having the smallest interest in its well-working, have the 
management of it, or control over it.” 

An immense amount of wretched misgovernment would be avoided 
if all legislators and all voters would engrave these wholesome defini- 
tions upon their minds. 

Later in a campaign, I quoted these two maxims at 
a meeting at which Mr. William Jennings Bryan was 
and I was “also.” Mr. Bryan asked where I said I had 
got them, and then asked to have them typewritten for 
him. He subsequently used them, giving proper credit 
to their author. He told me they were the best defini- 
tions that he had ever heard for the purpose of showing 
the difference in the two systems of government. Cer- 
tain benevolent considerations have recently made Mr. 
Bryan swerve a little from his eomplete reliance on local 
self-government, but I am going to hang onto my ad- 
miration for the system. I have thought there might be 
found a workable interplay of the two systems in our 
government — in all internal affairs; that is to say, in 
everything that affects our own well-being as a great 
commonwealth, the system of local self-government 
adopted and adhered to; in all questions that deal with 
our relations as a government to the governments of 
other countries, the system of centralization. 

Something of the kind seems to have been in the minds 
of the founders when they wrote in Section II, Article II, 
of the Constitution: “The President shall be commander 
in chief of the Army and Navy of the United States and 
of the militia of the several States when called into the 
actual service of the United States.” 
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This seems to apprehend national emergencies and 
something like centralization in meeting them. Also, 
all of those powers granted to Congress in Section VIII, 
Article I, under the heads of taxes, duties, imposts, coin- 
age of money, weights and measures, punishment of coun- 
terfeiting, piracies and felonies on the high seas, and 
offenses against the laws of nations are on the centraliza- 
tion system. In the field of local self-government seem 
to lie those rights listed in the first ten amendments which 
Mr. Jefferson advised adopting before all the States rati- 
fied the Constitution, so that there should be no doubt 
about what powers were surrendered by the local govern- 
ments to the central one, and what powers were by the 
central one definitely acquired. This may be saying 
“an undisputed thing in such a solemn way,” but it has 
been a comforting possession. It has made me a Jeffer- 
sonian American. It has even enabled me to keep^ from 
meddling in family matters that seem to fall into similar 
but self-governing departments, such as those assumed 
by married children. And finally it has helped me to 
preserve a schoolboy respect for both those eminent and 
admirable characters, Alexander Hamilton ^and Thomas 
Jefferson, who were looking at the same shield from dif- 


ferent sides. 

Another department of life that I have thought a good 
deal about has been that of labor. As a lad I was with 
the working people; people with callous not only on t eir 
hands but well up the forearm where a brake-wheel 
caught it. I think every man should be capable 01 sus- 
taining himself by the labor of his hands I was quite 
a middle-aged person, much pampered a.nd self-indulged, 
when I saw James M. Barrie’s play. The Admirable 
Crichton,” in which a submerged butler of the English 
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social caste becomes the principally capable person and 
commander as soon as the family is stranded on a South 
Sea island. In France I saw a much finer democracy 
than our own, as far as I could judge without being a 
part of it; a finer intercourse between the different social 
stations; the politeness of a stone-mason on the top of 
a bus asking a duke for a match with which to light a 
cigarette, and the fraternal compliance without mockery 
or condescension. And after a while I came to learn that 
that relationship had been acquired by men of those 
classes working in fine equality in their military training. 

When the war was on and our American young men 
were enlisted and drafted I saw so many clerks and pro- 
fessional youngsters improved by the rough manual work 
that the army made them do that I became an advocate 
of universal military training, for the sole reason that it 
would give the government the power to call young men 
out of the mines, let us say, and send them elsewhere on 
other duties and to replace them by a lot of young fel- 
lows that are now selling neckties and watching stock 
tickers, who could be sent down into the mines as part 
of their training. One or two months of this transposing 
in their formative years, nineteen to twenty-one, would 
give them sympathetic understanding of the men who 
are performing the basic material and manual tasks. It 
might answer some other problems. Eight or ten years 
of such successive assignments would see the country 
equipped with a body of citizens not in those industries 
but yet partially educated in mining, railroading, and 
the like, which would be a great stabilizer. 

A few lines above I said that I was with the working 
people. Maybe it will be well to confess that I am a 
little partisan about it. I know that is so because I sel- 
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dom read of a strike anywhere without the perhaps un- 
fair hope that the strikers will be successful; _ this quite 
outside of the merits of the dispute. When this partisan- 
ship appears I trace it as confirming a remembered prov- 
erb about training a child in the way he should go. In 
a rather poverty-stricken boyhood I grew committed to 
the side of the workers. I favor organized labor; but 
recently in our Society of American Dramatists, which 
after all is a kind of labor-union itself or at least a guild, 
when the proposition came up to join the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, I was opposed to it; and because of 
toy opposition I felt hopeful. I remember reading some- 
where that an expert hatter had said there were only 
two professional classes whose heads didn t change in 
size between the years of adolescence and old age. These 
two professions were clergymen and actors. Having 
been an actor for a while, and having felt a 
like a clergyman in other whiles, I thought maybe I leli 
within these restrictions; but if, despite my sympathy 
for organized labor, I was opposed to going mto its fed- 
eration the chances were that I somehow had escaped 
the hatter’s arrested development. 

I was aware of a new idea, although I^ found that it 
leaned upon my old preconceptions concerning machinery. 
Only to feed a machine seems to me a dreary thing; for 
example, to do what I am told men in certain automobi e 
manufactories do— put apparently the same nut upon 
apparently the same bolt hour after hour and day alter 
day as the piecework on an endless belt passes for a mo- 
ment in front of them. That in its monotony must be 
as near hell as any work can be. I think all men so work- 
ing or similarly engaged, men whose work is not measured 
in man-power, should be not only in unions but in a e 
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eration of unions to prevent too much speeding, up 
the endless belt. But that doesn’t seem to be true 
let us say, a bricklayer, because his work is measured 
the human unit, and after all he has some self-expressi 
There is a kind of artisanship in laying his courses to 
plumb line and in finishing the surface seams. Theri 
a measurable degree of self-expression in bricklayi 
also, in other handicrafts. 

14m not persuaded that everybody who gets any w; 
for anything should be in a federation against everybc 
who pays any wage. It seems to me, in my untraii 
approach of the question, that such a division cor 
pretty near to being class warfare. And if this repul 
is what Mr. Jefferson and I hoped it would be it should 
harbor or inspire or cultivate class warfare. And whet] 
I am right about the bricklayers or not, I thought tl 
the dramatists and perhaps college professors and arti 
of all kinds, and any other men who deal more or less 
ideas, and are not simply feeding raw material to n 
chines, and who because they deal in ideas may soi 
day be called upon to arbitrate, or at least mediate 
these industrial collisions, should stay outside of the f< 
eration. In the long run it might be better for the fe 
eration to have them do so. I feel that these are prel 
big-league questions, and maybe far beyond my stati 
in life; but they are products of experiences that ha 
made me feel and perhaps made me think. 

Aside from these gems on religion and politics and . 
bor, I have some impressions about art and literature, a: 
especially about standards in each of those departmen 
which people must be anxious to learn; but as they a 
good subjects for special essays, I will reserve them. M 
and women who now begin to feel deserted and alone 
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they draw to the end of these chapters should read over 
again the last four or five pages containing my opmions 
and beliefs. Men who write their recollections often 
forget to include these; and really a principal object of 
life is to furnish a person with opinions and beliefs — I 
think. 
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